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PEEFACE. 


Thb language of Scott’s poetry is in general so clear, 
and the ideas so simple, that little is needed in the 
way of explanation. The notes therefore consist chiefly 
of such remarks on grammar and etymology as are 
suggested by the words and constructions in the text. 
I have, as a rule, not given the meanings of ordinary 
words, unless I had something else to say about 
them, because I think that school-boys should be 
encouraged in the use of the dictionary for them- 
selves. 

I have made free use of Scott’s own notes to this 
poem and to the Border Minstrelsy^ and have given 
illustrations from the latter work and from the novels 
wherever I could. For etymology my principal guide 
has been Skoat’s Etymological Dictionary ; I have also 
made use of the new English dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society as far as it has gone, and of Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary for purely Scotch words. For points 
of grammar, I have made references to Bain, Higher 
English Qrammar (1884), and to Morris, Historicc^l Out- 
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lines of English Accidence (1880), while I have occa 
sionally consulted Maetzner, English Orammar, which 
is an excellent storehouse of examples. 

I have been greatly as8i8t.ed by the suggestions of 
Mr. E. H. Elliot, Assistant Professor of English at 
the Presidency College, who has freely placed at my 
disposal his long experience in teaching. 

pRBSIDENOT COLLKGR, 

Madras. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Scott was born in Edinburgh, on the 15th August, 
1771. His first serious attempt at poetry was William 
and Helen, an English version of a popular German ballad, 
Burger’s Lenore. This was published in 1796 : it was 
followed by a few other translations from the German, 
published in Lewis’ Tales of IFondei', in 1801. But 
Scott’s first great literary success was the publication in 
1802, of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, a collection 
of old Border ballads, upon which he had for some years 
been employed. The Lay of the Last Minstrel was pub- 
lished in 1805: the most important of his other poems 
followed at intervals until 1815. But before this latter 
date, IFaverley had appeared (in 1814); and from that 
time forward Scott practically abandoned poetry for 
prose, and applied himself to the composition of that 
long series of romances upon which his fame principally 
rests. In the next fourteen years ho wrote twenty-three 
romances, besides shorter tales ; a rate of composition at 
that time unprecedented, though it has been equalled, if 
not surpassed, by more than one novel-writer of our own 
time. Scott died on the 21st September, 1832, at 
Abbotsford. 

The chief source of information about Scott, besides 
his own writings, is Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 

ix 
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in ten volumes ; a convenient abridgment of which, in 
one volume, is published in the “ Chandos Library.” An 
excellent short account of Scott’s life, containing a just 
criticism of his work, by Mr. Hutton, forms one of the 
volumes of the ‘‘English Men of Letters” series; and, 
for the use of the student, this is perhaps the most con- 
venient work that can be recommended. 

Scott’s early poems were not very successful and he 
resolved to attempt something on a larger scale. His 
intention was to imitate the ballad poetry, but to abandon 
the ballad metre, as unsuitable for a long poem. He was 
for some time at a loss for a subject that could be treated 
with the wildness and simplicity of the ancient ballad. 
In the introduction to the Lay, edition of 1830, he gives 
the following account of the way in which the subject of 
the poem was suggested to him : — 

“ Tlie lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, afterwards 
Harriet, Duchess of Buccleugh, had come to the land of 
her husband with the desire of making herself acquainted 
with its traditions and customs, as well as its manners 
and history. ... Of course, where all made it a 
pride and pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard 
enough of Border lore ; among others, an aged gentle- 
man of property, near Langholm, communicated to her 
ladyship the story of Gilpin Horner, a tradition in which 
the narrator, and many more of that country, were firm 
believers. The young Countess, much delighted with the 
legend, and the gravity and full confidence with which it 
was told, enjoined on me as a task, to compose a ballad 
on the subject. Of course, to hear was to obey ; and 
thus the goblin story, objected to by several critics as an 
excrescence upon the poem, was, in fact, the occasion of 
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its being written/* The metre was suggested to him by 
hearing Mr. StoddSrt recite Coleridge*s poem of Christ- 
ahely of which the first part was written in 1797, though 
not published till 1816. The metre of this poem, says 
Scott, “from the singularly irregular structure of the 
stanzas, and the liberty which it allowed the author to 
adapt the sound to the sense, seemed to be exactly suited 
to such an extravanganza as I meditated on the subject 
of Gilpin Homer.'* Coleridge's own remarks on the metre 
of Christabel are that it “ is not, properly speaking, irre- 
gular, though it may seem so from its being founded on 
a new principle, namely that of counting in each line the 
accents, not the syllables. Though the latter may vary 
from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be 
found to be only four. Nevertheless this occasional 
variation in the number of syllables is not introduced 
wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience, but in 
correspondence with some transition, in the nature of the 
imagery or passion." Scott uses this license much more 
freely than Coleridge, both as regards the length of the 
lines, and the arrangement of the stanzas. 

After composing the first two or three stanzas of the 
poem, Scott showed them to his friends Erskine and 
Cranstoun ; from their silence, he judged that their 
opinion was unfavourable, and threw the verses into the 
fire. Some time afterwards, at the instance of one of 
these friends, he resumed the work. His friend suggested 
also that ‘ some sort of prologue might be necessary to 
place the mind of the hearers in the situation to under- 
stand and enjoy the poem, and recommended the adoption 
of such quaint mottoes as Spenser has used to announce 
the contents of the chapters of the Faery Queen„ “I 
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entirely agreed,” says Scott, “with my friendly critic in 
the necessity of having some sort of a pitch-pipe, which 
might make readers aware of the object, or rather the 
tone, of the publication. But I doubted whether, in 
assuming the oracular style of Spenser's mottoes, the 
interpreter might not be censured as the harder to be 
understood of the two. I therefore introduced the Old 
Minstrel, as an appropriate prolocutor, by whom the Lay 
might be sung, or spoken, and the introduction of whom 
betwixt the cantos might remind the reader at intervals, 
of the time, place, and circumstances of the recitation. 
This species of cadre^ or frame, afterwards afforded the 
poem its name of * The Lay of the Last Minstrel.' '' 

Scott at first intended to include the poem in the third 
volume of the Border Minstrelsy. A single scene of feudal 
festivity in the hall of Branksome, disturbed by the 
pranks of a nondescript goblin, was probably all that he 
contemplated at first ; but the poem, soon outgrew the 
dimensions of the original plan ; and the design of includ- 
ing it in the third volume of the Minstrelsy had to be 
abandoned. After Scott had once made up his mind to 
go on with the poem, it proceeded with extraordinary 
rapidity, at the rate of about a canto a week. As he 
himself says, “there was little occasion for pause or 
hesitation, when a troublesome rhyme might be accom- 
modated by an alteration of the stanza, or where an 
incorrect measure might be remedied by a variation in 
the rhyme.” 

The Lay was published in 1805, and its success ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of the author. Its 
popularity was assured from the outset, and Scott relates 
with pride, that “ among those who smiled on the adven- 
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turous Minstrel, were numbered the great names of 
William Pitt and Charles Fox.” 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel was intended to be a re- 
finement upon the old Border ballad: retaining its vigour 
of movement and plainness of expression, while softening 
its roughness and refining its language. But there are 
some features of the poem that have nothing to corre- 
spond to them in the old Border minstrelsy. Such, for 
example, as the description of Melrose by moonlight in 
Canto II., and the introductory and closing stanzas of 
each canto. These stanzas, in which the feelings of the 
minstrel himself are described, appear to have made a 
great impression at the time. Jeffrey notices them with 
praise ; and it was the close of the introduction to Canto 
I. that roused Pitt to the expression of that admiration 
to which Scott alludes in the passage quoted above. Of 
these introductions the noble patriotic stanzas with which 
the sixth Canto begins, are probably better known and 
more often quoted than any other lines that Scott has 
written. 

Jeffrey speaks of ‘‘the prodigious improvement which 
the style of the old romance is capable of receiving frO'm 
a more liberal mixture of pathetic sentiments and gentle 
affections,” and quotes, as an example, one of the most 
beautiful passages of the poem, stanzas xxiv. to xxvii. of 
Canto III., where what is especially noticeable is the 
force of the contrast, the transition from the soft and 
peaceful calm of the scene in stanza xxiv., to the terror 
of the picture in stanza xxv., and all the movement and 
hurry of preparation for war in the following stanzas. 
Equally powerful is the description in Canto II., stanza 
xxiii. to xxv., of a transition of the opposite kindl, from 
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the supernatural horrors of the midnight scene in the 
Abbey of Melrose, to the brightness and freshness of the 
morning as the sun rises behind the Cheviots. Scott^s 
sense of hearing is said to have been blunt : he had no 
idea of music : but these two pictures produce in us all 
the effects of the varied movement of a symphony by one 
of the great masters of music. In reading such passages 
we call to mind the effect of similar contrasts in Shake- 
speare : the peaceful moonlight scene in the fifth act of 
the Merchant of Venice, following on the almost tragic 
interest of the trial scene : and, in a less degree, the 
quiet calm of the opening of the sixth scene of Act I. of 
Macbeth, followed by the horrors of the second act. 

While the general reception that the poem met with 
was so favourable, objections were made, and have con- 
tinued to be made to the supernatural element that it 
contains. Jeffrey says: — ‘‘The magic of the lady, the 
midnight visit to Melrose, and the mighty book of the 
enchanter, which occupy nearly one-third of the whole 
poem, and engross the attention of the reader for a long 
time after the commencement of the narrative, are of no 
use whatsoever in the subsequent development of the 
fable, and do not contribute in any degree, either to the 
production or explanation of the incidents that follow. 
The whole character and proceedings of the goblin page, 
in like manner, may be considered as merely episodical ; 
for though he is employed in some of the subordinate 
incidents, it is remarkable that no material part of the 
fable requires the intervention of supernatural agency. 
The young Buccleugh might have wandered into the 
wood, although he had not been decoyed by a goblin ; 
and the dame might have given her daughter to the 
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deliverer of her son, although she had never listened to 
the prattlement of the river and mountain spirits.” And 
again : — ‘‘ The goblin page is, in our opinion, the capital 
deformity of the poem. We have already said that the 
whole machinery is useless : but the magic studies of the 
lady, and the rifled tomb of Michael Scott, give occasion 
to so much admirable poetry, that we can on no account 
consent to part with them. The page, on the other hand, 
is a perpetual burden to the poet, and to the reader : it 
is an undignified and improbable fiction, which excites 
neither terror, admiration, nor astonishment ; but need- 
lessly debiwes the strain of the whole work, and excites 
at once our incredulity and contempt.” 

Most readers will be inclined to agree with at least 
part of this criticism. And it is not enough to say, as 
Scott has said in his Introduction, that without the 
goblin page the poem would never have been written, 
because it is not the nature of the story that is objected 
to, but the manner in which the supernatural element in 
it is treated. There are two ways of treating the super- 
natural, which may both be effective ; one is, to write in 
the spirit of belief ; the other, in the spirit of ridicule. 
Scott does neither : so that, while we are not amused, 
neither are we beguiled into a momentary forgetfulness 
of the improbability of these stories of goblins and 
ghosts, fairies and witches, as might be the case if they 
were told with a more genuine sympathy and with at 
least more appearance of belief. Scott treated such sub- 
jects with a kind of insincerity, a sort of pretence : he says, 
“ Superstition is very picturesque, and I make it at times 
stand me in great stead, but I never allow it to interfere 
with interest or convenience.” And again, he is ^'learly 
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describing his own state of mind when he makes My 
Aunt Margaret ” say, “ I have a sense of superstition 
about me which I do not wish to part with. It is a feel- 
ing which separates me from this age and links me to 
that to which I am hastening, and I ... do not love 
that it should be dispelled. It soothes my imagination 
without influencing my reason or conduct.” Ruskin re- 
gards this want of serious belief as a reflection of the age 
in which Scott lived. “Nothing,” he says, “is more 
notable or sorrowful in Scott’s mind than its incapacity 
of steady belief in anything. He cannot even resolve 
hardly to believe in a ghost or water-spirit : always ex- 
plains them away in an apologetic manner, not believing, 
all the while, even in his own explanation. ... He 
is in all this the epitome of his epoch. Again, as another 
notable weakness of the age is its habit of looking back, 
in a romantic and passionate idleness, to the past ages, 
not understanding them all the while, nor really desiring 
to understand them, so Scott gives up nearly the half of 
his intellectual power to a fond, yet purposeless, dream- 
ing over the past, and spends half his literary labours in 
endeavours to revive it, not in reality, but on the stage 

of fiction The excellence of Scott’s work is 

precisely in proportion to the degree in which it is 
sketched from present nature.” Modern Painters^ III. 
pt. iv. ch. xvi. p. 270, ed. 1873. 

Hutton says that the popularity of Scott’s poems was 
due to “the high romantic glaw and the extraordinary 
ramantk simplicity of the poetical elements they con- 
tained. . . . The cases in which he makes a study of 
any mood of feeling as he does of this harper’s feel- 
ings, are comparatively rare. Deloraine’s night-ride to 
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Melrose is a good deal more in Scott’s ordinary way, 
than this study of the old harper’s wiiftful mood. But 
whatever his subject, his treatment of it is the same. 
His lines are always strongly drawn, his handling is 
always simple, and his subject always romantic, . . , 
Scott’s romance is like his native scenery — bold, bare 
and rugged, with a swift deep stream of strong pure 
feeling running through it. There is plenty of colour 
in his pictures, as there is on the Scotch hills when the 
heather is out And so too there is plenty of intensity 
in his romantic situations ; but it is the intensity of 
simple, natural, unsophisticated, hardy and manly char- 
acters. But as for subtleties and fine shades of feeling 
in his poems, or anything like the manifold harmonies 
of the richer arts, they are not to be found. Again, 
there is no rich music in his verse. It is its rapid 
onset, its hurrying strength, which so fixes it in the 
mind.” 

Scott himself says of his poems, “ I am sensible that 
if there be anything good about my poetry, or prose 
either, it is a hurried frankness of composition which 
pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people of bold and 
active disposition.” Boys delight in it ; in youth we 
may be allured by the greater passion of Byron and the 
mystical vagueness of Shelley ; but in middle age we 
are again attracted to Scott by his plainness and direct- 
ness, and perhaps also by his very defects. 

The following is Scott’s Preface to the Lay of the Las^ 
Minstrel : — 

The Poem now offered to the Public is intended to* 
illustrate the customs and manners which anciently pre- 
vailed on the Borders of England and Scotland, The: 

B 
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inhabitants, living in a state partly pastoral and partly 
warlike, and combining habits of constant depredation 
with the influence of a rude spirit of chivalry, were 
often engaged in scenes highly susceptible of poetical 
ornament. As the description of scenery and manners 
was more the object of the Author than a combined 
and regular narrative, the plan of the Ancient Metrical 
Romance was adopted, which allows greater latitude, in 
this respect, than would be consistent with the dignity 
of a regular Poem. The same model offered other 
facilities, as it permits an occasional alteration of 
measure, which, in some degree, authorizes the change 
of rhythm in the text. The machineiy also, adopted 
from popular belief, would have seemed puerile in a 
Poem which did not partake of the rudeness of the old 
Ballad or Metrical Romance. ^ 

“ For these reasons, the poem was put into the mouth 
of an ancient Minstrel, the last of the race, who, as he is 
supposed to have survived the Revolution, might have 
caught somewhat of the refinement of modern poetry, 
without losing the simplicity of his original model. The 
date of the Tale itself is about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when most of the personages actually 
flourished. The time occupied by the action is Three 
Nights and Three Days.” 

The story opens on the afternoon of the first day. 
The business of the spirits of the flood and fell, and the 
ride of William of Deloraine to Melrose occupy the 
evening and night Deloraine reaches Melrose at mid- 
night and starts on his return journey before daybreak. 
In the early morning of the second day he meets 
Oranstpun, fights with and is wounded by him, and is 
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carried to Branksome by the dwarf, who then leads the 
young Byccleugh into the woods where he is captured 
by the English. The dwarf returns to the castle, and 
the Lady Buccleugh busies herself in attending to the 
wounded Deloraine. “So passed the day.” In the 
evening the beacons are seen which announce the coming 
of the English, and preparations are made to resist 
them — 

So pass’d the anxious night away, i 

And welcome was the peep of day.’lf 

At daybreak on the third day Tinlinn arrives at 
Branksome with “ tidings of the English foe,” who 
reach the castle three hours later. The next day, “at 
the fourth hour from peep of dawn,” is fixed for the 
single combat between Musgrave and Deloraine, and 
the rest of the third day is spent by the opposing forces 
in amicable companionship. On the morning of the 
fourth day, Cranstoun, in the guise of Deloraine, defeats 
and slays Musgrave, and so redeems the young Buccleugh 
from captivity. The real Deloraine appears ; Cranstoun 
reveals himself; and the Lady Buccleugh, seeing that 
Fate is against her, consents to his marriage with her 
daughter Margaret. The “spousal rites were ended” 
by “ the merry hour of noon,” and the rest of the day ia 
taken up with the festivities at Branksome ; in the after- 
noon, “long before the sinking day,” the goblin dwarf 
is miraculously snatched away. This ends the Three 
Nights and Days. The ‘bridal,* or actual marriage, 
and the pilgrimage happened at a later time, and do not 
fall within the action of the poem. 
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List of some books dealing with Scott^s life and 
writings 

Lockhart. Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

Huttok. Scott {English Mm of Letters), 

Jeffrey. Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Stephen (Leslie). Hours in a Library (First Series). 
Carlyle. Miscellanies, voL iv. Review of Lockhart^s 
Life of Scott. 

Ruskin. Modern Painters, vol. iii, part 4, ch. xvi. 
Bagehot. Literary Studies, vol. ii. 

ENCYCLOP.fiDiA Britannioa. Life of Scott, by W. Minto. 


The following sketch of the story of the Lay is taken 
from Jeffrey's review of the poem in the EdirJmrgh 
Review. The first paragraph covers so much of the story 
as is comprised in the first three cantos. 

“Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, the Lord of Branksome, 
was slain in a skirmish with the Carrs, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He left a daughter of matchless 
beauty, an infant son, and a high-minded widow, who, though 
a very virtuous and devout person, was privately addicted to 
the study of magic, in which she had l)een initiated by her 
father. Lord Cranatoun, their neighbour, was at feud with 
the whole clan of Scott, but had fallen desperately in love 
with the daughter, who returned his passion with equal 
sincerity and ardour, though withheld, by her duty to her 
mother, from uniting her destiny with his. The poem opens 
with a description of the warlike establishment of Branksome 
hall, and the first incident that occurs is a dialogue between 
the Spirits of the adjoining motmtain and river, who, after 
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consulting the stars, declare that no good fortune can ever 
bless the mansion “ till pride be quelled, and love be free.” 
The lady, whose forbidden studies had taught her to under- 
stand the language of such speakers, overhears their conver- 
sation ; and vows, if possible, to retain her purpose in spite 
of it. She calls a gallant knight of her train, therefore, and 
directs him to ride immediately to the Abbey, of Melrose, 
and there to ask from the Monk of St. Mary’s Aisle, 
the mighty book that was hid in the tomb of the Wizard, 
Michael Scott. The remainder of the First Canto is occu- 
pied with the night journey of the warrior. When he 
delivers his message, the monk appears filled with conster- 
nation and terror, but leads him at last through many 
galleries and chapels to the spot where the Wizard was 
interred ; and, after some account of his life and char- 
acter, the warrior heaves up the tombstone, and is dazzled 
by the streaming splendour of an ever-burning lamp, 
which illuminates the sepulchre of the Enchanter. With 
trembling hand he takes the book from the side of the 
deceased, and hurries home with it in his bosom. In the 
meantime. Lord Cranstoun and the lovely Margaret have met 
at dawn in the woods adjacent to the Castle, and are repeat- 
ing their vows of true love, when they are startled by the 
approach of a horseman. The lady retreats, and the love^ 
advancing finds it to be the messenger from Branksome, with 
whom, as an hereditary enemy, he thinks it necessary to enter 
immediately into combat. The poor knight, fatigued with his 
nocturnal adventures, is dismounted at the fii'st shock, and 
fafla desperately wounded to the ground ; while Lord Cran- 
stoun, relenting to the kinsman of his beloved, directs his 
page to attend him to the castle, an<l gallops home before any 
alarm can be given. Lord Cranstoun’s page is something 
unearthly. It is a little misshapen dwarf, whom he found 
one day when he was hunting in a solitary glen, and took 
home with him. It never speaks except now and then to cry 
lost 1 lost 1 lost ! ” and is, on the whole, a liateful, malicious 
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little urchin, with no one good quality but his unaccountable 
attachment and fidelity to his master. This personage, on 
approaching the wounded Borderer, discovers the mighty 
book in his bosom, which he finds some difficulty in opening, 
and has scarcely had time to read a single spell in it, when he 
is struck down by an invisible liand, and the clasps of the 
magic volume shut suddenly more closely than ever. This 
one spell, however, enables him to practice every kind of illu- 
sion. He lays the wounded knight on his horse, and leads 
him into the castle, while the warders see nothing but a wain 
of hay. He throws him down unperceived at the door of the 
lady’s chamber, and turns to make good his retreat. In pass- 
ing through the court, however, he sees the young heir of 
Buccleuch at play, and, assuming the form of one of his com- 
panions, tempts him to go out with him to the woods, where, 
as soon as they pass a rivulet, he assumes his own shape and 
bounds away. The bewildered child is met by two English 
archers, who make prize of him, and carry him off, while the 
.goblin page returns to the Castle, where he personates the 
young baron, to the great annoyance of the whole inhabitants. 
The lady finds the wounded kniglit, and eagerly employs 
'charms for his recovery, that she may learn the story of his 
disaster. The lovely Margaret, in the meantime, is sitting in 
her turret, gazing on the western star and musing on the 
scenes of the morning, when she discovers the blazing beacons 
that announce the approach of an English enemy. The alarm 
is immediately given, and bustling preparations made through- 
out the mansion for defence.” 

*‘The English force, under the command of the Lords 
Howard and Dacre, speedily appears before the Castle, 
leading with them the young Buccleuch, and propose that 
the lady should either give up Sir William of Deloraine 
(who had been her messenger to Melrose), as having incurred 
the guilt of March treason, or receive an English garrison 
within Iier walls. She answers, with much spirit, that her 
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kinsman will clear himself of the imputation of treason by 
single combat, and that no foe shall ever get admittance into 
her fortress. The English lords, being secretly apprised of 
the approach of powerful succours to the besieged, agree to 
the proposal of the combat, and stipulate that the boy shall 
be restored to liberty or detained in bondage according to the 
issue of the battle. The lists are appointed for the ensuing 
day, and a truce being proclaimed in the meantime, the 
opposing bands mingle in hospitality and friendship.” 

“Deloraine being wounded, was expected to appear by a 
champion, and some contention arises for the honour of that 
substitution. This, however, is speedily terminated by a 
person in the armour of the warrior himself, who encounters 
the English champion, slays him, and leads the captive young 
chieftain to the embraces of his mother. At this moment 
Beloraine himself appears, half clothed and unarmed, to claim 
the combat which has terminated in his absence ! and all 
flock around the stranger who had personated himself so 
successfully. He unclasps his helmet ; and behold 1 Lord 
Ci*anstoun of Teviotside ! The lady, overcome with gratitude, 
and the remembrance of the Spirits’ prophecy, consents to 
forgo the feud and to give the fair hand of Margaret to the 
enamoured baron.” 

“ The rites of betrothment are then celebrated with gre^t 
magnificence ; and a splendid entertainment given ^ 

English and Scottish chieftains whom the bad assem- 

bled at Branksome. Lord Ci^ugtonn’s page playa seV6«i‘i 
unlucky tricks during the festival, and breeds some dis^nsion 
among the warriors. To soothe their ireful mood, the min- 
strels are introduced, who recite three ballad pieces of con- 
siderable merit, J ust as their songs are ended, a supernatural 
darkness spreads itself through the hall ; a tremendous 
of lightning and peal of thunder ensue, which break just on 
the spot where the goblin page had been seated, who is heard 
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to cry ‘found ! found ! found !* and is no more to be seen 
when the darkness clears away. The whole party is chilled 
with terror at this extraordinary incident ; and Deloraine 
protests that he distinctly saw the figure of the ancient 
wizard, Michael Scott, in the middle of the lightning. The 
lady renounces for ever the unhallowed study of magic ; and 
all the chieftains, struck with awe and consternation, vow to 
make a pilgrimage to Melrose to implore rest and forgiveness 
for the spirit of the departed sorcerer. With the description 
of this ceremony, the Minstrel closes his lay.” 



THE 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was infirai and old ; 

His wither’d cheek, and tresses grey, 

Seem’d to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orpluin boy. 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivaliy ; 

For, welladay ! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 10 

And he, neglected and oppress’d. 

Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfrey lx)me, 

He caroll’d, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caress’d, 

High placed in hall, a welccmie guest. 

He |X)ur’d, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger fill’d the Stuarts’ throne ; 20 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had call’d his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorn’d and poor. 

He begg’d his bread from door to door, 

<1 
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And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp, a king had loved to hear. 

He pass’d where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen lx)wer : 

The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 

No humbler resting-place was nigh. — 30 

With hesitating step at last, 

The embattled portal arch he pass’d, 

Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roll’d back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess mark’d his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials tell, 

That they should tend the old man well : 40 

For she had known adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree ; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb 1 

When kindness had his wants supplied. 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride ; 

And he began to talk anon, 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him, God ! 50 

A braver ne’er to battle rode ; 

And how full many a tale he knew, 

Of the old warriors of Buccleiich : 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man’s strain. 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak. 

He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 

Tliat, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 
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The humble boon was soon obtain’d ; 

Tlie Aged Minstrel audience gain’d. 

But, when he reach’d the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wish’d his boon denied ; 

For, when to tune his harp he tried,- 
His trembling hand had lost the ease. 
Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain— 

He tried to tune his harp in vain ! 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 
Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain. 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls. 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had play’d it to King Cliarles the Good, 
When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wish’d, yet fear’d, to try 
The !ong-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray’d. 

And an uncertain warbling made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the meastire wild. 

The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 
And lighten’d up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy I 
In varying cadence, soft or strong. 

He swept the sounding chords along : 

Tlie present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot : 

(.’old diffidence, and age’s frost. 
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In the full tide of song were lost j 
Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 100 


CANTO FIRST. 


1 . 

The feast was over in Branksome tower, 

And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 

Jesu Maria, shield us well ! 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 

Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 


II. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesae all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire. 

Loiter’d through the lofty hall, 10 

Or crowded round the ample fire : 

The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretch’d upon the rushy floor. 

And urged, in dreams, the forest -race. 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

III. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome-Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 20 

Waited, duteous, on them all : 
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They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 


IV. 

Ten of them were sheath’d in steel, 

With belted sword, and spur on heel ; 

They quitted not their harness bright, 

Neither by day nor yet by night 
They lay down to rest, 

With corslet laced. 

Pillow’d on buckler cold and hard ; 30 

They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel. 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet 
barr’d. 


V. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 

Waited the beck of the warders ten ; 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight. 

Stood saddled in stable day and night. 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 

And with Jed wood -axe at saddle-bow ; 

A hundred more fed free in stall : — 40 

Such was the custom of Branksome-Hall. 


VI. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 

Why watch these warriors, arm’d, by night ? — 
They watch, to hear the blood-hound baying ; 
They watch, to hear the war-horn braying : 

To see St. George’s red cross streaming, 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming : 

They watch, against Southern force and guile, 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy’s powers, 
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Threaten Branksonie’s lordly towers, 50 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

vir. 

Such is the custom of Branksome*Hall. — 

Many a valiant knight is here ; 

But he, the chieftain of them all, 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 

Beside his broken spear. 

Bards long shall tell, 

How Lord Walter fell ! 

When stai*tled burghers fled, afar, 

Tlie furies of the Border war ; 60 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden. 

And heard the slogan’s deadly yell — 

Then the Chief of Braiiksome fell. 

VIII. 

Can piety the discord heal, 

Or stanch the death-feud’s enmity ? 

Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, 

Can love of blessed charity ? 

No ! vainly to each holy shrine, 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew ; 70 

Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs, their own red falchions slew : 

While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 

The slaughter’d chiefs, the mortal jar. 

The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot ! 


IX. 

In sorrow o’er Lord Walter’s bier 
The warlike foresters had bert ; 
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And many a flower, and many a tear, 80 

Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent ; 

But o’er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Lady e dropp’d nor flower nor tear 1 
Vengeance, deep-brooding o’er the slain, 

Had lock’d the source of softer woe ; 

And burning pride, and high disdain. 

Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 

Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp’d from the nurse’s knee — 

“ And if I live to be a man, 90 

My father’s death revenged shall be ! ” — 

Their fast the mothei'’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek. 

X. 

All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair. 

Hung Margaret o’er her slaughter’d sire, 

And wept in wild despair. 

But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied ; 

For hopeless love, and anxious fear, 100 

Had lent their mingled tide : 

Nor in her mother’s alter’d eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 

Her lover, ’gainst her father’s clan, 

A^ith Carr in arms had stood. 

When Mathouse-burn to Melrose mn 
All purple with their blood ; 

And well she knew, her mother dread, 

Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed, 

Would see her on her dying bed. 


no 
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XI, 

Of noble race the Ladye came, 

Her father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethune’s line of Picard ie : 

He learned the art that noue may name, 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 

Men said, he changed his mortal frame, 

By feat of magic mystery ; 

For when, in studious mood he paced 
St. Andrew’s cloister’d hall. 

His form no darkening shadow traced 120 

Upon the sunny wall ! 

XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow. 

He taught that Ladye fair, 

Till to her bidding she could bow 
The viewless forms of air. 

And now she sits in secret bower, 

In old Lord David’s w'estern tower, 

And listens to a heavy sound, 

That moans the mossy turrets round* 

Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, 130 

That chafes against the scaur’s red side ? 

Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 

Is it the echo from the rocks ? 

What may it be, the heavy sound. 

That moans old Branksome’s turrets round ? 

XIIT. 

At the sullen, moaning sound. 

The ban-dogs bay and howl ; 

And, from the turrets round, 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 

In the hall, both squire and knight 


140 
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Swore that a storm was near, 

And looked forth to view the night ; 

But the night was still and clear 1 

XIV. 

From the sound of Teviot’a tide, 

Chafing with the mountain’s side, 

From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 

From the sullen echo of the rock, 

From the voice of the coming storm, 

The Ladye knew it well ! 

It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 150 

And he call’d on the Spirit of the Fell 

XV. 

I^ibcr (Spirit. 

‘‘Sleep’st thou, brother?” — 

fountain (Spirit. 

— “ Brother, nay — 

On my hills the moonbeams play. 

From Craik-cross to Skelfhill-pen, 

By every rill, in every glen, 

Merry elves their morris pacing. 

To a()rial minstrelsy, 

Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 

Up, and mark their nimble feet ! 160 

Up, and list their music sweet I ” — 

XVI. 

ISiber (Spirit 

‘‘ Tears of an imprison’d maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream ; 

0 
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Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden, 

Mourns beneath the’nioon^s pale beam. 

Tell me, thou, who view’st the stars, 

When shall cease these feudal jars ? 

What shall be the maiden’s fate ? 

Who shall be the maiden’s mate ? ** — 

XVII. 

“ Arthur’s slow wain his course doth roll, 170 

In utter darkness, round the pole ; 

The Northern Bear lowers black and grim ; 

Orion’s studded belt is dim ; 

Twinkling faint, and distant far. 

Shimmers through mist each planet star ; 

111 may I read their high decree ! 

But no kind influence deign they shower 
On Teviot’s tide, and Branksome’s tower. 

Till pride be quell’d, and love be free.” 

XVIII. 

The unearthly voices ceast, 180 

And the heavy sound was still ; 

It died on the river’s breast. 

It died on the side of the hill. 

But round Lord David’s tower 
The sound still floated near ; 

For it rung in the Ladye’s bower. 

And it rung in the Ladye’s ear. 

She raised her stately head, 

And her heart throbb’d high with pride : — 

“ Your mountains shall bend, 190 

And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our foeman’s brkle I ” 
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XIX. 

The Ladye sought the lofty hall, 

Where many a bold retainer 1^, 

And, with jocund din, among them all, 

Her son pursued his infant play. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 

And round the hall right merrily, 

In mimic foray rode. 200 

Even bearded knights, in arms grown old, 

Share in his frolic gambols bore, 

Albeit their hearts, of rugged mould, 

Were stubborn as the steel they wore. 

For the grey warrioi's prophesied. 

How the brave boy, in future war, 

Should tame the Unicorn’s pride. 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 


XX. 

The Ladye forgot her puriK>se high. 

One moment, and no more ; 210 

One moment gazed with a mother s eye. 

As she paused at the arched door : 

Then, from amid the armed train, 

She call’d to her William of Deloraine. 


XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 

As e’er couch’d Border lance by knee ; 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood -hounds ; 

In Eske or Liddel, foixls were none. 

But he would ride them, one by one ; 


220 
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Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s pride; 

Alike to him was tide or time. 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime ; 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand. 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 

Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s King, and Scotland’s Queen. 230 

XXII. 

‘‘ Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 

Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride. 

Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 

And in Melrose’s holy pile 

Seek thou the Monk of St. Mary’s aisle. 

Greet the Father well from me ; 

Say that the fated hour is come, 

And to-night he shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb : 240 

For this will be St. Michael’s night. 

And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright ; 

And the Cross, of bloody red, 

Will point to the grave of the mighty dead. 

XXIII. 

“ What he gives thee, see thou keep ; 

Stay not thou for food or sleep : 

Be it scroll, or be it book, 

Into it, Knight, thou must not look ; 

If thou readest, thou art lorn ! 

Better hadst thou ne’er been born 1 250 


O swiftly can speed my dapple-grey steed. 
Which drinks of the Teviot clear : 
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Ere break of day,” the Warrior *gan say, 

“ Again will I be here : 

And safer by none may thy errand be done, 

Than, noble dame, by me ; 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Were’t my neck- verse at Hairibee.” 

XXV. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast, 

And soon the steep descent he past, 260 

Soon cross’d the sounding barbican, 

And soon the Teviot side he won. 

Eastward the wooded j)ath he rode. 

Green hazels o’er his basnet nod ; 

He pass’d the Peel of Goldiland, 

And cross’d old Borthwick’s roaring strand ; 

Dimly he view’d the Moat-hill’s mound. 

Where Druid shades still flitted round ; 

111 Hawick twinkled many a light ; 

Behind him soon they set in night ; 270 

And soon he spurr’d his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs tlie watchmen mark : — 

“ Stand, ho ! thou courier of the dark.” — 

“For Branksome, ho ! ” the knight rejoin’d, 

And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turn’d him now from Teviotside, 

And, guided by the tinkling rill. 

Northward the dark ascent did ride, 

And gained the moor at Horsliehill ; 

Broad on the left before him lay. 

For many a mile, the Roman way. 


280 
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XXVII. 

A moment now he slack’d his speed, 

A moment breathed his panting steed ; 

Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 

And loosen’d in the sheath his brand. 

On Minto-crags the moonbeams glint, 

Where Barnhill hew’d his bed of flint ; 

Who flung his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 

Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 290 

Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy ; 

Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes home. 

The terrors of the robber’s horn ; 

Cliffs, which, for many a later year, 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear, 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 

Ambition is no cure for love ! 

XXVIIl. 

Unchallenged, thence pass’d Deloraiiie, 

To ancient Riddel’s fair domain, 300 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 

Down from the lakes did raving come ; 

Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 

In vain ! no torrent, deep or broad. 

Might bar the bold moss-trooper’s road. 

XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low. 

And the water broke o’er the saddlebow ; 

Above the foaming tide, I ween, 

Scarce lialf the charger’s neck was seen ; 310 

For he was barded from counter to tail, 

Ajid the rider was armed complete in mail ; 
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Never heavier man and horse 
Stemm’d a midnight torrent’s force. 

The warrior’s very plume, I say, 

Was daggled by the dashing spray ; 

Yet, through good heart, and Our Ladye’s grace, 

At length he gained the landing place. 

XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the raarch*man won, 

And sternly shook his plumed head, 320 

As glanced his eye o’er Halidon ; 

For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallow’d morn arose. 

When first the Scott and Carr were foes ; 

When royal James beheld the fray. 

Prize to the victor of the day ; 

When Home and Douglas, in the van. 

Bore down Buccleuch’s retiring clan, 

Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 

Reek’d on dark Elliot’s Border spear. 330 

XXXL 

In bitter mood he spurred fast. 

And soon the hated heath was past ; 

And far beneath, in lustre wan, 

Old Melros’ rose, and fair Tweed ran : 

Like some tall rock with lichens grey, 

Seem’d dimly huge, the dark Abbaye. 

When Hawick he pass’d, ha(i curfew rung. 

Now midnight lauds were in Melrose sung. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale, 

In solemn wise did rise and fail, 340 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 
Is waken’d by the winds alone. 

Bttt when Melrose he reach’d, ’twas silence all ;* 
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He meetly stabled his steed in stall, 
And sought the convent’s lonely wall. 


Here paused the harp ; and with its swell 
The Master’s fire and courage fell ; 

Dejectedly, and low, he bow’d, 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

He seem’d to seek, in every eye, 360 

If they approved his minstrelsy ; 

And, diffident of present praise, 

Somewhat he spoke of former days. 

And how old age, and wand’ring long, 

Had done his hand and harp some wrong. 

The Duchess and her daughters fair, 

And every gentle lady there. 

Each after each in due degree, 

Gave praises to his melody ; 

His hand was true, his voice was clear, 360 

And much they long’d the rest to hear. 

Encouraged thus, the Aged Man, 

After meet rest, again began. 


CANTO SECOND 


I. 

If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day, 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
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Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 10 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 

Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 


ii. 

Short halt did Deloraine make there ; 

Little reck’d he of the scene so fair : 20 

With dagger’s hilt, on the wicket strong, 

He struck full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 

“ Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late ? ” — 

“ From Braiiksonie I,” the warrior cried ; 

And straight the wicket open’d wide : 

For Branksome’s Cliiefs had in battle stood, 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose ; 

And lands and livings, many a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their souls’ repose. 30 

III. 

Bold Deloraine his errand said ; 

The porter bent his humble head ; 

With torch in hand, and feet unshod. 

And noiseless step, the path he trod ; 

The arched cloister, far and wide, 

Rang to the warrior’s clanking stride, 

Till, stooping low his lofty crest, 

He enter’d the cell of the ancient priest. 

And lifted his barred aventayle, 

To hail the Monk of St. Mary’s aisle. 


40 
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IV. 

The Ladye of Branksome greets thee by me ; 
Says, that the fated hour is come, 

And that to-night I shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb.” — 

From sackcloth couch the Monk arose, 

With toil his stiffen’d limbs he rear’d ; 

A hundred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard. 


V. 

And strangely on the Knight look’d he, 

And his blue eyes gleam’d wild and wide ; 
“ And darest thou, Warrior ! seek to see 
What heaven and hell alike would hide ? 
My breast, in belt of iron pent, 

With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn ; 
For threescore years, in penance spent, 

My knees those flinty stones have worn ; 
Yet all too little to atone 
For knowing what should ne’er be known. 
Would’st thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance drie, 
Yet wait thy latter end with fear — 

Then, daring Warrior, follow me I ” — 


VI. 

“ Penance, father, will I none ; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry. 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 

When I ride on a Border foray. 

Other prayer can I none ; 

So speed me my errand, and let me be gone.”— 


60 
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VII. 

Again on the Knight look’d the Churchman old, 70 
And again he sighed heavily ; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 

And he thought on the days that were long since by, 
When his limbs were strong, and his courage was 
high 

Now, slow and faint, he led the way, 

Where, cloister’d round, the garden lay ; 

The pillar’d arches were over their head, 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright, 80 

Glisten’d with the dew of night ; 

Nor herb, nor floweret, glisten’d there. 

But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 

The Monk gazed long on the lovely moon. 

Then into the night he looked forth ; 

And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 

So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start ; 

Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 90 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 

He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright. 

That spirits were riding the northern light. 


By a steel-clench’d postemjdoor^ 

They enter’d now the chancel tall ; 
The darken’d roof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty and light and small : 
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Th» key-st^n^' t |ip .t lock’d each ribbed aisle, 
as a fleurnie^s, or a qu^re^feuille ; 

The c orbells were carved grotesque and gnm 
And the pillars, with cluster’d shafts so trim, 

With base and with capital flourish’d around, 
Seem’d bundles of lances which garlands had bound 



Full many a scutcheon and banner riven, 

Shook to the cold night- wind of heaven, 

Around the screened altar’s pale ; / 

And there the dying lamps did burn, 

Before thy low and lonely ^n, 

O gallant Chief of Otterburne ! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale ! 110 

O fading honours of the dead ! 

O high ambition, lowly laid ! 

XI. 

The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou would’st have thought some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 

And changed the willow- wreaths to stone. 120 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 

Show’d many a prophet, and many a saint. 

Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 

Pull in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Mi^Wl brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate’s pride. 

The moonbeam kiss’d the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 
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XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone, — 

(A Scottish monarch slept below ;) 130 

Thus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone : — 

I was not always a man of woe ; - 
For Paynim countries I have trod, 

And fought beneath the Cross of God : 

Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear, 

And their iron clang sounds strange to my ear. 

XIII. 

“ In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott : 

A Wizard, of such dreaded fame, 

That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 140 

Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame 1 
Some of his skill he taught to me ; 

And, Warrior, I could say to thee 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in three. 

And l^ridled the Tweed with a curb of stone. 

But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 

And for having but thought them my heart within, 

A treble penance must be done. 

xiv. 

“When Michael lay on his dying bed, 150 

His conscience was awakened : 

He bethought him of his sinful deed. 

And he gave me a sign to come with speed : 

I was in Spain when the morning rose. 

But I stood by his bed ere evening close. 

The words may not again be said, 

That he spoke to me, on death-bed laid ; 
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They would rend this Abbaye’s mas jy nave, 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 

XV. 

I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 160 

That never mortal might therein look : 

And never to tell where it was bid, 

Save at his Chief of Branksome’s need : 

And when that need was past and o’er. 

Again the volume to restore. 

I buried him on St. Michael’s right. 

When the bell toll’d one, and the moon was bright, 
And I dug his chamber among the dead. 

When the floor of the chancel was stained red, 

That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 170 
And scare the fiends from the Wizard’s grave. 

XVI. 

“ It was a night of woe and dread, 

When Michael in the tomb I laid ! 

Strange sounds along the chancel pass’d, 

The banners waved without a blast,” — 

— Still spoke the Monk, when the bell toll’d one ! — 

I tell you, that a braver man 

Than William of Deloraine, good at need, 

Against a foe ne’er spurr’d a steed ; 

Yet somewhat was he chill’d with dread, 180 

And his hair did bristle upon his head. 

XVII. 

“ Lo, Warrior I now the Cross of Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 

Within it bums a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night : 

That lamp shall bum unquenchably, 

Until the eternal doom shall be.”*— 
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Slow moved the Monk to the broad flagston e. 

Whicli the bloody Cross was traced upon : 

He pointed to a s gcre ^nook ; 190 

An iron bar the Warrior took ; 

And the Monk made a sign with his wither’d hand, 
The grave’s huge portal to expand. 

XVIII. 

With beating heart to the task he went ; 

His Bine v v frame o’er the grave-stone bent : 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows, like rain. 

It was by dint of passin g strength. 

That he moved the massy stone at length. 

I would you had been there, to see 2T)0 

How the light broke forth so gloriously, 

Stream’d uj)ward to the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof ! 

No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright : 

It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 

And, issuing from the tomb, 

Show’d the Monk’s cowl, and visage pale. 

Danced on the dark -brow’d Warrior’s mail, 

And kiss’d his waving plume. 


Before their eyes the Wizard lay, 210 

As if he had i\ot been dead a day. 

His silver roll’d, 

He seem’d some seventy winters ola ; 

A palmer’s amice wrapp’d him round, 

^Vith a wrough t Spanish baldric bound, 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea : 

His left hand held his Book of Might ; 

A silver cress was in his right ; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee : 
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High and majestic was his look, 220 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face : 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 


XX. 

Often had William of Beloraine 
Eode through the battle’s bloody plain, 

And trampled down the warriors slain,* 

And neither known remorse nor aw i ; 

Yet now remorse and awe he own’d ; 

His breath came thick, his head swam round, 

When this strange scene of death he saw. 230 
Bewilder’d and unnerved he stood. 

And the priest pray’d fervently and loud : 

With eyes averted prayed he ; 

He might not endure the sight to see, 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

XXI. 

And when the priest his death-prayer had pray’d, 
Thus unto Beloraine he said : — 

‘‘ Now, speed thee what thou hast to do. 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue 

For those, thou mayst not lodlTupon, ^ 240 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone ! ” 

Then Beloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp’d, and with iron bound : 

He thought, as he took it, the dead man frown’d ; 

But the glare of the sepulchral light, , 

Perchance, had dazzledTHie Warrior’s sight. 

xxii. 

Wlien the huge stone sunk o’er the tomb. 

The night return’d in double gloom ; 
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For the moon had gone down, and the stars were few ; 
And, a& the Knight and Priest withdrew, 261 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain. 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

’'Tis said, as through the aisles they passed, 

They heard strange noises on the blast ; 

And through the cloister-galleries small, 

Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall, 

Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran. 

And voices unlike the voice of man ; 

As if the fiends kept holiday, 260 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 

I say the tale as ^twas said to me. 

XXIII. 

“ Now, hie thee hence,” the Father said, 

And when we are on death- bed laid, 

O may our dear Ladye, and sweet St. John, 

Forgive our souls for the deed we have done ! ” 

The Monk return’d him to his cell. 

And many a prayer and penance sped ; 

When the convent met at the noontide bell — 270 

The Monk of St. Mary’s aisle was dead ! 

Before the cross was the body laid, 

With hands clasp’d fast, as if still he pray’d. 

XXIV. 

The Knight breathed free in the morning wind. 

And strove his hardihood Co find : 

He was glad when he pass’d the tomb- stones grey. 
Which girdle round the fair Abbaye ; 

For the mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 

Felt like a load upon his breast ; 

And his joints, with nerves of iron twined, 

D 


280 
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Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. 

Full fain wets he when the dawn of day, 

Began to brighten Cheviot grey ; 

He joy^d to see the cheerful light, 

And he said Ave Mary, as well as he might. > 

XXV. 

The sun had brighten’d Cheviot grey, 

The sun had brighten'd the Carter’s * side ; 

And soon beneath the rising day 

Smiled Branksome towers and Teviot’s tide. 

The wild birds told their warbling tale, 290 

And waken’d every flower that blojTCporoo^ 

And peeped forth the violet pale, 

And spread her breast the mountain rose. 

And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet naler than the violet pale. 

She early left her sleepless bed, 

The fairest maid of Teviot^ j^le . 

XXVI. 

Why does fair Margaret so early awake, 

And don her kirtl e so hastilie ; 

And the silken knots, which in hurry she would make, 
Why tremble her slender fingers to tie ; 301 

Why does she stop, and look often around, 

As she glides down the secret stair ; 

And why does she pat the shaggy blood-hound, 

As she rouses him up from his lair ; , 

And, though she passes the postern alone, 

Why is not the watchman’s bugle blown ? 

XXVII. 

The Ladye steps in doubt and dread, 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread ; 
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The Ladye caresses the rough blood-hound, 310 

Lest his voice should waken the castle round ; 

The watchman’s bugle is not blown, 

For he was her foster^athei^s son ; 

And she glides through the greenwood at dawn of 
light, 

To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight. 

XXVIII. 

The Knight and Ladye fair are met, 

And under the hawthorn’s boughs are set. 

A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 

He was stately, and young, and tall ; 320 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall : 

And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid, 

Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 

When the half sigh her swelling breast 
Against the silken ribbon prest ; 

When her blue eyes their secret told. 

Though shaded by her locks of gold — 

Where would you find the peerless fail*. 

With Margaret of Branksome might compare ! 

XXIX. 

And now, fair dames, methinks I see 330 

You listen to my minstrelsy : 

Your waving locks ye backward throw, 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow : 

Ye ween to hear a melting tale. 

Of two true lovers in a dale ; 

And how the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint his faithful passion strove ; 

Swore he might at her feet expire, 

But never, never cease to love ; 
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And liow she blush’d and how she sigh’d, 340 

And, half consenting, half denied, 

And said that she would die a maid ; — 

Yet, might the bloody feud be stay’d, 

Henry of Cranstoun, and only he, 

Margaret of Bratiksome’s choice should be. 


XXX. 

Alas ! fair dames, your hopes are vain ! 

My harp has lost the enchanting strain ; 

Its lightness would my age reprove : 

My hairs are grey, my limbs are old. 

My heart is dead, my veins are cold : 350 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, moss’d o er by ej^ 

The Baron’s Dwarf his courser held, 

And held his crested helm and spear ; 

That Dwarf was scarce an earthly man, 

If the tales were true that of him ran 
Through all the Border, far and near. 

Twas said, when the Baron a-hunting rode 
Through Reedsdale’s glens, but rarely trode, 

He heard a voice cry, “ Lost ! lost ! lost 1 ” 360 

And, like tennis-ball by racket toss’d, 

A leap, of thirty feet and three. 

Made from the gorse this elfin shape, 

Distj;iJlfced like some dwarfish ape. 

And lighted at Lord Cranstoun’s knee. 

Lord Cranstoun w’as some whit dismay’d ; 

’Tis said that five good miles he rade, 

To rid him of his company ; 

But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran foip, 

And the Dwarf was first at the castle door. 370 
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XXXII. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said : 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron staid ; 

Little he ate, and less he spoke, 

Nor mingled with the menial flo ck : 

And oft apart his arms he tossed. 

And often muttered “ Lost ! lost ! lost ! 

He was waspis h, arch, and litUerlie, f 
But well Lord Cranstoun served lie : 

And he of his service was full fain ; 

For once he had been ta’en or slain, 380 

An it had not been for his ministr}% 

All between 9pm? and Hermitage, 

Talk’d of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin-Page. 

XXXIII. 

For the Baron went on pilgrimage, 

And took with him this elvish Page, 

To Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes : 

For there, beside onr Ladye’s lake, 

An offering he had sworn to make, 

And he would pay his vows. 

But the Ladye of Bi’anksome gather’d a band 390 
Of the beat that would ride at her command : 

The trysting-place was Newark Lee. 

Wat of Harden came thither amain. 

And thither came John of Thirlestane, 

And thither came William of Deloraine ; 

They were three hundred spears and three. 

Through Donglas-burn, up Yarrow stream, 

Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 

They came to St. Mary’s lake ere da/ ; 

But the chapel was void, and the Baron a>vay. 400 
They bum’d the chapel for very rage, 

And cursed Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin-Page. 
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XXXIV. 

And now, in Branksome’s good greenwood, 

As under the aged oak he stood, 

The Baron’s courser pricks his ears, 

As if a distant noise he hears. 

The Dwarf waves his long lean arm on high. 

And signs to the lovers to part and fly : 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret through the hazel grove, 410 

Flew like the startled cushat-dove : 

The Dwarf the stirrup held and rein ; 

Vaulted the knight on his steed amain, 

And, pondering deep that morning's scene, 

Rode eastward through the hawthorns green. 


While thus he pour’d the lengthen’d tale, 

The Minstrel’s voice began to fail : 

Full slyly smiled the observant page, 

And gave the wither’d hand of age 
A goblet, crown’d with mighty wine, 420 

The blood of Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high. 

And, while the big drop fill’d his eye. 

Pray’d God to bless the Duchess long. 

And all who cheer’d a son of song. 

The attending maidens smiled to .see 
How long, how deep, how zealously, 

The precious juice the Minstrel quaff’d ; 

And he, embolden’d by the draught, 

Look’d gaily back to them, and laugh’d. 4»30 

The cordial nectar of the bowl 

Swell’d his old veins, and cheer’d his soul ; 

A lighter, livelier prelude ran, 

, Ere thus his tale again began. 
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CANTO THIRD. 


I. 

And said I that my limbs were old, 

And said I that my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly fire was fled, 

And my poor wither’d heart was dead, 

And that I might not sing of love ? — 

How could I, to the dearest theme 
That ever warm’d a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove 1 
How could I name love’s very name, 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame 1 10 


II. 

In peace, Love times the shepherd’s reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

in. 

So tliought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween. 

While, pondering deep the tender scene, 

He rode through Branksome’s hawthorn green. 20 
But the Page shouted wild and shrill, 

And scarce his helmet could lie don. 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on. 

That warrior’s steed, so dapple>grey, 

Was dark with sweat, and splash’d with clay ; 

His armour red with many a stain : 

He seem’d in such a weary plight. 
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As if he had ridden the live-loilg night ; 

For it was William of Deloraine. 30 


IV. 

But no whit weary did he seem, 

When, dancing in the sunny beam, 

He markd the crane on the Baron’s crest ; 

For his ready spear was in his rest. 

Few were the words, and stem and high, 

That mark’d the foemen’s feudal hate ; 

For question fierce, and proud reply. 

Give signal soon of dire debate. 

Their very coursers seem’d to know 

That each was other’s mortal foe, 40 

And snorted fire, when wheel’d around, 

To give each knight his vantage-ground. 


V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent ; 

He sigh’d a sigh, and pray’d a prayer ; 

The prayer was to his patron saint, 

The sigh was to his ladye fair. 

Stout Deloraine nor sigh’d nor pray’d. 

Nor saint, nor ladye, call’d to aid ; 

But he stoop’d his head, and couch’d his spear. 

And spurr’d his steed to full career. 60 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem’d like the bursting thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stem was the dint the Borderer lent I 
The stately Baron backwards bent j 
Bent backwards to his horse’s tail. 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale : 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true, 

‘ Into a thousand flinders flew. 
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But Cranstoun's lance, of more avail, 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer’s mail ; 60 

Through shield, and jack, and acton, past, 

Deep in his bosom broke at last. — 

Still sate the warrior, saddle-fast. 

Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 

Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 

Hurl’d on a heap lay man and horse. 

Tlie Baron onward pass’d his course ; 

Nor knew — so giddy roll’d his brain — 

His foe lay stretch’d upon the plain. 

VII. 

But when he rein’d his courser round, 70 

Andi saw his foeman on the ground 
Lie senseless as the bloody clay. 

He bade his page to stanch the wound, 

And tliere beside the warrior stay. 

And tend him in his doubtful state, 

And lead him to Bi-anksome castle-gate : 

His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 

“This shalt tliou do without delay : 

No longer here myself may stay ; 80 

Unless the swifter I speed away. 

Short shrift will be at my dying day.” 

VIII. 

Away in speed Lord Cranston n rode ; 

The Goblin- Page behind abode ; 

His lord’s command he ne’er withstood, 

Though small his pleasure to do good. 

As the corslet off he took. 

The dwarf espied the Mighty Book ! 

Much he marvell’d a knight of pride, 

Like a book-bosom’d priest should ride 
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He thought not to search or stanch the wound, 
Until the secret he had found. 


IX. 

The iron baud, the iron clasp, 

Resisted long the elfin grasp : 

For when the first he had undone, 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron clasps, that iron band, 

Would not yield to unchristen’d hand, 

Till he smear’d the cover o’er 

With the Borderer’s curdled gore ; 100 

A moment then the volume spread, 

And one short spell therein he read, 

It had much of glamour might, 

Could make a ladye seem a knight ; 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 

A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeling seem a })alace large. 

And youth seem age, and age seem youth — 

All was delusion, nought was truth. 110 


He had not read another spell. 

When on his cheek a buffet fell. 

So fierce, it stretch’d him on the plain, 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

From the ground he rose dismay’d, 

And shook his huge and matted head ; 

One word he mutter’d and no more, 

“Man of age, thou smitest sore !” — 

No more the Elfin Page durst try' 

Into the wondrous Book to pry ; 

The clasps, though smear’d with Christian gore, 
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Shut faster than they were before. 
He hid it underneath his cloak — 
Now, if you ask who gave the stroke 
I cannot tell, so mot I thrive ; 

It was not given by man alive. 


XI. 

Unwillingly himself he addressed 
To do his master’s high behest : 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse ; 130 

He led him into Bmnksome Hall, 

Before the beards of the warders all 
And each did after swear and say. 

There only pass’d a wain of hay. 

He took him to Lord David’s tower. 

Even to the Ladyes secret bovver ; 

And, but that stronger spells were spread, 

And the door might not be opened, 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

Whate’er he did of gramarye, 140 

Was always done maliciously ; 

He flung the warrior on the ground, 

And the blood well’d freshly from the wound. 

XII, 

As he repass’d the outer court. 

He spied the fair young child at sport : 

He thought to train him to the wood ; 

For, at a word, be it understood. 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 

Seem’d to the boy, some comrade gay 

Led him forth to the woods to play ; 150 

On the drawbridge the warders stout 

Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out. 
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XIII. 

He led the boy o^er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook ; 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 

And his own elvish shape he took. 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child ; 

Or, with his fingers long and lean, 

Had strangled him in fiendish spleen : 160 

But his awful mother he had in dread, 

And also his power was limited ; 

So he but scowl’d on the startled child, 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding cross’d, 

And laugh’d, and shouted, Lost 1 lost ! lost !^’ — 

XIV. 

Full sore amazed at the wondrous change, 

And frighten’d as a child might be, 

At the wild yell and visage strange, 

And the dark words of gramary e, 170 

The child, amidst the forest bowef. 

Stood rooted like a lily flower ; 

And when at length, with trembling pace. 

He sought to find where Branksome lay, 

He fear’d to see that grisly face 
Glare from some thicket on his way. 

Thus, starting oft, he journey’d on, 

And deeper in the wood is gone, — 

For aye the more he sought his way. 

The farther still he went astray, — 180 

Until he heard the mountains round 
■Ring to the baying of a hound. 
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XV. 

And hark ! and hark ! the deep-mouth’d bark 
Comes nigher still, and nigher : 

Bursts on the path a dark blood -hound, 

His tawny muzzle track’d the ground, 

And his red eye shot fire. 

Soon as the wilder’d child saw he, 

He flew at him right furiouslie. 

I ween you would have seen with joy 190 

The bearing of the gallant boy, 

When, worthy of his noble sire, 

His wet cheek glow’d ’twixt fear and ire 1 
He faced the blood-hound manfully, 

And held his little bat on high ; 

So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid. 

At cautious distance hoarsely bay’d. 

But still in act to spring ; 

When dash’d an archer through the glade. 

And when he saw the hound was stay’d, 200 

He drew his tough bow-string ; 

But a rough voice cried, “ Shoot not, hoy 1 
Ho ! shoot not, Edward — ’Tis a boy I ” 

XVI. 

The speaker issued from the wood, 

And check’d his fellow’s surly mood, 

And quell’d the ban-dog’s ire : 

He was an English yeoman good. 

And born in Ljincashire. 

Well could he hit a fallow-deer 

Five hundred feet him fro ; 210 

With hand more true, and eye more clear. 

No archer bended bow. 

His coal-black hair, shorn round and close. 

Set off his sun-burn’d face : 
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Old England’s sign, St. George’s cross, 

His barret-cap did grace ; 

His bngle-horn hung by his side, 

All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 

And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 

Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 220 

XVII. 

His kirtle, made of forest green, 

Reach’d scantly to his knee ; 

And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbish’d sheaf bore he ; 

His buckler, scarce in breadth a span, 

No larger fence had he ; 

He never counted him a man, 

Would strike below the knee *. 

His slacken’d bow was in his hand, 

And the leash, that was his blood -hound’s band 230 

xviii. 

He would not do the fair child harm. 

But held him with his powerful arm. 

That he might neither fight nor flee ; 

For when the Red-C’ross spied he. 

The boy strove long and violently. 

“ Now, by St. George,” the archer cries, 

“ Edward, methinks we have a prize ! 

This boy’s fair face, and courage free, 

Show he is come of high degree.” — 

XIX. 

“Yes! I am come of high degree, 240 

For T am the heir of bold Buccleuch ; 

And, if thou dost not set me free. 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue ! 
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For Walter of Harden shall come with speed, 
And William of Deloraine, good at need, 

And every Scott, from Esk to Tweed ; 

And, if thou dost not let me go, 

Despite tliy arrows, and thy bow, 

1 11 have thee hang’d to feed the crow ! ’’ 


XX. 

Gramercy, for thy good-will, fair boy 1 250 

My mind was never set so high ; 

But if thou art chief of such a clan, 

And art the son of such a man. 

And ever comest to thy command. 

Our wardens had need to keep good order ; 

My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thou’lt make them work upon the Bordei*. 
Meantime, be pleased to come with me. 

For good Lord Dacre shalt thou see ; 

I think our work is well begun, 260 

When we have taken thy father’s son,” 

xxr. 

Although the child was led away, 

In Branksome still he seem’d to stay, 

For so the Dwarf his part did })lay ; 

And, in the shape of that young boy, 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 

The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinch’d, and beat, and overthrew ; 

Nay, some of them he wellnigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire, 270 

And, as Sym Hall stood by the fire, 

He lighted the match of his bandelier, 

And wofully scorch’d the hackbuteer. 

It may be hardly thought or said. 
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The mischief that the urchin made, 

Till many of the castle guess’d, 

That the young Baron was possess’d ! 

XXIL 

Well I ween the charm he held 
The noble Ladye had soon dispell’d ; 

But she was deeply busied then 280 

To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wonder’d to find him lie, 

On the stone threshold stretch’d along ; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 
Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong. 

Because, despite her precept dread. 

Perchance he in the Book had read ; 

But the broken lance in his bosom stood, 

And it was earthly steel and wood. 

XXIII. 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 290 

And with a charm she stanch’d the blood • 

She bade the gash be cleansed and bound : 

No longer by his couch she stood ; 

But she has ta’en the broken lance, 

And wash’d it from the clotted gore, 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er. 

William of Deloraine, in trance. 

Whene’er she turned it round and round, 

Twisted as if she gall’d his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say, 300 

That he should be whole man and sound, 

Within the course of a night and day. 

Full long she toil’d ; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 
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XXIV. 

So pass’d the day — the evening fell, 

’Twas near the time of curfew bell ; 

The air was mild, the wind was calm, 

Tlie stream was smooth, the dew was balm ; 

E’en the rude watchman, on the tower. 

Enjoy’d and bless’d the lovely hour. 310 

Far more fair Margaret loved and bless’d 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone ; 

Touch’d a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns green. 

Her golden hair stream’d free from Ijand, 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand. 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar. 

For lovers love the western star. 320 

XXV. 

Is yon the star, o’er Penchryst Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And, spreading brotad its wavering light, 

Shakes its loose tresses on the night ? 

Is yon red glare the western star ? — 

0, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war 1 

Scarce could she draw her tighten’d breath. 

For well she knew the fire of death ! 

XXVI. 

The Warder view’d it blazing strong. 

And blew his war-note loud and long, 330 

Till, at the high and haughty sound, 

Rock, wood, and river, rung around. 

The blast alarm’d the festal hall, 

E 
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And startled forth the warriors all ; 

Far downward, in the castle yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly tossed, 

Were in the blaze half- seen, half -lost ; 

And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 340 

XXVII. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was redden’d by the torches’ glare, 

Stood in the midst, with gesture proud. 

And issued forth his mandates loud : — 

“On Penchryst glows a bale of fire. 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire ; 

Rida out, ride out. 

The foe to scout ! 

Mount, mount for Branksome, every man ! 

Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 350 

That ever are true and stout — 

Ye need not send to Liddesdale ; 

For when they see the blazing bale, 

Elliots and Armstrongs never fail. — 

Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life ! 

And warn the Warder of the strife. 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, 

Our kin, and clans, and friends, to raise.” 

XXVIII. 

Fair Margaret, from the turret head, 

Heard, far below, the coursers’ tread, 360 

While loud the harness rung, 

As to their seats, wdth clamour dread. 

The ready horsemen sprung ; 
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And trampling hoofs, and iron coats, 

And leaders’ voices, mingled notes, 

And out ! and out ! 

In hasty rout, 

The horsemen gallop’d forth ; 

Dis^persi ng to the south to scout, 

And east, and west, and north, 370 

To view their coming enemies, 

And warn their vassals and allies. 

XXIX. 

Tlie ready page, with hurried hand. 

Awaked the need-lire’s slumbering brand, 

And riuldy blush’d the heaven ; 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high^ 

Waved like a blood-flag on the sky, 

All flaring and uneven ; 

And soon a score of fires, I ween, 

Fi*om height, and hill, and cliff, were seen ; 380 

Each with warlike tidings fraught ; 

Each from each tlie signal caught ; 

Each after eacli they glanced to sight. 

As stars arise u])on the night. 

They gleam’d on many a dusky tarn. 

Haunted by the lonely earn ; 

On many a cairn’s grey pyramid. 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 

Till high Dunedin the blazes saw. 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law ; 390- 

And Lothian heard the Regent’s order. 

That all should bowne them for the Border. 

XXX. 

The livelong niglit in Branksome rang 
The ceaseless sound of steel ; 
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The castle-bell, with backward clang, 

Sent forth the larum peal : 

Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 

Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 

To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 400 

Was frequent heard the changing guard, 

And watch-word from the sleepless ward ; 

While, wearied by the endless din, 

Blood-hound and ban-dog yell’d within. 

XXXI. 

The noble Dame, amid the broil, 

Shared the grey Seneschal’s high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile \ 

Cheer’d the young knights, and council sage 
Held with the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 410 

Nor of his numbers knew they aught, 

Nor what in time of truce he sought. 

Some said that there were thousands ten ; 

And others ween’d that it was nought 
But Leven Clans, or Tynedale men, 

Who came to gather in black mail ; 

And Liddesdale, with small avail, 

Might drive them lightly back agen. 

So pass’d the anxious night away. 

And welcome was the peep of day. 420 


Ceased the high sound— the listening throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song ; 

And marvel much, in helpless age, 

So hard should be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend— no daughter dear, 
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His wandering toil to share and cheer ; 

No son to be his father^s stay, 

And guide him on the rugged way ? 

Ay, once he had— but he was dead ! ” — 

Upon the harp he stoop’d his head, 430 

And busied himself the strings withal, 

To hide the tear, that fain would fall. 

In solemn measure, soft and slow. 

Arose a father’s notes of woe. 

CANTO FOURTH. 


Sweet Teviot 1 on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willow’d shore ; 

Where’er thou wind'st, by dale or hill, 

All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 

Since first they roll’d upon the Tweed, 

Had only heard the shepherd’s reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-hom. 10 


II. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which, though it change in ceaseless flow. 
Retains each grief, retains each crime 
Its earliest course was doom’d to know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears, 

Is stained with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebb’d with me, 

It still reflects to Memory’s eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy. 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 


20 
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Why, when the volleying musket play’d 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ? — 

Enough — he died the death of fame ; 

Enough —he died with conquering Groeme. 

III. 

Now over Border dale and fell, 

Pull wide and far was terror spread ; 

For pathless marsh, and mountain cell, 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 

The frighten’d flocks and herds were pent 30 

Beneath the peel’s rude battlement ; 

And maids and matrons dropp’d the tear, 

While ready warriors seiz’d the spear. 

From Branksome’s towers, the watchman’s eye 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy, 

Which, curling in the rising sun, 

Show’d southern ravage was begun. 


IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried — 

Prepare ye all for blows and blood ! 

Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-side, 40 

Comes wading through the flood. 

Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock ; 

It was but last St. Barnabright 
They sieged him a whole summer night, 

But fled at morning ; well they knew 
In vain he never twang’d the yew. 

Bight sharp l^s been the evening shower 
That drove him from his Liddel tower : 

And, by my faith,” the gate-wartl said, 

** I think ’twill prove a Warden-Raid.” 


50 
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V. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing barbican. 

He led a small and shaggy nag, 

That through a bog, from hag to hag, 

Could bound like any Billhope stag. 

It bore his wife and children twain ; 

A half-clothed serf was all their train ; 

His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark -brow’d. 

Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 60 

Laughed to her friends among the crowd. 

He was of stature passing tall. 

But sparely formed, and lean withal ; 

A batter’d morion on his brow ; 

A leather jack, as fence enow, 

On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 

A Border axe behind was slung ; 

His spear, six Scottish ells in length. 

Seemed newly dyed with gore ; 

His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 70 

His hardy partner bore. 


VI. 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 
The tidings of the English foe : — 

“ Belted Will Howard is marching here. 

And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear. 

And all the German hackbut-men. 

Who have long lain at Askerten : 

They cross’d the Liddel at curfew hour. 

And burned my little lonely tower : 

Tlie fiend receive their souls therefor ! 80 

It had not been burnt this year and mere. 

Barn-yard and dwelling, blazing bright, 

Served to guide me on my .flight ; 
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But I was chased the livelong night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus Grfeme, 

Fast upon my traces came, 

Until I turned at Priesthaugh Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog, 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright — 

I had him long at high despite : 90 

He drove my cows last Fastern’s night.” 

VII. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdale, 

Fast hurrying in, confirm’d the tale ; 

As far as they could judge by ken. 

Three hours would bring to Teviot’s strand 
Three thousand armed Englishmen — 

Meanwhile, full many a warlike band. 

From Teviot, Aill, and Ettrick shade. 

Came in, their Chiefs defence to aid. 

There was saddling and mounting in haste, 100 
There was pricking o’er moor and lea ; 

He that was last at the trysting-place 
Was but lightly held of his gay ladye. 

VIII. 

From fair St. Mary’s silver wave. 

From dreary Gamescleugh’s dusky height, 

His ready lances Thirlestane bmve 
Array’d beneath a banner blight. 

The tressured fleur-de-luce he claims, 

To wreathe his shield, since royal James, 

Encamp’d by Fala’s mossy wave, 1 10 

The proud distinction grateful gave. 

For faith ’mid feudal jars ; 

What time, save Thirlestane alone, 

Of Scotland’s stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars ; 
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And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 
Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne ; 
Hence his high motto shines reveaFd — 
“ Ready, aye ready,” for the field. 


IX. 

An aged Knight, to danger steeVd, 120 

With many a moss-trooper came on ; 

And azure in a golden field. 

The stars and crescent graced his shield. 

Without the bend of Murdieston. 

Wide lay his lands round Oak wood tower, 

And wide round haunted Castle-Ower ; 

High over Borthwick^s mountain flood, 

His wood-embosom’d mansion stood ; 

In the dark glen, so deep below. 

The herds of plundered England low ; 130 

His bold retainers' daily food, 

And bought with danger, blows, and blood. 
Marauding chief ! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight ; 

Not even the Flower of Yarrow’s charms. 

In youth, might tame his rage for arms ; 

And still, in age, he spurn’d at rest, 

And still his brows the helmet press’d. 

Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlay's spotless snow : 140 

Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father’s band ; 

A braver knight than Harden’s lord 
Ne’er belted on a brand. 


X. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band. 

Came trooping down the Todshawhill ; 
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By the sword they won their land, 

And by the sword they hold it still. 

Hearken, Ladye, to the tale, 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale. — 150 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair, 

The Beattisons were his vassals there. 

The Earl was gentle, and mild of mood, 

The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and rude ; 

High of heart, and haughty of word. 

Little they reck’d of a tame liege Lord. 

The Earl into fair Eskdale came 
Homage and seiguory to claim : 

Of Gilbert the Galliard a heriot he sought. 

Saying, “Give thy best steed, as a vassal ought.” 160 
— “ Dear to me is my bonny white steed , 

Oft has he help’d me at pinch of need ; 

Lord and Earl though thou be, I trow, 

I can rein Bucksfoot better than thou.” — 

Word on word gave fuel to fire, 

Till so highly blazed the Beattison’s ire. 

But that the Earl the flight had ta’en, 

The vassals there their lord had slain. 

Sore he plied both whip and spur. 

As he urged his steed through Eskdale miiir ; 170 

And it fell down a weary weight, 

Just on the threshold of Branksome gate. 


XI. 


The Earl was a wrathful man to see, 

Full fain avenged would he be. 

In haste to Brank some’s Lord he spoke. 
Saying, “ Take these traitors to thy yoke ; 
For a cast of hawks, and a purse of gold, 
All Eskdale I’ll sell thee, to have and hold : 
]peshrew thy heart, of the Beattisons’ clan 
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If thou lea vest on Eske a landed man ; 180 

But spare Woodkerrick’s lands alone, 

For he lent me his horse to escape upon.” 

A glad man then was Branksome bold, 

Down he flung him the purse of gold ; 

To Eskdale soon he spurred amain, 

And with him five hundred riders has ta’en. 

He left his merry men in the mist of the hill, 

And bade them hold them close and still ; 

And alone he wended to the plain, 

To meet with the Galliard and all his train. 190 

To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said ; 

“ Know thou me for thy liege-lord and head ; 

Deal not with me as with Morton tame, 

For Scotts play best at the roughest game. 

Give me in peace my heriot due. 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt rue. 

If my horn I three times wind, 

Eskdale shall long have the sound in mind.” — 

XII. 

Loudly the Bqattison laugh’d in scorn ; 

“ Little care we for thy winded horn. 200 

Ne’er shall it be the Galliard’s lot 
To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot. 

With rusty spur and miry boot.” — 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse, 

That the dun deer started at fair Craikcross ; 

He blew again so loud and clear, 

Through the grey mountain-mist there did lances 
appear ; 

And the third blast rang with such a din. 

That the echoes answer’d from Pentounlinn, 

And all his riders came lightly in. 


210 
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Then had you seen a gallant shock, 

When saddles were emptied, and lances broke 1 
For each scornful word the Galliard had said, 

A Beattison on the field was laid. 

His own good sword the chieftain drew, 

And he bore the Gallianl through and through ; 
Where the Beattisons* blood mix’d with the rill. 

The Galliard’s Haugh men call it still. 

The Scotts have scatter’d the Beattison clan, 220 
In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 

The valley of Eske, from the mouth to the source, 

Was lost and won for that bonny white horse. 

XIII. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Headshaw came, 

And warriors more than I may name. 

From Yarrow-cleugh to Hindhaugh-swair, 

From Woodhouselie to Chester-gleu. 

Troop’d man and horse, and bow and spear ; 

Their gathering word was Bellenden. 

And better hearts o’er Border sod 230 

To siege or rescue never rode. • 

The Ladye mark’d the aids come in. 

And high her heart of pride arose ; 

She bade her youthful son attend, 

That he might know his father’s friend. 

And learn to face his foes. 

“ The boy is ripe to look on w^ar ; 

I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff, 

And his true arrow struck afar 
The raven’s nest upon the cliff ; 240 

The red cross, on a southern breast, 

Is broader than the raven’s nest : 

Thou, Whitslade, shalt teach him his weapon to wield, 
And o’er him hold his father’s shield.” — 
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XIV. 

Well may you think, the wily page 
Cared not to face the Ladye sage. 

He counterfeited childish fear, 

And shriek’d, and shed full many a tear. 

And moan’d and plain’d in manner wild. 

The attendants to the Ladye told, 250 

Some fairy, sure, had changed the child, 

That wont to be so free and bold. 

Then wrathful was the noble dame ; 

She blush’d blood-red for very shame : — 

** Hence ! ere the clan his faintness view ; 

Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch ! — 

Watt Tinlinn, thou shalt be his guide 
To Eangleburn’s lonely side. — 

Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, 

That coward should ere be sou of mine 1 ” — 260 


XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had, 

To guide the counterfeited lad. 

Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen’d elfish freight, 

He bolted, sprung, and rear’d amain, 

Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 

It cost Watt Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile ; 

But as a shallow brook they cross’d. 

The elf, amid the running stream, 270 

His figure chang’d, like form in dream, 

And fled, and shouted, “ Lost ! lost ! lost !” 

Full fast the urchin ran and laugh’d, 

But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew, 

And pierced his shoulder through and through. 
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Although the imp might not be slain, 

And though the wound soon heal’d again, 

Yet, as he ran, he yell’d for pain ; 

And Watt of Tinlinn, much aghast, 280 

Rode back to Branksome fiery fast. 

XVI. 

Soon on the hill’s steep verge he stood. 

That looks o’er Branksome’s towers p.nd wood ; 

And martial murmurs, from below, 

Proclaim’d the approaching southern foe. 

Through the dark wood, in mingled tone. 

Were Border pipes and bugles blown ; 

The coursers’ neighing he could ken, 

A measured tread of marching men ; 

While broke at times the solemn hum, 290 

The Almayn’s sullen kettle-drum ; 

And banners tall, of crimson sheen, 

Above the copse appear ; 

And, glistening through tlie hawthorns green, 

Shine helm, anti shield, and sjjear. 

XVII. 

Light forayers, first, to view the ground, 

Spurr’d their fleet coursers loosely round ; 

Behind, in close array, and fast. 

The Kendal archers, all in green. 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 300 

Advancing from the wood were seen. 

To back and guard the archer band. 

Lord Dacre’s bill-men w^ero at hand : 

A hardy race, on Irthing bred. 

With kirtles white, and crosses red. 

Array’d beneath the banner tall, 

That stream’d o’er Acre s conquer’d wall ; 
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And minstrels^ as they inarch’d in order, 

Play’d, “ Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the Border. 

xvni. 

Behind the English bill and bow, 310 

The mercenaries, firm and slow. 

Moved on to fight, in dark array, 

By Conrad led of Wolfenstein, 

Who brought the band from distant Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay. 

The camp their home, their law the sword, 

They knew no country, own’d no lord : 

They were not arm’d like England’s sons, 

But bore the levin -darting guns ; 

Buff coats, all frounced and ’broider’d o’er, 

And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore ; 

Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade ; 

All, as they march’d, in rugged tongue. 

Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung. 

XIX. 

But louder still the clamour grew. 

And louder still the minstrels blew, 

When, from beneath the greenwood tree. 

Rode forth Lord Howard’s chivalry ; 

His men-at-arms, with glaive and spear, 

Brought up the battle’s glittering rear. 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 
To gain his spurs, in arms was seen ; 

With favour in his crest, or glove. 

Memorial of his ladye-love. 

So rode they forth in fair array, 

Till full their lengthen’d lines display ; 

Then call’d a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, “St. George, for merry England !” . 
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XX. 

Now every English eye, intent 340 

On Branksome*s armed towers was bent ; 

So near they were, that they might know 
The straining harsh of each cross-bow ; 

On battlement and bartizan 
Gleam’d axe, and spear, and partisan ; 

Falcon and culver, on each tower, 

Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower ; 

And flashing armour frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke, 

Where upon tower and turret head, 350 

The seething pitch and molten lead 
Reek’d, like a witch’s cauldron red. 

While yet they gaze, the bridges fall. 

The wicket opes, and from the wall 
Rides forth the hoary Seneschal. 


Armed he rode, all save the head. 

His white beard o’er his breast-plate spread ; 

Unbroke by age, erect his seat. 

He ruled his eager courser’s gait ; 

Forced him, with chasten’d fire, to prance, 360 

And, high curvetting, slow advance : 

In sign of truce, his better hand 
Display’d a peeled willow wand ; 

His squire, attending in the rear. 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear. 

When they espied him riding out. 

Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the front of their array, 

^o hear what this old knight should say. 
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XXII. 


“Ye English warden lords, of you 37o 

Demands the Ladye of Buccleuch, 

Why, ’gainst the truce of Border tide, 

In hostile guise ye dare to ride. 

With Kendal bow, and Gilsland brand, 

And all yon mercenary band. 

Upon the bounds of fair Scotland ? 

My Ladye reads you swith return ; 

And, if but one poor straw you burn. 

Or do our towers so much molest 

As scare one swallow from her nest, 380 

St. Mary 1 but we’ll light a brand 

Shall warm your hearths in Cumbcrland. ’- 

XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre’s lord, 

But calmer Howard took the word : 

“ May’t please t})y Dame, Sir Seneschal, 

To seek the castle’s outward wall, 

Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show 
Botli why we came, and when we go.” — 

The message sped, the noble Dame 

To the wall’s outward circle came ; 39C 

Each chief around lean’d on his spear, 

To see the pursuivant ap])ear. 

All in Lord Howard’s livery dress’d, 

The lion argent deck’d his breast ; 

He led a boy of blooming hue — 

O sight to meet a mother’s view ! 

It was the heir of great Buccleuch. 

Obeisance meet the herald made, 

And thus his master’s will he said : — 

F 
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XXTV. 

“ It irks, high Dame, my noble Lords, 400 

’Gainst ladye fair to draw their swords ; 

But yet they may not tamely see. 

All through the Western Wardenry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride. 

And burn and spoil the Border-side ; 

And ill beseems your rank and birth 
To make your towers a flemens-firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloraine, 

That he may suffer march-treason pain. 

It was but last St. Cuthbert’s even 410 

He prick’d to Stapleton on T.even, 

Harried the lands of Bichanl Musgrave, 

And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 

Then, since a lone and widow’d Dame 
These restless riders may not tame, 

Either receive within thy towers 
Two hundred of my master’s powers. 

Or straiglit they sound their warrison, 

And storm and spoil thy garrison : 

And this fair boy, to London led, 420 

Shall good King Edward’s page be bred.” 

XXV. 

He ceased — and loud the boy did cry. 

And stretch’d his little arras on high ; 

Implored for aid each well-known face. 

And strove to seek the Dame’s embrace. 

A moment change<l that Ladye’s cheer. 

Gush’d to her eye the unbidden tear ; 

She gazed upon the leaders round, 

And dark and sad each warrior frown’d ; 

Then, deep within her sobbing breast 430 

S}ie lock’d the struggling sigh to rest ; 
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Unalter’d and collected stood, 

And thus replied, in dauntless mood : — 

XXVI. 

“ Say to your Lords of liigh emprize, 

Who war on women and on boys, 

That either William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain, 

Or else he will the combat take 
’Gainst Mnsgrave, for his honour’s sake. 

No knight in Cumberland so good, 440 

But William may count with him kin and blood. 
Knighthood lie took of Douglas’ sword. 

When English blood swell’d Ancram’s ford ; 

And but Lord Dacre’s steed was wight, 

And bare him ably in the flight. 

Himself had seen him dubb’d a knight. 

For the young heir of Branksome’s line, 

God be his aid, and God be mine ; 

Througli me no friend shall meet his do» m ; 

Here, while I live, no foe finds room. 450 

Then, if thy Lords their purpose urge, 

Take our defiance loud and high ; 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge. 

Our moat, the grave wliere they shall lie.” 


XXV ii. 

Proud she look’d round, applause to claim — 

Then borhteii’d Thirlestane’s eye of flame ; 

His bugio Wat of Harden blew ; 

Pensils and pennons wide were flung, 

To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

St. Mary for the young Buccleuch !” 460 

The English war-cry answered wide, 

And forward bent each southern spear ; 
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Each Kendal archer made a stride, 

And drew the bowstring to his ear ; 

Each minstreFs war-note loud was blown ; — 

But, ere a grey -goose shaft had flown, 

A horseman gallop’d from the rear. 

XXVIII. 

“Ah ! noble Lords !” he breathless said, 

“ What treason has your march betray’d ? 

What make you liere, from aid so far, 4*70 

Before you walls, around you war ? 

Your foemen triumph in the thought, 

That in the toils the lion’s caught. 

Already on dark Ruberslaw 

The Douglas holds his weapon-scliaw ; 

The lances, waving in his train, 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn grain ; 

And on the Liddel’s northern strand. 

To bar retreat to Cumberland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merry men good, 48C 

Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 

And Jed wood, Eske, and Teviotdale, 

Have to proud Angus come ; 

And all the Merse and Lauderdale 
Have risen with haughty Home. 

An exile from Northumberland, 

In Liddesdale I’ve wander’d long ; 

But still my heart was with merry England, 

And cannot brook ray country’s wrong \ 

And hard I’ve spurr’d all night to show 4C0 

The mustering of the coming foe.” — 

XXIX. 

“And let them come !” fierce Dacre cried ; 

“ For soon yon crest, my father’s pride. 
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That swept the shores of Judah’s sea, 

And waved in gales of Galilee, 

From Branksome’s highest towers display’d. 

Shall mock the rescue’s lingering aid ! — 

Level each harquebuss on row ; 

Draw, merry archers, draw the bow ; 

Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 500 

Dacre for England, win of die ! ” — 

XXX. 

“Yet hear,” quoth Howard, “calmly hear, 

Nor deem my woids the words of fear : 

For who, in field or foi*ay slack. 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back ? 

But thus to risk our Border flower 
In strife against a kingdom’s power. 

Ten thousand Scots ’gainst thousands three, 

Certes, were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the Ladye made, 510 

Ere conscious of the advancing aid : 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraiiie 
In single fight ; and, if lie gain, 

He gains for us ; but if he’s cross’d, 

’Tis but a single warrior lost : 

The rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame.” 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 
His brother Warden’s sage rebuke ; 

And yet his forward step he stay’d, 520 

And slow and sullenly obeyed. 

But ne’er again the Border siile 
Did these two lonls in friendship ride : 

And this slight discontent, men say. 

Cost blood upon anotlier day. 
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XXXII. 

The pursuivant-at-arma again 
Before the castle took his stand ; 

His trumpet call’d, with parleying strain, 

The leaders of the Scottisli band ; 

And he defied, in Musgrave’s right, 530 

Stout Deloraine to single fight ; 

A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 

And thus the terms of fight he said 
‘‘If in the lists good Musgrave’s sword 
Vanquish the knight of Deloraine, 

Your youthful chieftain, Branksome’s Lord, 

Shall hostage for his clan remain : 

If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 

The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe’er it falls, the English band, 640 

Unharming Scots, by Scots unharm’d, 

In peaceful march, like men unarm’d, 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland.” 

XXXIII. 

Unconscious of the near relief, 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief. 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsay’d : 

For though their hearts were brave and true, 

From Jed wood’s recent sack they knew. 

How tardy was the Regent’s aid ; 

And you may guess the noble Dame 550 

Durst not the secret prescience own, 

Sprung from the art she might not name. 

By which the coming help was known. 

Closed was the compact, and agreed. 

That lists should be enclosed with speed, 

Beneath the castle, on a lawn : 
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They fix’d the morrow for the strife, 

On foot, with Scottish axe and knife. 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn ; 

When Deloraiiie, from sickness freed, 560 

Or else a champion in his stead, 

Should for himself and chieftain stand, 

Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

I know right well, that, in their lay. 

Full many minstrels sing and say, 

Such combat should be made on horse, 

On foaming steed, in full career, 

With brand to aid, when as the spear 
Should shiver in the course : 

But 1 k\ the jovial Harper, taught 570 

Me, yet a youth, how it was fought, 

In guise which now I say ; 

He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, 

In the old Douglas’ day. 

He brook’d not, he, tliat scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong, 

Or call his song untrue : 

For tliis, when they the goblet jdied, 

And such rude taunt had chafed his pride, 580 

The Bard of Reull he slew. 

On Teviot’s side, in fight they stood, 

And tunef\d hands were stain’d with blood ; 

Where still the thorn’^ white bi’anches wave. 
Memorial o’er his rival’s grave. 

XXXV. 

Why sliould I tell the rigid doom, 

That dragg’d my master to his tomb ; 
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How Oiisenam’s maidens tore their hair, 

Wept till their eyes were dead and dim, 

And wrung their hands for love of him, 590 

Who died at Jed wood Air ? 

He died ! — his scholars, one by one, 

To the cold silent grave are gone ; 

And I, alas 1 survive alone, 

To muse o’er rivalries of yore, 

And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before ; 

For, with my minstrel brethren fled. 

My jealousy of song is dead. 


He paused : the listening dames again 600 

Applaud the hoary Minstrel’s strain. 

With many a word of kindly cheer, — 

In pity half, and half sincere, — 

Marvel I’d the Duchess how so well 
His legendary song could tell — 

Of ancient deeds, so long forgot ; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 

Of forests, now laid waste and bare ; 

Of towers, which harbour now the hare ; 

Of manners, long since changed and gone ; 610 

Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 
So long had slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name. 

And twined round some new minion’s head 
The fading wreath for which they bled ; 

In sooth, ’twas strange, this old man’s verse 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well pleased ; for ne’er 
Was flattery lost on poet’s ear : 

A simple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile ; 


620 
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E’en when in age their flame expires, 

Her dulcet breath can fan its fires ; 

Their drooping fancy wakes at praise, 

And strives to trim the short-lived blaze. 

Smiled, then, well-pleased, the Aged Man, 
And thus his tale continued ran. 


CANTO FIFTH. 


Call it not vain : — they do not err, 

Who say, that when the Poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipj)er, 

And celebrates his obsequies : 

Who say, tall cliff, and cavern lone, 

For the departed Bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 

Through his love<l groves that breezes sigh, 

And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 10 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 


Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long. 

Lived in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, with the poet’s parting breath, 

Whose memory feels a second death. 20 

The Maid’s pale shade, who wails her lot, 

That love, true love, should be forgot, 
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From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle Minstrel’s bier : 

Tlie phantom Knight, his glory fled, 

Mourns o’er the field he heap’d with dead ; 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain. 

And shrieks along the battle- plain. 

The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song, 30 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne, 

Sees, in the thanedoin once his own, 

His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die : 

His groans the lonely caverns fill. 

His tears of rage impel the rill ; 

All mourn the Minstrel’s harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their piaise unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid, 

The tenns of truce were scarcely made, 40 

When tliey could spy, from Branksonie's towers, 

The advancing march of martial powers. 

Thick clouds of dust afar appear’d. 

Ami trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 

Briglit spears above the columns dun, 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal banners fair display’d 

The bands that moved to Branksome’s aid 


IV. 

Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

From the fair Middle Marches came ; 60 

The Bloody Heart blazed in the van. 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 

Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 
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Wh(*re the Seven Spears of Wedderburne 
Their men in battle-order set ; 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 

That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet. 

Nor list I say what hundreds more, 

From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 60 

And Tweetl’a fair borders, to the war, 

Beneath the crest of old Dunbar, 

And Hepburn’s mingled banners come, 

Down the steep mountain glittering far, 

And shouting still, “ A Home 1 a Home I” 


Now squire and knight, from Branksome sent, 

On many a courteous message went ; 

To every chief and lord they pahi 

Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 

And told them, — how a truce was made, 70 

And how a day of fight was ta’en 
Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine, 

And how the Ladye jimy’d them dear 
That all would stay the fight to see, 

And deign, in love and courtesy, 

To taste of Branksome cheer. 

Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 

Were England \s noble Lords forgot. 

Himself, the hoary Seneschal 

Roile forth, in seemly terms to call 80 

Those gallant foes to Bi'anksome Hall, 

Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubb’d, more bold in fight ; 

Nor, when from war and armour free, 

More famed for stately courtesy : 

But angry Dacre rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 
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For many a busy hand toil'd there, 

Strong pales to shape, and beams to square, 

The lists’ dread barriers to pre}>are 
Against the morrow’s dawn. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 

Despite the Dame’s reproving eye ; 

Nor mark’d she, as she left lier seat, 

Full many a stifled sigh ; 

For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviot’s love, 100 

And many a bold ally. — 

With throbbing head and anxious heart, 

All in her lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay : 

By times, from silken couch she rose ; 

While yet the banner’d hosts repose. 

She view’d the dawning day : 

Of all the hundreds sunk to rest, 

First woke the loveliest and the best. 


XI. 

She gazed upon the inner court, 170 

Which in the tower’s tall shadow lay ; 

Where coursers’ clang, and stamp, and snort, 

Had rung the livelong yesterday ; 

Now still as death ; till stalking slow, — 

The jingling spurs announced his tread, — 

A stately warrior pass’d below ; 

But when he raised his plumed head — 

Blessed Mary ! can it be ? — 

Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers, 

He walks through Branksome’s hostile towere, 180 
With fearless step and free. 

She dared not sign, she dared not speak — 
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Oh ! if one page’s slumbers break, 

His blood the price must pay ! 

Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 

Not Margaret’s yet more precious tear§, 

Shall buy his life a day. 

XII. 

Yet was his hazard small ; for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin ])age ; 190 

This to his lord he did imj>art, 

And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from Hermitage. 

Unchallenged thus, the warder’s post. 

The court, unchallenged, thus he cross’d, 

For all the vassalage : 

But O ! what magic’s quaint disguise 
Coidd blind fair Margaret’s azure eyes ! 

She started from her seat ; 

While with 8ur})rise and fear slie strove, 200 

And both co\dd scarcely master love — 

Lord Henry’s at her feet. 

XIII. 

Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 
To bring this meeting round ; 

For happy love’s a heavenly sight, 

And by a vile malignant sprite 
In such no joy is found ; 

And oft I’ve deem’d, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 210 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame ; 

And death to Cranstoun’s gallant Knight, 

And to the gentle ladye bright. 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 
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But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well. 

True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven : 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 220 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 

In body and in soul can bind. — 

Now leave we Margaret and her Knight, 

To tell you of the approaching fight. 

XIV. 

Their warning blasts the bugles blew, 

The pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan ; 230 

In haste, the deadly strife to view, 

The trooping warriors eager ran : 

Tliick round the lists their lances stood, 

Like blasted pines in Ettrick wood ; 

To Branksome many a look they threw 
The combatants’ approach to view. 

And bandied many a word of boast, 

About the knight each favour’d most. 


XV. 

Meantime full anxious was the Dame ; 

For now arose disputed claim, ‘ 240 

Of who should fight for Deloraine, 

Twixt Harden and ’twixt Thirlestane : 

They ’gan to reckon kin and rent, 

And frowning brow on brow was bent ; 

But yet not long the strife — for, lo ! 

Himself, the Knight of Deloraine, 
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Strong, as it seem’d, and free from pain, 

In armour sheath’d from top to toe, 

Appear’d, and craved the combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew, 250 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew. 

XVJ. 

When for the lists they sought the plain, 

The stately Ladye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold ; 

Unarmed by her side he walk’d. 

And much, in courteous phrase, they talk’d 
Of feats of arms of old. 

Costly his garb— his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet, shaped of buff, 

With satin slash’d and lined ; 260 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 

His cloak was all of Poland fur, 

His hose with silver twined ; 

His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt. 

Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 

Hence, in rude jdirase, the Borderers still 
Call’d noble Howard, Belted Will. 

XVII. 

Behind Lord Howard and tlie Dame, 

Fair Margaret on her j)alfrey came. 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground : 270 

White was her wimple, and her veil. 

And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound ; 

The lordly Angus, by her aide, 

In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 

Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider’d rein. 

He deem’d, she shudder’d at the sight 
o 
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Of warriors met for mortal fight ; 

But cause of terror, all unguess’cl, 280 

Was fluttering in her gentle breast, 

When, in their chairs of crimson placed, 

The Dame and she the barriers graced, 

XVIII. 

Prize of the field, the young Bncclench, 

An English knight led forth to view; 

Scarce rued the boy his present plight, 

So much he long’d to see the fight. 

Within the lists, in knightly pride. 

High Home and haughty Dacre ride ; 

Their leading stall's of steel they wield, 290 

As marshals of the moi’tal field ; 

While to each knight their care assign’d 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 

Then heralds hoarse did loud ])roclaim, 

In King and Queen, and Warden’s name, 

That none, while lasts the strife, 

Should dare, by look, or sign, or word, 

Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life ; 

And not a breath the silence broke, 300 

Till thus the alternate Heralds spoke : — 

XIX. 

ENGLISH HERALD. 

“ Here standeth Richard of Musgrave, 

Good knight and true, and freely born. 

Amends from Deloraine to crave. 

For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 

He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 
Is traitor false by Border laws ; 

This with liis sword he will maintain, 

So help him God, and bis good cause !” 
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XX. 

SCOTTISH HERALD. 

“ Here standeth William of Deloraine, 310 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 

Who sayeth^that foul treason’s stain, 

Since he bore arms, ne’er soil’d his coat : 

And that, so help him God above I 
He will on Musgrave’s body prove, 

He lies most foully in his throat.” 

LORD DACRE. 

“ Forward, brave champions, to the fight ! 

Sound trumpets !” — 

LORD HOME. 

— ‘‘G(Ki defend the right I” — 

Then Teviot ! how thine echoes rang. 

When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 320 

Let loose the martial foes, 

And in mid list, with shield poised high, 

And measured step and wary eye, 

The combiitaiits did close. 


XXL 

III would it suit your gentle ear, 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound. 

And blood ]r)our’d down from many a wound ; 

For desperate was the strife, and long. 

Anti either warrior fierce and strong. 330 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors tight ! 

For I have seen war’s lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing, 

Seen through red blooti the war-horse dashing, 

And scorn’d, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life. — 
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^Tis done, ^tis done ! that fatal blow 
Has stretch’d him on the bloody plain ; 

He strives to rise — Brave Miisgrave, no ! 340 

Thence never shalt thou rise agfin ! 

He chokes in blood — some friendly hand 
Undo the visor’s barred band, 

Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp ! 

O, bootless aid ! — haste, holy Friar, 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 

Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 

And smooth his jrnth from earth to heaven ! 


XXIII. 

In haste the holy Friar sped : — 350 

His naked foot was dyed with red, 

As through the lists be ran : 

Unmindful of the shouts on high, 

That hail’d the conqueror’s victory, 

He raised the dying man ; 

Loose waved his silver beard and hair, 

As o’er him he kneel’d down in j)i‘ayer ; 

And still the crucihx on high 
He holds before his darkening eye ; 

And still he bends an anxious ear, 360 

His faltering penitence to hear ; 

Still props him from the bloody sod, 

Still, even when soul and body part, 

Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 

And bids him trust in God ! 

Unheard he prays ; — the death-pang’s o’er 1 
Richard of Musgrave breathes no more. 
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XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight, 

Or musing o’er the piteous sight, 

The silent victor stands ; 37i) 

His beaver did he not unclasp. 

Mark’d not the shouts, felt not the grasp 
Of gratulating hands. 

When lo ! strange cries of wild surprise. 

Mingled wdth seeming terror, rise 
Among the Scottisli bands ; 

And all, amid the throng’d array. 

In panic haste gave open way 
To a half -naked ghastly man. 

Who downward from the castle ran : 380 

He cross’d the l>arrier8 at a bound. 

And wild and haggard look’d around, 

As dizzy, and in pain ; 

And all, upon the armed ground. 

Knew William of Deloraine ! 

Each ladye sprung from seat witli speed ; 

Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

And who art thou,” they cried, 

“ Who hast this battle fought and won ?” 

His plumed helm was soon undone— 390 

Craiistouii of Teviot-side ! 

For this fair prize I’ve fought and won,’ — 

And to the L^ye led l)er son. 


XXV. 

Pull oft the rescued boy she kiss’d. 

And often press’d him to her breast ; 
For, under all her dauntless show, 

Her heart had throbb'd at every blow ; 
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Yet not Lord Cranstoun deign’d she greet, 

Though low he kneeled at her feet. 

Me lists not tell what words were made, 400 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard, said — 

— For Howard was a generous foe — 

And how the clan united pray’d 
The Ladye would the feud forego, 

And deign to bless the nuj)tial hour 
Of Cranstoun’s Lord and Teviot’s Flower. 

XXVI. 

She look’d to river, look’d to hill. 

Thought on the Spirit’s prophecy, 

Then broke her silence stem and still, — 

“ Not you, but Fate, has vanquish'd me ; 410 

Their intiuence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot’s tide and Branksome’s tower. 

For pride is quell’d, and love is free.” — 

She took fair Margaret by the hand, 

Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand ; 

That hand to Cranstoun’s lord gave she : — 

“ As I am tnie to thee and thine, 

Do thou be true to me and mine ! 

This clasp of love our bond shall be ; 

For this is your l>etrothing day, 420 

And all these noble lords shall stay. 

To grace it with their company.” — 

XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain. 

Much of the story she did gain ; 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 

And of his page, and of the Book 
Which ftom the wounded knight he took ; 

And how he sought her castle high. 

That mom, by help of gramarye; 
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How, in Sir William’s annour dight, 430 

Stolen by his jmge, while slept the knight, 

He took on him the single fight. 

But half hia tale he left unsaid. 

And linger’d till he join’d the maid. — 

Cared not the Lad ye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came, 

Of that strange page the pride to tame, 

From his foul hands the Book to save, 

And send it back to Michael’s gi*ave. — 440 

Needs not to tell each tender word 

’Twixt Margaret and ’twixt Cranstoim’s lord ; 

Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 

While he and Musgmve bandied blows. — 

Needs not these lovers’ joys to tell : 

One day, fair maids, you’ll know them well. 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
Had waken'd front his deathlike trance ; 

And tiiught that, in the listeil plain, 450 

Another, in liia arms and shield, 

Against tierce Musgrave axe did wield, 

ITnder the name of Deloraine. 

Hence, to the field, unarm’d, he I'aii, 

And hence his presence scared the clan, 

Wlio lield him for some fleeting wraith, 

And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved. 

Yet, when he saw what hap Imd proved, 

He greeted him right heartilie : 460 

He would not w’^aken old del ate, 

For he was void of rancorous hate, 

Tliough rude, and scant of courtesy * 
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In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 

Unless when men-at-arms withstood, 

Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 

He ne’er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 

Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe : 

And so ’twas seen of him, e’en now, 

When on dead Musgrave he look’d down ; 470 

Grief darkened on his rugged brow. 

Though half disguised with a frown ; 

And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 

His foeman’s epitaph he made : — 

XXIX. 

‘*Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here ! 

I ween, my deadly enemy ; 

For, if I slew thy brother dear. 

Thou slew'’st a sister’s son to me ; 

And when I lay in dungeon dark, 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three, 480 

Till ransom’d for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 

And, Musgrave, could our fight be tried, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 

No mortal man should us divide. 

Till one, or both of us, did die : 

Yet rest thee God ! for well I know 
I ne’er shall find a nobler foe. 

In all the northern counties here. 

Whose word is Snaffle, spur, and spear, 490 

Thou wert the best to follow gear ! 

’Twas pleasure, as we look’d behind, 

To see how thou the chase could’st wind, 

Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 

I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Bark Musgrave were alive again.” — 
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XXX. 

So mourn’d he, till Lord Dacre’s band 
Were bowning back to Cumberland. 

They raised brave Musgrave from the field, 500 
And laid him on hia bloody shield ; 

On leveird lances, four and four, 

By turns, the noble burden bore. 

Before, at times, upon the gale. 

Was heard the Minstrel’s plaintive wail ; 

Behind, four priests, in sable stole. 

Sung requiem for the warrior’s soul : 

Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 

With trailing pikes the spearmen trode ; 

And thus the gallant knight they bore, 510 

Through Liddesdale to Leven’s shore ; 

Thence to Holme Coltrame s lofty nave. 

And laid him in his father’s grave. 


The harp’s wild notes, though hush’d the song, 

The mimic march of death prolong ; 

Now seems it far, an<l now a-near. 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 

Now seems some mountain side to sweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 

Seems now as if the Minstrel’s wail, 520 

Now the sad requiem, loads the gale ; 

Last, o’er the W'arrior’s closing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choml stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 

Why he, who touch’d the harp so wxll, 

Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil, 

Wander a poor and thankless soil, 

When the' more generous Southern Land 
Would well requite his skilful hand. 
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The Aged Harper, howsoe’et 630 

His only friend, his harp, was dear, 

Liked not to hear it rank’d so high 
Above his flowing poesy : 

Less liked he still, that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear ; 

High was the sound, as thus again 
The Bard resumed his minstrel strain. 


CANTO SIXTH. 


I. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my , native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand 1 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel mptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim : 10 

Despite tho.se titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, conceiitred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


II. 

0 Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Lf»nd of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 


20 
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Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Tliink wdiat is now, and what hath been. 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 30 

I'hough none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my wither’d cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The Bivrd may draw his parting groan. 

HI. 

Not scorn’d like me I to Branksome Hall 
The Minstrels came, at festive call ; 

Trooping they came, from near and far. 

The jovial priests of mirth and war ; 40 

Alike for feast an<l fight prepared, 

Bivttle and l>anquet both they shared. 

Of late, before each martial clan, 

They blew their death -note in the van, 

But no\v, for every merry mate, 

Rose the iwrtcullis’ iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string, 

They dance, they revel, and they sing, 

Till the rude turi'eta shake and ring. 

IV. 


Me lists not at tliis tide declare 
The splendour of the spousal rite, 


60 
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How muster’d in the chapel fair 
Both maid and matron, squire and knight ; 

Me lists not tell of owchejs rare, 

Of mantles green, and braided hair. 

And kirtles furr’d with miniver ; 

What plumage waved the altar round. 

How spurs and ringing chainlets sound ; 

And hard it were for bard to speak 

The changeful hue of Margaret’s cheek ; 60 

That lovely hue which comes and flies, 

As awe and shame alternate rise 1 

V. 

Some bards have sung, the Ladye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 

Nor durst the rites of spousal grace, 

So much she fear’d each holy place. 

False slanders these : — I trust right well 
She wrought not by forbidden spell ; 

For mighty words and signs have powei 

O’er sprites in planetary hour : VO 

Yet scarce I praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

But this for faithful truth I say, 

Tlie Ladye by the altar stood. 

Of sable velvet her array. 

And on her head a crimson hood. 

With pearls embroider’d and entwined. 

Guarded with gold, with ermine lined ; 

A merlin sat upon her wrist. 

Held by a leash of silken twist. 80 


VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon : 
’Twas now the merry hour of noon, 
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And in the lofty arched hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 

Marshall’d the rank of every guest ; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there. 

The mighty meal to carve and shares 
O’er capon, heron -shew, and crane, 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, 90 

And o’er the boar-head, garnish’d brave, 

And cygnet from St. Mary’s wave ; 

O’er ptarmigan and venison, 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din, 

Above, beneath, without, within ! 

For, from the lofty balcony, 

Rung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery : 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaffd, 

Loudly they sjwke, and loudly laugh’d ; 100 

Whisper’d young knights, in tone more mild, 

To ladies fair ; and la<lies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perch’d on beam, 

The clamour join’d with whistling scream, 

And flapp’d their wings, and shook their bells, 

In concert with the stag-hounds’ yells. 

Round go the flasks of ruddy wine. 

From Bordeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine ; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry. 110 

vii. 

The Goblin Page, omitting still 
No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high. 

To rouse delmte and jealousy ; 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, 

By nature fierce, and warm with wine, 
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And now in humour highly cross’d, 

About some steeds his band had lost, 

High words to words succeeding still, 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout Hunthill ; 120 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men called Dickon Draw the-Sword. 

He took it on the page’s saye, 

Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose, 

The kindling discord to compose : 

Stern Rutherford right little said. 

But bit his glove, and shook his head. — 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrade, cold, and drench’d in blood, 130 

His bosom gored with many a wound, 

Was by a woodman’s lyme-dog found ; 

Unknown the manner of his death, 

Gone was his brand, both sword and sheath ; 

But ever from that time, ’twas said, 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

VIII. 

The dwarf, who fear’d his master’s eye 
Might his foul treachery espie, 

Now sought the ca-^tle buttery, 

AVhere many a yeoman, bold and free, 140 

Revell’d as merrily, and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 

Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire- the- Braes ; 

And he, as by his breeding bound. 

To Howard’s merry-men sent it round. 

To quit them, on the English side, 

Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 

“ A deep carouse to yon fair bride.”- 
, At every pledge, from vat and pail. 


150 
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Foam’d forth in floods the nut-brown ale ; 
While shout the riders every one : 

Such day of mirth ne’er cheered their clan, 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 
When in the clench the buck was ta’eii. 


IX. 

The wily page, with vengeful thought, 
Remembei-’d him of Tinlinn’s yew, 

And swore, it should be dearly bought 
That ever he the arrow drew. 

First, he the yeoman did molest, 

With bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 

Told, how he fled at Solw«av strife, 

And how Hob Armstrong cheer’d his wife ; 
Then, shunning still his powerful arm, 

At unawares he wrought him harm ; 

From trencher stole his choicest cheer, 

Dash’d from his li]>s his can of beer ; 

Then, to his knee sly creeping on, 

With bodkin [uerc’d him to the bone : 

The venom’d wound, and festering joint, 
Long after ruetl that bodkin’s ])oint. 

The startled yeoman swore and 8j)urn’d, 

And board and flagons overturn’d. 

Riot and clamour wild began ; 

Back to the hall the Urchin ran ; 

Took in a darkling nook his ]X)st, 

And griim’d and mutter’d, “ Lost ! lost ! lost 


By this, the Dame, lest farther fray 
Should mar the concord of the day, 

Had bid the Minstrels tune their lay. 
And first stept forth old Albert Gramme, 
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The Minstrel of that ancient name : 

Was none who struck the harp so well, 

Within the Land Debateable ; 

Well friended, too, his hardy kin, 

Whoever lost, wei'e sure to win ; 

They sought the beeves that made their broth, 

In Scotland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature bade. 

His simple song the Borderer said. 190 


XI. 


ALBERT GR^ME. 

It was an English ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And she would matry a Scottish knight, 

For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall. 

But they were sad ere day was clone, 

Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall : 200 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine. 

For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and le^, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all. 

XU. 

That wine she had not tasted well, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
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When dead, in her true love’s arms, she fell, 

For Love was still the lord of all ! 210 

He pierced her brother to the heart, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall : — 

So perish all would true love [)art, 

That Love may still be lord of all ! 

And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And died for her sake in Palestine ; 

So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 220 

Pray for their souls who died for love. 

For Love shall still be lord of all ! 

XIII. 

As ended Albert’s simple lay. 

Arose a bard of loftier port ; 

For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 

Renown’d in haughty Henry’s court : 

There rung thy harp, unri vail’d long, 

Fitztraver of the silver song ! 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 

Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame ? 230 

His was the hero’s soul of fire, 

And his the bard’s immortal name. 

And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar. 

And oft, within some olive grove. 

When even -came with twinkling star. 

They sung of Surrey’s absent l»ve. 

H 
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His step the Italian peasant stay’d, 

And deem’d that spirits from on high, 

Round where some hermit saint was laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 

So sweet did harp and voice combine, 

To praise the name of Geraldine. 


XV. 

Fitztraver I O what tongue may say 
The pangs thy faithful bosom knew, 

When Surrey, of the deathless lay, 

Ungrateful Tudor’s sentence slew ? 

Regardless of the tyrant’s frown. 

His harp call’d wrath and vengeance down. 250 

He left, for Naworth’s iron towers, 

Windsor’s green glades, and courtly bowers. 

And, faithful to his patron’s name, 

With Howard still Fitztraver came ; 

Lord William’s foremost favourite he. 

And chief of all his minstrelsy. 

XVI. 

FITZTRAVER. 

’Twas Albsoul’s eve, and Surrey’s heart bcr.t high ; 

He heard the midnight bell with anxious start, 

Which told tlie mystic hour, approaching nigh, 

When wise Cornelius promised, by Ids art, 260 

To show to him the laxlye of hi.s heart, 

Albeit betwixt them roar’d the ocean grim ; 

Yet so the sage had bight to play his part. 

That he should see her form in life and limb, 

And mark, if still she loved, and still aiie thought of him. 

XVII. 

Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye, 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 
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Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallow’d taper shed a glimmering light 
On mystic implements (^ypagic might : 270 

On cross, and charact^and talisman, 

And almagest^ and altar, nothing bright : 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wair. 

As waUhlight by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIII. 

But soon, within that mirror huge and high, 

Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 

And forms upon its breast the Earl ’gan spy, 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 

Till, alow arranging, and defined, they seem 
To fonn a lordly and a lofty room. 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 

Placed by a couch of Agra’s silken loom. 

And i)art by moonshine pale, and |>art was hid in 

XIX. 

Fair all the pageant— but how piissing fair 
The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind ! 

O’er her white bosom stray’d her hazel hair, 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she [)ined ; 

All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined, 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine. 

Some sti’ain that seem’d her inmost soul to find : — 290 

That favour’d strain was Surrey’s raptured line. 

That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine. 


280 

gloom. 


XX. 

Slow roll’d the clouds upon the lovely form, 
And swept the goodly vision all away — 
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So royal envy roird the murky storm 
O’er my beloved Master’s glorious day. 

Thou jealous, ruthless tyrantiJHeaven repay 
On thee, and on thy childrOTp latest line, 

The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory bridal bed, the plunder’d shrine, 300 

The murder’d Surrey’s blood, the tears of Geraldine ! 


XXI. 

Both Scots, and Southern chiefs, prolong 
Applauses of Fitztraver’s song ; 

These hated Henry’s name as death, 

And those still held the ancient faith. — 

Then, from his seat, with lofty air, 

Rose Harold, bard of brave St Clair ; 

St Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come. 

Harold was born wliere restless seas 310 

Howl round the storm >8wept Orcades ; 

Where erst St Clairs held princely sway 
O’er isle and islet, strait and bay ; — 

Still nods their palace to its fall. 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall ! — 

Thence oft he mark’d 6erce Pentland rave, 

As if grim Odin rode her wave ; 

And watch’d, the whilst, with visage pale, 

And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 

For all of wonderful and wild 320 

Had rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might fancy cull ; 

For thither came, in times afar, 

Stem Lochlin’s sons of roving war, 
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The Norsemen, train’d to 8jK)il and blood, 

Skill’d to prepare the raven’s food ; 

Kings of the main their leaders brave, 

Their barks the dragons of the wave. 

And there, in many a stormy vale, 330 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale^; 

And many a Runic column high 
Had witnessed grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his youth, 

Leam’d many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth, — 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curl’d, 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world ; 

Of those di'ead Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle’s bloody swell ; 

Of Cliiefs, who, guided through tlie gloom 340 

By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 

Ransack’d the graves of warriors old, 

Their falchions wrench’d from corpses’ hold. 

Waked the deaf tomb with war’s alarms, 

And bade the dead arise to arras ! 

With war and wonder all on flame, 

To Roslin’s lx>wei*s young Harold came. 

Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 

He learn’d a milder minstrelsy ; 

Yet something of the Northern spell 350 

Mix’d with the softer numbers well. 

XXIII. 

HAROLD. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; ^ 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

** Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew I 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay 1 
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Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

“ The blackening wave is edged with white ; 360 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

“ Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? ” — 

“ Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

Blit that my ladye-mother there 370 

Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

“ ’Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If ^tis not fill’d by Rosabelle.” — 

O’er Roslin all that dreary night, 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

’Twas broader than the watch-fire’s light, 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 380 

It ruddied all the copse-wooci glen ; 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 

And seen from cavem’d Hawthornden. 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud. 

Where Roslin’s chiefs uncotfin’d lie. 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 
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Seemed all on fire within^ around, 

Deep sacristy and altai-’s pale ; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 390 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. 

There are twenty of Koslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabel le. 

And each St Clair was buried there, 400 

With candle, wdth book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 

Tlie dirge of lovely Rosabelle I 

XXIV. 

So sweet was Harold’s piteous lay, 

Sc*arce mark’d the guests the darkened hall, 

Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous shade involved them all : 

It was not eddying mist or fog. 

Drain’d by the sun from fen or bog ; 

Of no eclipse had sages told ; 410 

And yet, as it came on apace, 

Each one could sciirce his neighbour’s face, 

Could scarce his own stretch’d hand behold. 

A secret horror check’d the feast. 

And chill’d the soul of every guest ; 

Even the high Dame stood half aghast. 

She knew some evil on the blast ; 

The elvish page fell to the ground, 

And, shuddering, mutter’d, “ Found ! found ! found I ” 
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Then sudden, through the darken’d air 420 

A flash of lightning came ; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castle seem’d on flame. 

Glanced every rafter of the hall, 

Glanced every shield upon the wall ; 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 

Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 

Full through the guests’ bedazzled band 
Resistless flash’d the levin-brand, 

And fill’d the hall with smouldering smoke, 430 
As on the elvish page it broke. 

It broke with thunder long and loud. 

Dismay’d the brave, appall’d the proud, — 

From sea to sea the larum rung ; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, 

To arms the startled warders spning. 

When ended was the dreadful roar, 

The elvish dwarf was seen no more ! 

XXVI. 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 

Some saw a sight, not seen by all ; 

That dreadful voice was heard by some, 

Cry, with load summons, ‘‘Gylbin, come !” 

And on the spot where burst the brand. 

Just where the page had flung him down, 

Some saw an arm, and some a haml, 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The guests in silence pray’d and shook, 

And terror dimm’d each lofty look. 

But none of all the astonish’d train 
Was so dismay’d as Deloraine : 


440 
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His blood did freeze, bis brain did burn, 

Twas fear’d his mind would ne’er return ; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 

At length, by fits, he darkly told, 

With broken hint, and shuddering cold — 

That he had seen right certainly, 

A shape with amice wrapp'd around^ 

With a ^Brought Spanish baldric bounds 460 

Like pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 

And knew —-but how it matter’d not — 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 


XXVII. 

The anxious crowd, with liorror pale, 

All trembling heard the wondrous tale ; 

No sound was made, no word was sjjoke. 

Till noble Angus silence broke ; 

And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St Bride of Douglas make, 

That he a pilgrimage would take, 470 

To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael’s restless sprite. 

Then each, to ease his troubled breast, 

To some bless’d saint his prayers address’d : 

Some to St Modan made their vows, 

Some to St Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the Holy Rood of lasle, 

Some to our I^adye of the Isle ; 

Each did his patron witness make, 

That he such pilgrimage would take, 480 

And monks should sing, and bells should toll. 

All for the weal of Michael’s soul. 

While vows were ta’en, and prayers were praj’d, 
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Tis said the noble dame, dismay’d, 

Renounced, for aye, dark' magic’s aid. 

xxvni. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell, 

Which after in short space befell : 

Nor how brave sons and daughters fair 
Bless’d Teviot’s Flower and Cranstoun’s heir : 

After such dreadful scene, ’twere vain 490 

To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence, and prayer divine, 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 

Sought Melrose’ holy shrine. 

XXIX, 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest. 

And arms enfolded on his breast. 

Did every pilgrim go ; 

The standers-by might hear uneath. 

Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath, 500 

Through all the lengthen'd row ; 

No lordly look, nor martial stride ; 

Gone was their glory, sunk their pride. 

Forgotten their renown ; 

Silent and slow, like ghosts they glide 
To the high altar’s hallow’d side, 

And there they knelt them down : 

Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 

Beneath the letter’d stones were laid 510 

The ashes of their fathers dead ; 

From many a garnish’d niche around, 

Stern saints and t ortured martyrs frown’d. 
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XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With sable cowl and scapular, 

And snow-white stoles, in order due, 

The holy Fathers, two and two, 

In long procession came ; 

Taper, and host, and book they bare, 

And holy banner, flourished fair 620 

With the RedeemeFs name. 

Above the prostrate jdlgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretch’d his hand. 

And bless VI them as they kneel’d ; 

With holy cross he signed them all. 

And pray’d they might be sage in hall 
And fortunate in field. 

Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 

Ami solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And bells toll’d out their mighty peal, 630 

For the departed spirit’s weal ; 

And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 

And far the echoing aisled prolong 
The awful burthen of the song — 

Dies dies ill a, 

SOLVET S^XJLUM IN FA VILLA ; 

While the i)ealing organ rung ; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 640 

Thus the holy Fathei's sung : — 

XXXI. 

HYMN FOR THE DEAD. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
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Wliat power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 

When, shriveling like a parched scroll 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread. 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ! 

Oh 1 on that day, that wrathful day, 550 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 

Be Thou the trembling sinner^s stay, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 


Hush’d is the harp — the Minstrel gone. 

And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone, in indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage 1 

No ! — close beneath proud Newark’s tower, 

Arose the Minstrel’s lowly Ix^wer ; 

A simple hut ; but J^here was seen 560 

The little garden hedged vrith green, 

The cheei-ful hearth, and lattice clean. 

There shelter’d wanderei-s, by the blaze. 

Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door. 

And give the aid he begg’d before. 

So p^s’d the winter’s day ; but still, 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath. 

Wav’d the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 670 

When throstles sung in Harehead-shaw, 

And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourish’d, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged Harper’s soul awoke I 
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Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youtlis the strain to hear, 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 

And Yarrow, as he rollM along, 

Bore burden to the M instrel’s song. 


580 



NOTES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

2. Minstrel. In the Introductory Remarks on Popular Poetry, 

g refixed to the Border Minstrelsy ^ Scott gives an account of what 
e conceived to be the position of the ancient ‘ Minstrels. ’ The 
question had been started in 1765 by Bishop Percy, who, in his 
iteliques of English Poetry^ maintained that the position of a 
minstrel in ancient times was an honourable one ; that he was not 
only a singer but also a poet, composing the songs that he sang 
to the accompaniment of his hai*p ; and that it was only in later 
times that he was classed with “ rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars.” This view was opposed, somewhat acrimoniously, by 
Ritson in his Ancient Songs aiul Ballads, where he maintains 
that the minstrels were never anything more than strolling mus- 
icians performing for the amusement oi the vulgar, and that they 
were never held in high esteem and honour. Scott, while differ- 
ing from both, appears to agi'ee ratlier with l^ercy than with 
Ritson; and he describes his own minstrel as having formerly 
“ known a l>etter day,” though now reduced to beggary. 

The word is from O.Fr. menestraly Low Latin mimstrnlisy an 
artisan, servant, retainer ; * * hence applied to the lazy train of 
retainers who played instruments, acted as bufi’oons and jesters, 
and the like.” — 8ke.\T. Ministralis is from rninisferiv m, an em- 
ployment, from minister y a servant. 

7. Bard, used as equivalent to minstrel. ‘ Bard ’ is a Celtic 
word, very early introduced into other languages. In the 
Highlands of Scotland, the liard was an important family officer 
who recorded genealogies and composed and sang verses cele- 
brating the achievements of his clan. See the description in 
WaveHeyy ch. 20. The Celtic bard afterw^ards degenerated pre- 
cisely as the minstrel did, and the name was often applieil to a 
mere strolling musician. It was owing mainly to 8cott that the 
words hard and minstrel recovered somewhat of their honourable 
signification, though they had n^ver entirely lost it, and now 
both words are poetically used as equivalent to ‘ poet.* 

8. Border cMvalry. See 8cott*s preface. 
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9. welladay, alas, A popular corruption of the Anglo-Saxon 
wd-ld-wdy which means literally, woe ! lo ! woe ! Another 
form into which this expression was sometimes corrupted was 
vjellaway. date, time. Properly an epoch, ov point of time : e.g, 
the date of a letter. It is derived, through the French, froraLat. 
dcUuniy given, p. p. of cfafe, to give. Compare the usual expression 
in royal documents, * Given at our palace,^ etc. In classical 
Latin we find literas* dare, to write letters : cmd the neuter par- 
ticiple datum was employed to mark the time and place of writmg, 
e.g. datum JRomce, given (t.e. wiitten) at Rome. 

1 3. palfirey, a small horse for riding. From O. Fr. pale/reif Low 
Latin paraveredm, lit. an extra post-horse. A hybrid word, from 
Greek Trapd, besides, extra ; and Latin veredusy a post-horse, from 
veherey to carry or draw, and rheday a Gaulish word for a kind of 
carriage. The German pferd, horse, has the same origin. 

14. caroU’d, sang. Carol was originally a sort of dance : from 

0. Fr. carole. The further derivation is uncertain ; the most 
probable suggestion is that carole is from Latin corolla, a little 
crown, a garland, a ring, and that carole was originally a ring 
dance, in which the dancers were arranged in a circle. 

13-17. Notice the alliteration, pmncing palfrey, ^ight as ^ark, 
courted and caress’d, ^igh placed in Aall, /ord and m.dy. This, 
common in all poetry, has a pleasing effect when sparingly used, 
and is es|)ecially appropriate in an imitation of the ancient min- 
strelsy. 

16. High placed, placed in a position of honour, hall. This 
was the public room of a castle, as the ‘bower ’ was the private 
or sleeping apartment. 

1 5. unpremeditated. Besides their regular stock of songs and 
stories, tlie ancient bards were in the habit of improvising others 
to suit the occasion. Cp. the passage in Wai^erleyy ch, 20, befofe 
mentioned. 

20. A stranger. William III. This fixes the time of the story, 
or rather of the minstrel. He had “played it to King Charles the 
Good,” 1. 80, and the events of the story itself go back still fur- 
ther, to the time of Queen Mary of Scotland : see note on Canto 

1. 1. 58, 

21. The bigots of the iron time. The Puritan fanatics of the 
time of the Commonwealth, when most amusements were re- 
pressed as sinful. It was in the time of Cromwell (1666) that the 
Ordinance was passed wherein it is enacted that if any of the 
“persons commonly called Fidlers or Minstrels shall at any time 
be taken playing, fidling. and making music in any Inn, Ale- 
house, or Tavern, or shall be taken proffering themselves, or 

desiring, or intreatinc any to hear them play or make 

music in any of the places aforesaid,** they are to be “^judged 
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and declared to be roffues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” — 
Pbeoy, Reliquea of En^iah Poetry^ Introductory Essay. 

The time is called iron because the prevailing religious notions 
were stern and hard. A l^ot is a religious enthusiast given to 
persecuting those of a different creed ; the origin of this word 
(French higot) is unknown. It first appears in an old French 
romance of the 12th century as the proper name of some people 
apparently in the south of Gaul. 

26. Note the omission of the relative : the harp (that) a king 
had loved to hear. 

27. Newark. “ This is a massive square tower, now unroofed 

and ruinous beautifully situated about three miles from 

Selkirk, upon the banks of the Yarrow, a fierce and precipitous 
stream, which unites with the Ettrick about a mile below the 
castle. Newark Castle was built by James II. of Scotland as a 
hunting seat for the royal forest of Ettrick. It came into the 
hands of the Buccleugh family after the battle of Flodden. The 
castle continued to be an occasional seat of the Buccleugh family 
for more than a century : and here, it is said, the Duchess of 
Monmouth and Buccleugh was brought up. For this reason, 
probably, Scott chose to make it the scene in which ‘ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ’ is recited in her presence, and for her amuse- 
ment.” — ScHBTKY, IlluatrcUiom of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Lockhart adds that Newark C^tle lay just outside the grounds 
of Bowhill, the residence of Lady Dalkeith, who suggested to 
Scott the subject of the ‘ Lay * ; and that this fact influenced his 
choice of the locality. 

Newark means new castle ; there was an older castle near it 
called Auldwark. 

28. Yarrow. See above, 1. 27, note. Wordsworth’s poems 

Yarrow Unvisited and Yarrow Visited should l>e read, birchen 
bower, the birch-trees forming a natural arbour or bower. The 
en in adjectives (cp. wooden, flaxen, golden) indicates the material 
of which a thing is made : the word birchen is poetical. Bower ^ 
from A.S. to dwell, originally meant a dwelling-place, and 

afterwards a chamber : the common meaning now is an arbour, 
or shelter of trees. The Scotch 6yre, a cow-house, is the same 
word differently applied. 

32. embattled portal arch, the arched gateway, surmounted by 
battlements. Portal is from the Lat. portay a gate. 

33. grate ; probably a ‘^rtcullis, ’ i.e. a kind of outer gate made 
of cros^ tillers ending in iron points, which was let down from 
above in front of the ordinary door, to protect it from assault, 
massy, a poetical word »» massive. Massy is the older of the two 
words. 
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35. the iron door never closed. This inversion of the natt^ral 
order of words, common in all poetry, is especially common in 
bcott 8 poems. Cp. in this Introduction alone, 11. 13. 32, 39, 45 
47, 61, 62, 56, 57, 68. 59, 66, 85, 87, 89, 97. 

The epithet iron has a double force; (1) it describes the 
material of the door ; (2) suggesting the hard and cruel heart of 
the man who could close his door against the poor. 


37. The Duchess. Anne, first Duchess of Buccleugh and of 
Monmouth, widow of James, Duke of Monmouth, the illegitimate 
^n of Charles II., who had been beheaded in 1685, after the 
failure of his rebellion against James II. 


39. page, a youthful attendant on persons of distinction. De- 
rived from French /icw/c. Low Latin jHKjius, in the same sense. 
The origin of the word is uncertain. 8keat suggests jxtffenHis, 
a peasant, serf, from Latin }Hir}ius a village. A Greek origin has 
also been suggested, viz. from traiSloy, a little boy, diminutive 
of 7ra«, a boy. menials, household servants. O.Fr. a 

household, l^tin vmmio, a place of abode, from ntajiere, to 
remain. It is thus connected with mansion. 


42. born in such a high degree, born in high rank, of noble 
birth. 


49. Karl Francis. Francis Scott, Earl of Buccleugh, was the 
father of the Duchess ; hkrl Walter, mentioned in the next line, 
was her grandfather, and a celebrated warrior. 

50. rest him, Qod ! May God give rest to his soul. 

53. Bucdeuch. For the traditional origin of this name, see 
VI. viii. 18, 

54, And, would ... and if the Duchess would deign to listen. 

57. the 800th to speak. The more common phrase is ‘ sooth to 
say.’ This indei>endent use of the infinitive mood is common 
both in old and in modem English. In Greek the infinitive is 
used independently in similar cases with ws, as u>s eiirtiu, so to say, 
where in I.atin a dependent sentence, iU dicam, would be used! 
sooth, truth. Sooth was originally an adjective; the A.S. sofh 
stands for mii/A (cp. tooth for (anth, Latin dens, denth, Skt. danta). 
Santh is for amntha, a participial form from root as, to SI ; so 
that sooth means that which is, that which is real. Cp. Sansk. 
satya, true, put for as-ant-ya, being. 

60. boon ; originally a petition or prayer, and then transferred 
to mean the thing prayed for. The words pi'ayer and request 
show a similar transferred sense. 

62. room of state, the hall, or reception room. 

64. he wish’d his boon denied. A contraction for ‘ he wished 
that his boon had been denied.’ 

I 
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67. security to please, freedom from anxiety about pleasing ; 
and so, the assurance of pleasing, confidence in being able to 
please. Secure is the Latin aecurus ; from prefix «fi=free from, 
without, and tura^ care. It is now used as almost equivalent to 
safe ; but formerly, * security ’ meant the freedom from apprehen- 
sion of danger ; ‘safety,^ the actual absence of danger. Cp. Ben 
Jonson, “ Man may securely sin. but safely newer, and Shake- 
speare, Kick, IL ii. 1. 266, We see the wind sit sore vipon our 
sails, And yet we strike not, but securely perish. ” See Trench, 
Select Glossary. 

69. wildering, wildly, confusedly ; in a beicilderiny manner. 

71. chime, harmonious sound. This word is now used mainly 
of the sound of a bell : Scott uses it again to describe the sound 
of the harp in the Lady of the. Lake, II. vii. 2. Chime was for- 
merly spelt ‘ chimbe,’ and is the same word as cymbal, from Greek 
Kij/jL^aXov, a cymbal, so named from its hollow shape, from KVfj.^o$, 
anything hollow, such as a cup : cp. Sansk. kumbhd, a pot or jar. 

72. heart, courage : just as courage itself is derived from Latin 
cor, the heart, gave him time, allowed him time to recover his 
self-possession. 

7.3. according glee, glad sound, according or agreeing with the 
sound of the other strings. The sounds cannot properly be said 
to ‘accord* until they are ‘blended into harmony.’ Accord, con- 
cord, and discord, are all (through French) from Latin cor (stem 
cord-), the heart. 

7.5, 6. he would full fhin He could recall. He ej^erly wished 
that he could recall. Fain is used as an adverb. The ordinary 
construction would be ‘he would fain recall,’ i.e. he would 
gladly recall. Fain has lost a middle g, like brain, nail, and 
many other words; from A.H. fcegen, glad. The termination e.n 
indicates that frgen was originally the passive participle of a 
strong verb. 

77. The relative is omitted ; “a strain (that) he never thouglit 
to sing again.” thought = expected. 

78. churls, peasants. A.S. ceorl : the original sense appears 
to l^ve been male, man. Cp. German karl, a man (Scotch 
car/e), whence our proper name Charles. 

80. King Charles the Good. Charles I. was in Edinburgh in 
1633 and 1641. The epithet ‘the good ’ expresses the mmstrel’s 
political sympathies ; it seems to be given to King Charles more 
on account of his unhappy fate than for any other reason. 
Similarly he was sometimes called King Charles the Martyr. 

81. Holyrood : the royal palace at Edinburgh. The name im- 
plies that it was dedicated to the Holy Rood, i.e. the Cross of 
Christ. 
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85. warbling, a quavering, uncertain sound. Not generally 
applied to the sound of the harp ; it is more commonly used of 
singing, especially of the singing of a bird. 


89. Notice the inversion ; his faded eye lightened up. It was 
this description of the Minstrel’s behaviour m the presence of the 
Duchess which Pitt so much admired: an admiration which 
Scott notices with pride in his introduction to the poem. “This 
is a sort of thing,” said Pitt, “which I might have expected in 
painting, but could never have fancied capaole of being given in 
poetry.^’— Lockhart, Life of Scott. 

94. forgot. The usual past participle is forgotten ; though in 
the simple verb get^ the pp. gotten is obsolete or nearly so, neing 
replaced by got. 


98. Notice the faulty rhyme, void^ applied. Scott was careless 
in such matters, especially in his early poems : see, for instance, 
William and Helen. 


99, 100. rung, sung. The proper past tenses are rang^ sang ; 
but in poetry and in colloquial English the |xirticipial forms in u 
are often substituted. This substitution dates from about the 
16th century. See Morris, Eng. Acc. §269, p. 160. 


CANTO FIRST. 

T. 1. Branksome. “Branxholm is the proper name of the 
bai-ony ; but Branksome has been adopted as suitalde to the pro- 
nunciation, and more projMjr for poetry ”~Soott. The estate or 
barony of Branksome, which is on the Te\iot, about three miles 
above Hawick, came into the possession of the Scotts of Buccleugh 
i)y exchange, in the reign of James I. of Scotland, and was for a 
long time their princiixil residence. Scott describes it as having 
been a jilace of great strength, and therefore well adapted for 
defence against the incursions of the English Iwrderers, which 
were so f resilient before the union of Elngland and vScotland. 

2. Ladye. Notice the archaic spelling, in imitation of the old 
ballads, bower. Sec Introd. 1. 28. Here it means room: it 
e.specially signified a lady's apartment. 

3. spell, an incantation, a form of magic woi'ds. Originally a 
saying ; the same word as the verb «/>€//, in the ordinary sense of 
‘ to say the letters of a word.* The same word also appears in 
gospel^ for god-speUy the story of Go<l. 

6. Jesu Marla, shield us well ! This line, as Scott acknowledges, 
is taken from Coleridge’s Christ aheXy 1. 54. ‘Jesu Maria’ appeal's 
to be a kind of composite invocation of Jesus and the Virgin 
Mary. 
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6, wiglit, person, creature. A.S. wiht, creature or thing : the 
same word as the modern whiL 

7. Had dared, would have dared. 

n. 8. The tables were drawn, after the evening meal had been 
eaten, the tables were drawn from the centre to the sides of the 
hall so as to be out of the way. Idlesse all, a state of complete 
idleness. Idlesse is artificially formed with the French suffix esse 
from the English word eVi/e, in imitation of such words as noblesse^ 
largesse. The same suffix appears in riches^ which is merely the 
French ricjiesse, though it is now universally regtirded as a plural, 

9. The first step to the order of knighthood was the degree of 
page. The son of a noble, at about his twelfth year, was trans- 
ferred from his father’s house to that of some baron or knight, 
there to serve as a page and to learn good order and discipline. 
At about his fourteenth year he ceased to be a page, and was 
advanced to the second degree of chivalry, that of Kscuyer^ 
Esquire, or Squire. The third and highest rank of chivalry was 
that of Knight: this honour could not be conferred upon the 
squire until he had reached the age of twenty-one. — See Scott, 
on Chivalry, squire is a shortened form of. enquire from 
O.Fr. escuyeVf Low Lat. scnfarius^ the bearer of the scutum or 
shield. The prefixed e in French is due to the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing words beginning with sc ; this difficulty is not felt l)y 
English people, and the e is therefore dropped in accordance 
with the rule of dropping unaccented syllables. See Morris, 
Hist. Acc. §57 ; Skeat, Etym. Diet, under space; Bracket, Hist. 
Or. p. 88 ; and Brachet, Etym. Fr. Diet, under the word esp&rer. 

13. rushy floor. At the time of the tale, floors, instead of 
being carpeted, were strewn with rushes. 

14. urged ... race. Urge (Lat. urgere) is to press on, to ply 
with earnestness and vigour. It is here used with a kind of cog- 
nate accusative, race. 

III. 17. Hung their shields. This merely means that they 
always dwelt there. 

18. of name, of noble name or family. 

19. to bower from stall. Notice the poetic omission of the 
article. 

20. yeomen, household officers or servants. Originally, a 
villager t the prefix yeo meaning a village or district. The yeomen 
were not menials, but soldiers of lower rank than the knignts and 
squires. 

Scott has improved upon the account given by an earlier bard, 
Scott of Satchella, who allows only one servant for every two 
knights. 
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22. mettle, spirit. The same word as Tnetal, 

23. Cp. the ballad of Kinmont WiUie^ v. 17 — 

“ He has called him forty Marchmen bauld, 

Were kinsmen to the bauld Buccleugh.” 

IV. 26. harness, armour. This is almost always its meaning in 
old books : cp. 1 Kings, xx. 11, * Let not him that girdeth on his 
harness boast himself as he that putteth it off. * 

29. corslet, armour for the body. O.Fr. cors, Lat. corpus, the 
body. 

30. budkler, a kind of shield, so named from the boss (Fr. hocle) 
in the centre. From Lat. buccida, dim. of bucca, a cheek ; thence 
any swelling projection like the curved boss of a shield. 

33. helmet barr'd. A barred helmet covered the whole face, 
but the visor or moveable front part was furnished with bars to 
enable the wearer to breathe and see. The warriors of Brank- 
some were so constantly ready for war, that they did not even 
raise the visors of their helmets to drink, but drank through the 
bars. This is of course a poetical exaggeration. 

V. 35. beck is a contraction of beckon. 

36. wight, active, strong. From Icelandic, vigr, serviceable 
for war ; A.S. \cig, war. Allied to vidor, from Lat. vimere. 
Wight is a very common word in old ballad }x>etry. 

38. Barbed, protected with armour ; applied only to horses. 
The original word is barded, as in 1. 31 1. From Fr. barde, horse- 
armour. trow, believe. Connected with (rue. 

39. Jedwood-axe. A kind of axe used by horsemen. Jedwood 
is the same os Jedburgh, The axe was a favourite weapon with 
the Scotch. 

VI. 42. d^fht, prepared. Obsolete, except in poetry. Dight 
is short for dighted ; although it occurs in Anglo-Saxon, \dihtai}), it 
is not an original English word but was very easily borrowed 
from Latin dictare, to prescrilw, dictate. 

The introduction of a statement by an interro^tion is a 
common figure of speech ; the object being to rouse the expecta- 
tion of the reader, and to excite interest in the statement that is 
made in reply. 

46. St. George's red cross. St. George is the patron saint of 
England, and the English national flag bore the red cross of St. 
George, just as the Scotch flag had that of St. Andrew. At the 
union of the kingdoms the flags were combined, streaming, 
flowing in the breeze. A flag is often called a streamer. 

47. beacon. A signal, generally a signal of danger. Such 
signals at night are made by lighting fires on the tops of hills. 
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51. Warkwortti, NawortH, Carlisle. These fortresses, on the 
English side of the Border, were the residences respectively of Earl 
Percy, Lord Howard, and Lord Scroop, who, at various times, were 
Wardens of the English Marches or Borders, just as Bucclengh, 
Douglas, and others were, from time to time, ap^minted Wardens 
<m the Scottish side. Each country was exposed to continual 
incursions from the other, and these raids are celebrated in many 
Border ballads, e.g, Chevy Chase^ and the Battle of Otterhoiivne, 

VII. 54. But he, etc. The pronoun he has no verb, the con- 
struction of the sentence being changed, and a new subject, Im 
swordy being taken. This is called in grammar an anacoluthon 
(Greek dv^K6\ovdoPy not following). 

58. How Lord Walter fell! Sir Walter Scott of Buccleugh 
succeeded to his grandfather. Sir David, in 1492. He was a 
brave and powerful baron, and Warden of the West Marches of 
Scotland. His death was the conseouence of a feud betwixt the 
Scotts and Kerrs, the history of wnich is necessary to explain 
repeated allusions in the romance. 

In the year 1526, Douglas, Earl of Angus, held possession of the 
person of the youthful kmg, James V., and was, in everything but 
name. Regent of Scotland. The king soon l>ecame disgusted with the 
restraint imposed upon him by Angus, and seems to have written 
to Sir Walter Scott of Buccleugh asking to be rescued from the 
Douglases, Angus had gone to Jedbur^i, taking the king with 
him, to quell some disturbances on the border. Besides his own 
followers, he was joined by the clans of Home and Kerr. The 
expedition being over, these clans took leave of Angus at Melrose ; 
and he had just left that town on his march northward when he 
was wicountered by Scott of Buccleugh at the head of a thousand 
horsemen, who opposed his further progress. A smart action 
immediately took place, in which the Homes and Kerrs, who had 
returned on hearing the alarm, took part ; and the Scotts w ere 
defeated with the loss of about eighty men. In the pursuit that 
followed, Sir Andrew Kerr, Laird of Cessford, pressing forward 
too rashly, was slain by a man named Elliot, a servant to Sir 
Walter Scott of Buccleugh. Inconsequence of this, there ensued 
a long and deadly feud between the houses of Scott and Kerr ; 
the most signal act of violence to which this quarrel gave rise 
was the murder of 8ir Walter himself, who was slain by the 
Kerrs in the streets of Edinburgh in 1552. This is the event 
alluded to in stanza vii. ; and the poem is supposed to open 
shortly after it had taken place. — See Scott’s note, and his History 
of Scotland. 

69. burghers, citizens of a burgh or borough. The A.S. burg 
meant a fort, a place of refuge. 

61. Dunedin, the Celtic name of Edinburgh. Dun (cognate 
with town\ means a hill, a hill-fort. Edin is for Edwvn. the 
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name of a king of Northumbria. The name Dunedin is used as 
being more suited to poetry than Edinburgh. 

62. falchion, a curved sword. Lat. falx, a sickle. 

63. slogan, battle-cry. From Gaelic slua/jh, an army, and 
gairm, a call. Another corruption of this word is slug-horn : cp. 
Browning, Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Caine, last line, 
“ Dauntless the slug-hom to my lips I set,” where it is mistakenly 
supposed to mean some kind of horn, 

VIII. Notice again the interrogatory form of the opening of 
this stanza. 

66. death-feud. A feud between two families, prosecuted . to 
the death, and generally originating in a member of one of the 
families being killed by a member of the other. It then became 
incumbent upon the family of the murdered man to avenge his 
death not merely upon the actual murderer, but, if he could not 
be caught, upon any of his kindred. Such feuds were continued 
from generation to generation, and that between the Scotts and 
Kerrs was still in existence seventy years after the battle in which 
it originated. 

67. lore, learning, wisdom. From the same root as Imm, 

70. mutual pilgrimage. “Among other expedients resorted 
to for stanching the feud betwixt the Scotts and Kerrs, thei*e was 
a bond executed in 1529, between the heads of each clan, binding 
themselves to perform reciproadly the four principal pilgrimages 
of Scotland, for the benefit of the souls of those of the opposite 
name who had fallen in the quarrel. This indenture is printed 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. i. Rut either it never 
took effect, or the feud was renewed shortly afterwards.” — Scott. 

72. Notice the omission of the relative. 

73. Carr. Scott says that the name is differently spelt as Ker, 
Kerr, or C-aiT, by the various families who bear it. He selects 
Carr, not as the most correct, but as the most poetical reading. 
“ The family of Kerr was very powerful on the Border. 
... Cessford Castle, their ancient residence, was situated 
within two or three miles of the Cheviot Hills. ...The Duke of 
Roxburghe represents Kerr of Cessford. A distinct and power- 
ful branch of the same name own the Marquis of Lothian as 
their chief. Hence the distinction betwixt Kerrs of Cessford 
and Faimihirst.” — Scott. 

74. Bttriclc. Ettrick Forest is the name of a large tract of 
country which was, at the time of the tale, mostly in the possession 
of the 8cotts. Ettrick- Water is one of the chief tributaries of 
the Twieil. 

76. feudal war. The adjective fended,, as in * feudal customs, 
feudal times,’ belongs to fend, a fief, land held in fee, according 
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to the * feudal tenure*’ But here the adjective seems to be used 
€ks if it belonged to feud = hatred, as in 1. 66 ; * feudal war ’ then 
would mean, ‘war carried on in prosecution of a feud*’ Cp. 
‘feudal hate,’ in Canto III. 1. 36. 

The two words ‘feud* are not connected with one another. 
Feud = hatred, revenge, is the same as the Scotch ‘ feide ’ ; A. S. 
fdhthy enmity, from the same root as /oe, fiend. Feud = land 
held of a superior, is the same word as/ec, A.S./eoA, property. 

IX. 81. lent, gave. Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary j gives lene^ 
to give ; past tense lenit. This seems to be the same word as lend, 
in which the final d belongs really to the past tense or participle, 
the older form of the word being lenen, A.S. Icenon, to lend or 
give. 

85. source of softer woe, i.e. the source of tears : softer tcoe is 
that milder form of grief which finds relief in tears. 

86. high disdain. Scott acknowledges his indebtedness to Cole- 
ridge’s Christabel for the fonn of this poem ; and he has in some 
instances also adopted Coleridge’s phraseology. Cp. Christabel, 
Part ii., 1. 85, “words of high disdain.” 

90. And if. And was formerly used in the sense of If: in order 
to distinguish it when thus used from the same word when used 
as a copulative conjunction, the d was very often dropped : this 
is very common in Shakespeare* When the force of an or and 
was forgotten, if was added ; so that and {f, an if are tautological 
expressions, equivalent to if if 

9.3. dew, moisten as with dew. Not common as a verb ; the 
ordinary word is ‘ bedew.* 

Compare this stanza with Tennyson’s song prefixed to Part vi. 
of The Princess -- 

“ Home they brought her warrior dead : 

She nor swoon^i nor utter’d cry : 

All her maidens, watching, said, 

‘ She must weep or she will die.’ 

Bose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon ner knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears. 

‘Sweet my child, I live for thee.’ ” 

X. 109. CranBt<mxi. “The Cranstouns are an ancient border 
family, who were at this time at feud with the Scotts : for it appears 
that the Lady of Buccleugh, in 1557, beset the Laird of Cranstoim, 
seeking his life* Nevertneless, the same Cranstoun, or perhaps 
his son, was married to a da^hter of the same lady.”— Scott. 
Prof. Minto remarks that if Qranstoun had l>een present at the 
battle of Melrose in 1526, he must have been ratner old for a 
lover in 1553, the supposed date of the tale. 
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XL 112. a cleric of fiuae, a famous scholar. The original 
meaning of the word derk was a clergyman or priest : what is 
now called, by way of distinction, a clerk in holy orders. As 
nearly all learning, even the most elementary, was confined to the 
priests, any one who could write was called a clerk ; hence the 
word came to mean, as at present, nothing more than a ‘writer.* 

113. Bethune*! line of Plcardie. “The Bethunes were of 
French origin and derived their name from a small town m 
Artois. There were several distinguished families of the 
Bethunes in the neighbouring province of Picardy. ... The family 
of Bethune, or B^toun, in Fife, produced three learned and 
dignified prelates ; namely, Cardinal Beaton, and two successive 
Archbishops of Glasgow, all of whom floui’ished about the date 
of the romance. Of this family was descended Dame Janet 
Beaton, Lady Buccleugh, widow of Sir Walter Scott of Brank- 
some. She was a woman of masculine spirit, as appeared from 
her riding at the head of her son’s clan, after her husband’s 
murder. She also possessed the hereditary abilities of her 
family in such a degree that the superstition of the vulgar 
imputed them to supernatural knowledge.” — Scott. 

114. the art that none may name ; magic. 

':15. “ Padua was long supposed, by the Scottish peasants, to 

e the principal school of necromancy .” —S cott. 

The University of Padua was a famous school of law and 
philosophy ; it will be remembered that Portia, in the MtrchaiU 
of Venice, pretends to come from Bellario, a learned doctor of 
Padua : and Lucentio, in The Taming of the Shrew, I. i. 2, speaks 
of “fair Padua, nursery of arts.” 

119. St. Andrew’s cloister’d hall, the monastery of St. Andrew’s, 
a town in Fife. Cloister is from Lat. daustrum, an enclosure, 
from dawlere, to close, to shut in : doister'd hall means a hall 
having an enclosed walk or arcade round it. 

1‘20. “ The shadow of a necromancer is independent of the sun. 
...The vulgar conceive, that when a class of students have 
made a certain progress in their mystic studies, they are 
obliged to run through a subterraneous hall, where the devil 
literally catches the hindmost in the race, unless he crosses the 
hall so speedily that the arch-enemy can only apprehend his 
shadow. In the latter case, the person of the sage never after 
throws any shade ; and those, who have thus lost their shadoWy 
always prove the best magicians.” — Scott. 

XIL 122. of is here used in what is called ite partitive sense : 
he taught the Ladye some of his skill. Cp. Milton, P. L. 9. 996, 

‘ She gave him of that fair enticing fruit.’ avow, declare ; a 
synonym of avouch^ and having the same origin, viz. Fr. avouei*, 
from Lat. advocare, to call upon any one. Originally a feudal 
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term, * to call upon another as protector, to declare oneself to be 
under the protection of a superior * ; afterwards it came to mean 
simply ‘ to declare.* 

125. viewless, invisible. Cn. the peculiar use of ‘sightless,* 
with the same meaning, in Macbethf I. vii. 23, ‘the sightless 
couriers of the air. * 

127. Lord David. “ Branksome Castle was enlarged and 
strengthened by Sir David Scott, the grandson of Sir William, 
its first possessor.” — Scott. 

129. round is here a preposition, governing ‘turrets,* the 
natural order of the words being inverted. In 1. 138, round is 
an adjective, qualifying ‘ turrets.” 

131. scanr, a rock or cliff. It is properly applied to isolated 
rocks in the sea, t,(j, the skerries of Orkney : so called because 
cut off or sheared from the mainland. Cp. shear^ share, shirt, 
shore, sheer, score, shred : all allied words. 

132. Is it the wind, etc. Cp. Christahel, Part i. 1. 44, “Is it 
the wind that moaneth bleak ? ” 

XIII. 137. baU'dog, for band-dog, ».e. a dog held in a haiid, or 
chained up : generally a mastiff. 

XIV. 144-149. Ftom the sound ... knew it well The Ladye 
knew, i.e. could distinguish, the voice of the Spirit of the Flood 
from the sound of the rushing of the river, and from all the otlicr 
sounds that have been mentioned. 

145. Chafing. Cp. Julius Caesar, i. 2. 101, “The troubled 
Tiber chafirig yrith her shores.** The use of the word inv'olves the 
personal notion of the angry river fretting at the restraint imposed 
upon it by its banks. 

150. Spirit of the Flood. “ The Scottish vulgar, without having 
any very defined notion of their attributes, believe in tlie exist- 
ence of an intermediate class of spirits, residing in the air, or in 
the waters, to whose agency they ascribe floods, storms, and all 
such phenomena as their own philosophy cannot readily explain. 
They are supposed to interfere with tlie affairs of mortals, some- 
times with a malevolent puiyose, and sometimes with milder 
views. *’ — Scott. Scott proceeds to give two stories conceniing the 
behaviour of these spirits, and goes on to say, “ I mention these 
popular fables, because the introduction of the River and 
Mountain Spirits may not, at first sight, seem to accord with the 
general tone of the romance, and the superstitions of the country 
where the scene is laid. ’* 

151. Fell, hill, moor. A Scandinavian word, probably the 
same as the English word field. Both fell and JiM appear in the 
names of mountains, e,g, Scafell, Crossfell, Fairfiela, Dovrefeld 
(in Norway). 
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XV. 151 Crs^-cro88 and Skelfhill -pen are two hills on opposite 
sides of the Teviot. Pen — hill, is the same word as appears in 
the Ape?inine8, the Pennine hills, and in the names of so many 
Welsh mountains ; it appears in Gaelic as Ben^ e.g, Ben Nevis. 

156. morris, a rustic dance; so called apparently because it 
was adopted from the Moors of Spain. It was also called a 
morisco. Morris is a cognate accusative to ‘ pacing’ ; pacing their 
morris means * performing the paces of the morris ; dancing the 
morris-dance. ’ 

158. Emerald rings. Rings of grass, of a brighter green than 
the grass immediately surrounding them, are very common in 
meadows and on hills and moors. They are commonly called 
fairy rings ; and, when the l>elief in fairies was more general than 
now, these rings were supposed to be made by the feet of the 
fairies as they danced hand m hand in a circle. 

159. Cp. Milton, U Allegro, .33, ‘‘Come and trip it as ye go.” 
In such sentences the pronoun it does not refer to anything in 
particular : it partakes of the nature of a cognate accusative. 
See ^in, H.B.G. p. 28; Maetzner, ii. 170. 

XVI. 164, 165. Notice the softness and sweetness of such 
lines as tliese, due to the predominiance of liquid sounds : this is 
clearly intentional, in view of the tenderness of the subject. 

XVII. 170. Arthur’s wain, commonly called Charles' train ; a 
name given to the seven chief stars in the constellation of the 
Great Bear. Arthur is iov Arclurus, the chief star in the con- 
stellation Routes, next to the Great Bear. Arctvmts was spelt 
Art urns, Arlhnnis, and was thence turned into Arture or Arthur. 
It is called by Bishop Douglas, in his translation of the Mneid 
of Virgil (1513), Arthuris huyj'e, i.e. Arthur’s haunt. 

Bootes was supposed to drive the ‘ wain ’ or wagon formed by 
the seven stars, and he is also called the Wagoner: these stars 
are sometimes also called the Plough, Bootes being the plough- 
man. Arcturus, Gr. ’‘AptcroOpos, is from ’'Apxros, a bear, and ofpos, 
a guard: so that the name means the guard of the bear, i.e. of tlie 
Great Bear. The word d/weros itself is the same as the Sansk. 
riksha, a bear ; there is another Sansk. word riksha, meaning a 
shining thing, a star, from a root ark, to shine ; and the name of 
the Bear, given to the constellation, appears to be due to a con- 
fusion between these two words. See Max Muller, Lectures on 
the Science of Laugtiage, vol. ii. In India the stars forming the 
Wagon are commonly known os the sapfa-rishi, or seven wise men ; 
this name also probably arose from confusion between riksha and 
vishi. For wain, see III. 134, note. 

171. utter darkness; not * complete darkness,’ but ‘the dark- 
ness of otUside space ’ ; the commoner phrase is ‘ outer darkness,’ 
with the same meaning : cp. MeUthew, viii. 12. 
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173. studded, t.e. with stars, as with jewels. 

175. planet star, a taandering star ; a star belonging to the 
solar system. From Greek irXayi^t, a wanderer ; because the 
plmiets appear to move among the so-called * fixed ’ stars. In the 
^cient astrology, the planets were supposed to have much more 
influence than the other stars upon human aflairs. 

176. I cannot clearly read the decrees of the stars ; but (this 
much I can see with certainty, viz. that) they deign to shower 
no kind influence, etc.... 

177. influence is used here in its original sense as a tenn of 
astrology : a something flowing into or on us from the stars by 
which our actions and fortunes are affected, deign they shower, 
for * they deign to shower ’ : the omission of * to ^ is a license of 
poetry. 

179. This line gives the motive^ the key-note, to the poem. 
There is to be no happiness, no good fortune, for those who dwell 
in Branksome tower, till the mother subdues her pride and 
sanctions the love of her daughter for the hereditary enemy of 
her house : and the poem shows how this was destined to come 
about. 

XVIII. 180. ceast, hreast. This is, of course, a rhyme merely 
to the eye, not to the ear. But such rhymes, though faulty, may 
perhaps be excused in English, a language not rich in real rhymes. 
In the beginning of Scott’s poetical career, he was very severely 
criticized by ‘ Monk ’ Lewis for faults such as these ; see the 
letters of Lewis in the Essay prefixed to the fourth volume of 
the Border Minetrdey. 

XIX. 195. jocund, gay, merry. Latin jxttunduSy pleasant : 
originally hd}}fxd, fromjuvare, to help. 

197. A fancied moss-trooper, i.e, fancying himself to be, 
pretending to be, a moss-trooper. “ This was the usual appella- 
tion of the marauders upon the Borders ; a profession diligently 
pursued by the inhabitants on both sides, and by none more 
actively and successfully than by Buccleugh’s clan. Long after 
the union of the crowns, the moss-troopers, although sunk in 
reputation, and no longer enjoying the pretext of national 
hostility, continued to pursue their calling. Scjott. A moss- 
trooper means literally a trooper or horseman who rode over the 
mosses or moors of the Scotti^ Border. 

198. tnmclieoii, the sliaft or handle of a spear ; a diminutive 
form of trunk, 

200. foray, a raid in search of plunder. Foray is the Lowland 
Scotch form of foragSy which is the Fr. fouragty Low Lat. 
fodrum^ merely a latinized form of fodder food for cattle. 
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Fodder again is only a lengthened form of food. So that o, foray 
is, in the first place, a raid in search of food, and then a raid in 
search of any kind of booty. 

202. frolic ; here used as an adjective, frolicsome, gay. For 
the adjectival use compare Marmion, Introd. 1. 229, ‘The ^mbols 
of each frolic child * ; Shakespeare, Mida, Nt, Dr. v. ‘ We 
fairies now are frolic.* The adjectival use, though now un- 
common, is the original one, the substantive and verb being 
derivatives. The word is Dutch, the termination die being equiv- 
alent to the English suffix dike^ dy, Cp. German frMichf merry; 
froh, joyous. 

203, Albeit, although. Properly a phrase, all though it he that, 

207. “This line, of which the metre appears defective, would 
have its full complement of feet according to the pronunciation 
of the poet himself — as all who were familiar with his utterance 
of the letter r will bear testimony.”— Lockhart. 

Pronounce Unicorn as if U-ni-c6 run. Cp. Macheihy iii. 2. 30, 
“ Let your remembrance apply to Banquo,” where remembrance 
must 1)6 pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 

208. The anns of the Kerrs of Cessford bore three unicorns* 
heads, with a uniconi’s head for the crest. Those of the Scotts 
of Buccleugh included a star of six points between two crescents. 

XX. 214. William of Deloraine. “The lands of Deloraine 
are joined to those of Buccleugh in Ettrick Forest. They were 
immemorial ly possessed by the Buccleugh family, under the 
strong title of occupancy, although no charter was obtained from 
the Crown until 1545. Like other possessions, the lands of 
Deloraine were occasionally granted by them to vassals, or kins- 
men, for Border service. I have endeavoured to give William of 
Deloraine the attributes which characterised the Borderers of 
his day. ... ” — Scott. 

XXI. 215. stark, strong, sturdy ; this is its ordinary meaning 
in the Border ballads: cp. Kinmmit WUlkt “The Red Rowan 
has hente him up, The starkest man in Teviotdale. ’* Notice the 
omission of the first ‘ as * ; * he was as stark a moss-trooping 
Scott as ever. ...’ 

216. couch’d. To couch a lance, or ‘lay it in rest,* is to put 
it into the proper position for the ‘charge.’ Couch, O.Fr. 
couciier, colour, is from Lat. collocare = condocare, to place; 
from con-, together, and locus, a place. 

217. Solway sands. For a description of the danger of these 
sands, owing to the rapid rising of the tide and the prevalence 
of quicksands, see Redgaundet, Letter IV. 

A moss is a bog, a soft yielding moorland : the word is related 
to mire. 
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218. paths to cross, paths for crossing, paths by which the 
sands, etc., might be crossed. 

220. blood-hounds. “The kings and heroes of Scotland, as 
well as the Border-riders, were sometimes obliged to study how 
to evade the pursuit of blood-hounds. Barbour informs us that 
Robert Bruce was repeatedly tracked by sleuth-dogs. On one 
occasion he escaped by wading a bow-shot down a brook, and 
ascending into a tree by a branch which overhung the water ; 
thus leaving no trace on land of his footsteps, he baffled the 
scent. ... A sure way of stopping the dog was to spill blood upon 
the track, which destroyed the discriminating fineness of his 
scent. A captive was sometimes sacrificed on such occasions. 
Henry the Mmstrel tells a romantic story of Wallace, founded 
on this circumstance : — The hero’s little band had been joined by 
an Irishman named Fawdoun, or Fadzean, a dark, savage, and 
suspicious character. After a sharp skirmish at Black -Erne 
Side, Wallace was forced to retreat with only sixteen followers. 
The English pursued with a Border aleutk-hnfch^ or blood-hound. 
... In the retreat Fawdoun, tired, or afTecting to l>e so, would 
go no farther. Wallace, having in vain argued with him, in 
hasty anger, struck off his head, and continued the retreat. 
When the English came up, their hound stayed upon the dead 
body : — 

‘ The sleuth stopped at Fawdon, still she stood, 

Nor farther would fra time she fund the blood.* 

The story concludes with a fine Gothic scene of terror. Wallace 
took refuge in the solitary tower of Oask. Here he was dis- 
turbed at midnight by the blast of a horn. He sent out his 
attendants two by two, but no one returned witii tidings. 
At length, when he was left alone, the sound was heard still 
louder. The champion deac(‘ndc<l, sword in hand ; and, at the 
gate of the tower, was encoimtered by the headless spectre of 
Fawdoun, Avhom he had slaii 8> rashly. Wallace, in great 
terror, lied up into the tower, tore open tlie lx)ard8 of a window, 
leapt down fiiteen feet in height, and continued his flight up the 
river. Looking back to Cask, he discovered the tower on fire, 
and the form of Fawdoun upon the battlements, dilated to an 
immense size, and holding in his hand a blazing rafter.”— 
Scott. 

221. Bake or Llddel ; rivers on the Border. The word Eak is 
the same as the Gaelic tiiaye^ water ; a word which appears, 
<lifferently spelt, in whiskey, shortened from nUye-beath, water of 
life, with which the French eau-de-irie maybe compared. Several 
rivers in England and Scotland are called JSsk ; and the river- 
names Usk, Onse, Axe, Exe, Ux, are variations of the same 
word. 
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222. But = that not. There were no fords that he would not 
ride. Wo speak of riding a horse or riding a race ; but we ride 
along a roaa and over a ford. But cp. the ballad of Kininont 
Willie, “ I wadna have ridden that wan water.’* 

223. time or tide. Tide originally meant ‘time,’ the two 
words containing the same root : it still often retains this mean- 
ing ill poetry, and in such expressions as eventide, whitmntide, 
and in the proverb, “Time an(l tide wait for no man.” 

226. matin prime ; the first hour of morning. 

227. (As) steady ... as (any one who) ever drove .... 

2.30. The Scottish Borderers were often as obnoxious to the 
goveiTiment of their own country as to that of England. James 
V. of Scotland had proceeded against tlicm with great severity 
al>out twenty-five years before the time of this tale. 

XXII. 2,31. good at need, always ready to be useful in the 
hour of need. This is what is called a ‘permanent epithet,’ 
being generally used whenever Deloraine is mentioned. Cp. 
the use of ‘swift-footed’ as applied by Homer to Achilles, 
and ‘far-darting’ to Apollo. And cp. “The Raid of the Reid- 
swire ” in the Border Minstrelsy, “Cranstane, Gladstain, good at 
need. ” 

232. Mount thee. These reflexive forms occur continually iu 
Scott’s poetry. 1. 277. In the oldest English, such verbs of 
motion, usually intransitive, took a dative case when they had an 
object at all. wightest. See 1. 36. 

233. stint = Bjiare. 

235. Melrose. See 1. 334. pile, a mass of buildings. From 
Lat. piVa, a ball. Then, anything round ; a roundish heap ; 
especially a regularly formed heap, as a ‘ pile of shot ’ ; then a 
large edifice, or a mass of buildings. 

2,36. aisle, the wing of a church : the part on either side of 
the nave or central portion. French aile, from Lat. ala, a wing. 
The 8 has no meaning, and is due to a confusion with isle : cp. 
island, wrongly spelt for Hand. 

238. the Dated hour. For an explanation of this, see II. xv. 

241. St. Michael’s night, i.e. Michaelmas, 29th September. 

243. Cross, of bloody red. See 11. xi. 

XXIII. 249. lorn. An old participle of lose. For the change 
from s to r compare iron, coi'responding to an older form isen; are 
from root as ; were from root teas, 

XXIV, 2.51. Notice the change in the metre : in stanza xxiii. 
the short lines, and the regularly occurring accents, give the 
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impression of a solemnity suited to the errand of the knight : 
whde the rapidity of the metre of stanza xxiv., with its many 
unaccented syllables, serves to express the intended swiftness of 
the messenger, dapple-grey, grey, variegated with spots of a 
darker colour. Dapple means a spot ; the original sense is a 
pond or little pool. A Scandinavian word (Icelandic depillf a 
spot); and ultimately connected with English dip, dimple, 

253. *gan say. There should be no apostrophe ; (jan is not a 
contraction of hegan^ but the past tense of //in (M.E. gitmen) to 
begin, from which begin is formed with prefix he-. It is very 
common in poetry as an auxiliary verb; gan=z did; and when 
thus used is followed by the pure infinitive. When it means 
hegany it is followed by the infinitive with to : this distinction is 
always observed in Chaucer. Cp. ‘ ‘ when that Arcite hadde songe, 
he gan to sike (sigh), C. T. 1. 1542 ; with ‘‘Arcite gan espye ’’ 
= did see, 1. 1114. 

257. Since he cannot read, he will be safe from the risk of 
looking into the book. 

258. Were*t==if it were. Hairibee is the place of execution at 
Carlisle : it is mentioned in Kinmomt Williey Dick o* the 
Coxoy and other Border Ballads. ‘ * The neck-verse is the begin- 
ning of the 51st Psalm, Miserere tneiy etc., anciently read by 
criminals claiming the benefit of clergy. ” — Swtt. So called be- 
cause the prisoner saved his neck, tliat is, his life, by repeating 
it. Formerly the clergy could not be punished by the secular 
power, but w'hen accused of crime, claimed what was called the 
‘benefit of their clergy,* and were then handed over to the 
ecclesiastical courts. In process of time this exemption was 
claimed by and allowed to any one who could read. The effect 
of the passage in the poem is therefore ‘ I could not read a line 
even to save my life.’ 

XXV. 261. sounding, echoing his steps, barbican, a tower 
over the gateway of a castle demnding the entrance. Supposed 
to be a Persian word. 

262. won, gained, reached. 

263. the wooded path he rode. €p. 1. 222, and note. 

264. basnet. Another spelling of hasinety which is a diminu- 
tive of basin. The basinet was a small light steel helmet, closed 
in front with a * ventail * or visor. 

265. Peel, a Border tower. Cp. Peel Castle in the Isle of Man, 

266. Borthwlok. Borthwick Water is a small tributary of the 
Teviot, which it joins about half-way between Branksbme and 
Hawick. 
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267. Moat-2i^ This is a round artificial mound near 
Hawick, which, from its name (A.S. Mot^ an assembly), was 
probably anciently used as a place for assemblintr a national 
council of the adjacent tribes. "—Scott. 

268. Druid shades. The ghosts of the Druids. The name 
given to the priests of the old religion of Britain. 

270. they set in night. The lights in the houses disappeared 
from view as he left tlie town, and the darkness of night closed 
around him. The disappearance of the lights is compared to the 
‘ setting ’ of the heavenly bodies. 

272. Hazeldean belonged to a family of Scotts described as 
* the ancienteat house among them all. * 

XX VJ. 274. courier, messenger : lit., a runner, fromFr. courir, 
Lat. curreref to run. 

275, For Branksomo. J^or means * on the side of, belonging to 
the party of.’ ® ® 

279. dark ascent did ride. Cp. 1. 222 and note. 

282. the Roman way. “ An ancient Roman road, crossing 
through part of Roxburghshire." — Scott. 

XXVII. 284. breathed. To * breathe ’ a horse is to let it rest 
in order to recover its breath. 

285. Drew : t.e, drew tighter. 

286. Deloraine prepares for a possible attack from the outlaw. 

287. Mlnto-crags. “A romantic assemblage of cliffs which 
rise suddenly above the vale of Teviot, in the immediate vicinity 
of the family seat from which Lord Minto takes his title. A 
small platform, on a projecting crag, commanding a most beauti- 
ful prospect, is termed BanihiWs Bed. This Barnhill is said to 
have been a robber, or outlaw. There are remains of a strong 
tower beneath the rocks, where he is supposed to have dwelt, 
and from which he derived his name."— Scott. 

291. from whence. Whence means 'from which,’ so that the 
preposition is redundant. The phrase ‘ from whence ’ is, how- 
ever, fairly common ; cp. Shakespeare, Comedj/ of JErrors, III. i. 
37 , ‘ let him walk from whence he came. ’ Similarly the pleonastic 
phrases ‘from hence,’ ‘from thence,’ are occasionally found in 
tlie earlier clas.sical writers. 

‘293, 4. Cliffs, doubling . . . horn. The echoes of the cliffs seemed 
to double the sound of the robber’s horn, a sound tliat was full of 
terrors for the travellers who had to pass by his retreat, and 
who feared to be plundered by him. Terrors = sounds producing 
terror in the hearers ; * borne ’ qualifies ‘ terrors,’ 

K 
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296. the warbling Doric reed. Thiif refers to a pastoral song 
by Sir Gilbert Elliot, father of the first Lord Minto, of which the 
first verse runs y follows : — 

“ My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook, 

And all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook : 

No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove ; 

Ambition, I said, would soon cure me of love. 

But what had my youth with ambition to do ? 

Why left I Amynta ? why broke I my vow ? ” 

The * Boric reed * signifies pastoral poetry ; the musical instru- 
ment or pipe used shepherds beinp made from a reed, and a 
modification of the Boric dialect having been used by Theocritus, 
the founder of Greek pastoral poetry. 

XXVIU. ancient BlddeL Scott justifies the epithet 
* ancient * applied to the family of Riddel, by adducing evidence 
to show that they had been in possession oi this * domain ’ for 
more than a thousand years. 

301. AiiL Another tributary of the Teviot. 

306. might, could. The old meaning of may was * to be able, 
to have power.’ Cp. the use of may in 1. 134 and 176. 

30$. saddle-bow, the pommel or front part of a saddle. 

XXIX. 309. I ween. Ffeenis *to think, suppose.’ Obsolete 
except in poetry : cp. OhrktaJbdy Part ii. 1. 94. 

311. barded. See 1. 3$, note, counter ; the chest of a horse. 

316. daggled, wet. A frequentative verb from provincial 
English dag^ to sprinkle with water ; cognate with dew. 

317. good heart, courage. Cp. L 227. Onr Ladye : the Virgin 
Mary, mother of Jesus. 

XXX. 319. march-man — Borderer. is a boundary and 

is the same word as marh 

321. **HaUdon was an ancient seat of the Kerrs of Cessford, 
now demolished. About a quarter of a mile to the northward 
lay the field of battle betwixt Buccleugh and Angus,” referred to 
in the note on 1. 5$. — Scott. 

326. On the part of the Scotts, the object of the battle was to 
obtain possession of the person of the young King James, to rescue 
him from the Douglases. 

329. dear, precious ; perhaps also with the idea that the 
slaughter of Oxford was dearly paid for by the death of Lord 
Walter Scott and the long continuance of the feud between the 
elans of Scott and Carr. 

XXXI. 334. X«Iros’. Melrose is said to be from iToo^-ros, the 
bald headhmd (ma/ol a bald, ros ssr promontory in Gaelic), the 
name of Old Melrose, which was situated on a peninsula formed 
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by the Tweed. The ancient and beautiful monastery of Melrose 
was founded by King David I. Its ruins afford the finest 
specimen of Gothic architecture and Gothic sculpture which 
Scotland can boast. . . . This superb convent was ded^ted to St. 
Mary, and the monks were of the Cistercian order.” — Scott. 

336. with licheni grey. Orty qualifies rock ; made grey by 
lichens growing on it. Cp, Lady of the Lake, 11. v. 1, ‘♦Upon a 
rock with lichens wild,” 

33fi. Abbaye. An archaic spelling of aJbhey. Note that the 
accent is on the second syllable, as in French. 

337 . curfew. The curfew-bell, formerly rung at eight o’clock 
in the evening as a signal foi^utting out fires. It was a French 
institution, introduced into England by William the Conqueror. 
The name was retained for the evening bell long after the curfew 
law was abolished. The time at which the beu was rung varied 
somewhat. Li Scotland it was generally rung at nine o’clock ; 
and in the reign of James VI. it was not rung till ten. From Fr. 
couvre-feUf from couvrir^ to cover, and /cu, fire. 

338. lauds. The midnight service of the Catholic Church ; 
Lat. lavulesy plural of laus^ praise. 

340. wise, manner, way. The same word that forms part of 
likemse, othertm^. fail, die away. The common phrase is 
‘ rise and /a//.* 

341. ttot wild harp. The iEolian harp, so called from ^Eolus, 
god of winds, the harp being played on by ‘ the winds alone. * 

343, all is used as an adverb = altogether, completely. 

344. Observe the alliteration. meeUy, fitly, suitably. From 
mtte, to measure, so that meet originally meant ‘ measured so as 
to fit exactly.’ 

346. With the interruption of the Lay, the regular metre with 
which the poem began is again introduced. 

360. This is the substance of their ‘ praises.’ 


CANTO SECOND. 

I. 1. Scan thus ; If thdu ( would’st vi4w I fair M4l I r6se 
ftright|. 

3. lightsome, full of light. A rare word in this sense : it is 
used by Spenser, F. O. I. vii 23, “ 0 lightsome Day, the lamp of 
highest Jove ” ; and by Bacon, “white walls make rooms more 
li^taome than btack.^’ As a derivation of Hgkt (not heavy), 
lightwmt is more common, being used in the sense of gay, light' 
hearted. 
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4. flout, mock. Derived by Skeat from OJ>vl* jluyten, to play 
the flute ; also, to jeer ; so that the word is connected with Jlutey 
Lat. Jlaim, p.p. of flare^ to blow. The light of day only mocks 
the abbey by showing clearly the ruinous state that it is in. 

6. oriel. Used as equivalent to orid^ivindow, ».6. a window 
projecting outwards, the shafts being the mullions or upright 
stone divisions between the lights of the window. An oriel is 
properly a recess within a room, or a small private room leading 
out of a large hall. Skeat derives the French oWoZ, from which 
we get oriel, from the Lat. aureohis, golden : the suggestion being 
that the small room called the oriel was gilded or otherwise more 
profusely ornamented than the rest of the building. Another 
suggestion is that the orUl was an oratory, or place for prayer, 
from a supposed Latin word oratoriolum, a diminutive of 
oratorium, a place of prayer : Lat. orare, to pray. 

7. uncertain, because things are seen in the moonlight in an 
uncertain or indistinct manner. 

10. The shadow on one side of each buttress is compared to the 
blackness of ebony, and the bright moonlight falling on the other 
side to the whiteness of ivory or silver. To agree with this, the 
word alternately must be taken with ‘ ebon and ivory,' not with 
* buttress and buttress.' 

11. imagery, the sculptured Images that adorned the w'alls. 
Cp. Keats, Jiive of St. Agnes, 24, “A casement ... all garlanded 
with carven imageries of fruit and flowers." This literal use 
of the word imagery is almost obsolete. 

12. scrolls. ** The buttresses ranged along the sides of the mins 
of Melrose Abbey are, according to the Gothic style, richly carved 
and fretted, containing niches for the statues of saints, and 
labelled with scrolls, nearing appropriate texts of Scripture. 
Most of these statues have been demolished.” ~-Scx)TT. 

16. St. David. “ David L of Scotland purchased the reputation 
of sanctity by founding and liberally endowing not only the 
monastery of Melrose but those of Kelso, Jedburgh, and many 
others ; which led to the well-known observation of his successor 
[James I. of Scotland], that he was a sore saint for the crown ,'' — 
Scott. 

17. Boothly swear, swear or declare with truth. See Introd. 
L 57, note. 

II. 20. This is in accordance with the supposed character of 
the rough Borderer. 

21. wicket, a small gate forming a portion of a larger one, so 
made that it can be opened without opening the larger gate. 
** In the game of cricketi the wicket was at first (a.d. 1700) uter- 
ally ‘ a small gate,' being two feet wide by 1 foot high ; but the 
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shape has so greatly altered that there is no longer any resem- 
blance. See the diagrams in the English Cyclopaedia^ Arts and 
Sciences, Supplement, under the word Cricket.*^ — Skeat. 

25. From Branksome I. Note the omission of the verb ; I come 
from Branksome. 

28. fence, protect, defend. Ferice is an abbreviation of de- 
fence ^ from Lat. defendere^ to defend. 

29. livings. A living is the benefice of a clergyman, and the 
income attached to it. 

30. Had gifted. There is a double object ; la'ivds and livings^ 
and shrine. Branksome’s Chiefs had bestowed lands, etc. , upon 
the shrine ; had endowed the shrine with lands, in order to secure 
the happiness of their souls after death. Such gifts were gener- 
ally coupled with injunctions to say * masses’ for the soul of the 
donor. 

An alternative explanation would be to take “ lands and livings ” 
as the subject, and to interpret “had gifted the shrine ” to mean 
‘ had been bestowed, as a gift, upon the shrine ’ ; but this would 
l>e a very uncommon use of the verb ‘ gift. ’ 

III. 31. his errand said. The proper idiom is ‘ told his errand.* 

Errand was formerly spelt with one r, erende^ A.S. cerende. 

The introduction of the second r may have been due to a false 
connexion with errant, wandering, from Lat. err are, to wander ; 
as though one who went on an errand was an errant person. But 
the words are not immediately connected, though they are pro- 
bably ultimately from the same root. 

32. bent his . . . head ; as a token of submission to a command 
proceeding from Branksome Castle. 

37. stooping. Stoop is generally an intransitive verb : for the 
transitive use cp, Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV. Ind. 32, “the 
king l)efore the Douglas’ rage stooped his anointed head as 
low as death.” 

39. aventayle. The moveable part of the front of a helmet, 
which could be raised to admit fresh air. 

From O.Fr. esventaily from a supposed Late Lat. exverUacxdumy 
from ex ~ out, ventus, wind. The form ventayle occurs in Spenser, 
F. Q. III. ii. 24. “Through w'hose bright ventayle lifteciiip on 
hye, His manly face ... looked forth.” And cp. modern French 
iventaily a fan. 

IV. 42. Cp. I. 239. 

45. sackcloth couch. The coarse rough cloth used for sacks 
was worn as a penance, and as a sign of mourning, This was an 
Intern practice, see Gen. xxxvii. 34, “And Jacob... put sack-^ 
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cloth upon his loins, and mourned ior his son many days ” ; and 
Jonak, ui. 5, “ So the people of Nineveh proclaimed a fast, and 
put on sackcloth/’ 

46. with toil, with labour and difficulty. His limbs were stiff 
with age, so that he could not move them easily. 

V. 53, 54. The construction is very confused. He enumerates 
the various forms of penance that he has imdergone, and says 
that they a»^ “ all too little ” to atone for his offence. Lines 53, 
54 stand in no grammatical relation to the rest of the sentence ; 
the construction is changed at 1. 55, and it is not clear what the 
construction would have been, if carried out in accordance with 
the ffrst two lines. 

57* aUme, to expiate, to make amends. Atom ^ at one and 
was originally usea of persons only : it is an abbreviation of ‘ to 
set oU one,* a^ formerly meant to reconcile. 

60. drie, to suffer, endure ; common in Lowland Scotch ; usually 
spelt dree, from A.S. dr6ogan, to endure. Drie is a transitive 
verb, its object being ** year.” 

59-61. The monk tells the knight that the deed about to be 
performed is a sin that can only m expiated by prayer and pen- 
ance x>erformed throughout his future life ; and that, even after 
performing such life-long penance, his fate after death will be 
uncertain, and therefore he will be unable to meet death with 
couraTO. The sentence is conditional : (if) thou wouldst ... drie, 
(and if thou wouldst) wait, etc. 

VI. The sudden change from the smooth and regular lines of 
stanza v, to the rough and irregular versification of stanza yi. 
serves to bring out tne contrast between the religious solemnity 
of the monk and the rude and uncultivated manner of the 
Borderer, with his careless indifference to the superstitious fears 
of the other. 

65. mass, a service of the Roman Church, the celebration of 
the Eucharist. A.S. moisse, borrowed from the ecclesiastical 
I^tin miesa, the mass. Mis$a is the feminine participle of miUere, 
to send away, and the term is accounted for by the words ite, mum 
•eat, ‘go, the congregation is dismissed,’ whicn were used at the end 
of the service. Another suggestion is, that these words were 
used immediately before the actual celebration, to dismiss the 
catechumens, those who were not yet ‘regenerate,’ and so not 
fitted to t^e part in the Sacrament. 

66. patter, to repeat rapidly, without any attention to the 

sense. It is a frequentative form of pod, end is used of any fre- 
qumitly repeated sound, as ‘the pattering hail,’ ‘the rain pattered 
against the windows.’ Bat its use m the sense ‘to repeat 
prayers’ is probaWy due to, or infiuenced by, fathw. 
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th« first word in the paternoster, or I^ord’s Prayer. Ava Kaiy ^ 
Hail ! Mary ; the salutation of the angel to the Virgin Mary : 
8^ Lv^, i, It was used by itself as a devotional exclama^ 
tion : it was also the beginning of a Latin prayer. 

67. “ The Borderers were, as may be supposed, very ignorant 
a^ut religious matters. Colville, in his Paranesis^ or Adnumu 
tion^ states that the reformed divines were so far from under- 
taking distant journeys to convert the Heathen, ‘as I would 
wish to God that ye would onljr go but to the Highlands and 
Borders of our ovm realm, to gam our own countrymen, who, for 
lack of preaching and ministration of the Sacraments, must with 
time become either infidels or atheists.’ But we learn from„ 
Lesley that, however deficient in real religion, they regularly 
told their beads, and never with more sseal than when going on a 
plundering expedition.” — Scott. 

6S. can and will (1. 63) are now hardly used except as auxil- 
iaries to other verbs : I can (pray) none other prayer : I will (do) 
no penance. Can is properly equivalent to hiow^ from A.S. 
cunnan^ to know ; and there is an ultimate connection with know ; 
perhaps Scott uses the word in this archaic sense : cp. Taliaman^ 
ch. 25, “Thou canst well of woodcraft.” 

69. speed me my errand: quickly finish the business of my 
errand. Mt must be regarded as a dative =: for me. 

VIL 74. by — past. 

79. The cloisters or covered walks that surroimd the courts 
and gardens of a monastery were often used as burial places. 

VIII. 8.3. But = that not. The flowers carved in stone on the 
cloister arfties represented the natural flowers growing in the 
garden, and were as beautiful. 

86. streamers. A name given to the Aurora Borealis, or 
Northern Lights; a luminous appearance seen, especially in 
winter nights, in the temperate and arctic regions, in the 
northern sky, radiating from the northern magnetic pole. The 
word ‘ dancing ’ indicates the ever-changing form of the rays of 
light ; they are sometimes called ‘ the merry dancers.’ The Aurora 
Borealis is now considered to be an electrical phenomenon. 

90. jennet, a small Spanish horse. From Spanish ginetty the 
original sense of which was a light-armed hoi’se-soldier ; a word 
of Moorish origin, wheel, turn. The construction is continued 
from the two preceding lines : so had he seen . . . the youth suddenly 
turn the flying jennet, and hurl the unexpected dart. 

IX. 94. postern door, a back door. Latin posteniSy from ]x>M^ 
behind. 

95. bhanoel, the oast end of a church, containing the altar : so 
caUed because it was formerly separated from the rest of the 
church by a screen or railing. From Lat. cancdlus, a grating. 
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. 96. aloof, far away, at a distance. Originally a nautical term, 
derived from the Butch, and connected with luff. To ‘hold 
aloof * was to keep the ‘ luff* or wind ; to point the ship’s head to 
windward so as to prevent it drifting on to the shoi^e or other 
object on the leewara aide. Hence to hold aloof signified to keep 
away from a lee shore, and afterwards to keep away from any- 
thing. Loo/ or luff seems originally to have denoted some sort of 
padifle for steering, and is probably the same as the Scotch loof, 
the palm of the hand, that being the original paddle of primitive 
man. 

99. fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-fOulUe. A fleur-de-lys is a lily 
. flower, the French lys, or Zis, being a contraction of Lat. lUiuSy 
a corrupt form of ItLium (cp. JiUi a son, from Jilins). Quatre- 
feuille, or quatrefoil, is an architectural ornament in the shape 
of a four-leaved flower. These carved ornaments are often to 
be found at the intersection of the ribs of a vaulted arch ; they 
are mere decorations, and so cannot properly be called key- 
stones, as they do not lock the arches. 

100. corbells, or corhds, are “the projections from which the 
arches spring, usually cut in a fantastic face or mask.”— Scott. 
The word means properly ‘ a little basket ’ (Lat. corhella^ diminu- 
tive of corhis, a basket) ; they are so called from their shape. The 
meanings of these terms of architecture are best seen from 
pictures, such as may be found in any illustrated dictionary. 

101. cluster’d shafts are columns which appear to be composed 

of several slender pillars clustered together. The capital is tlie 
top or head (Lat. capiteHum^ diminutive of caput, head) of a 
column. % 

102. flourish’d, ornamented by flowery carvings. 

X. 104. scutcheon, a shield on which is painted a coat of anns. 
The same as escutcheon^ from O.Fr. escusson, from Lat. scutum, a 
sliield. Cp. the etymology of squire, I. 9, note, banner-riven, 
banner torn in battle. The old banners, and those captured in 
battle, were usually hung round the walls of churches and 
chapels. 

105. to, in response to, under the action of. 

106. pale, fence. See note on ckancd, above. 

109. Chief of Otterbnme. “The famous and desperate battle 
of Otterburne was fought 15th August, 1388, betwixt Henry 
Percy, called Hotspur, and James, Earl of Douglas. ... The 
issue of the conflict is well known ; Percy was made prisoner, 
and the Scots won the day, dearly purchased by the death of 
their gallant general, the Earl of Douglas, who was slain in the 
action. He was buried at Melrose, beneath the high altar. 
‘ His obsequye was done reverently, and on his bo^e layde a 
tombe of stone, and his baner hangyng over hym.* — Froissart , ii. 
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165.* — ScJOTT. The well-known ballad of “ The Battle of Otter- 
bume ” is in the Border MinHtrdsy^ and will be found in almost 
every collection of ballads. 

110. Knight of Llddesdale. “ William Douglas, called the 
Knight of Llddesdale, flourished during the reign of David 11., 
and was so distinguished by his valour that he was called the 
Flower of Chivalry. Nevertheless, he tarnished his renown by 
the cruel murder of Sir Alexander Ramsay of -Dalhousie, origin- 
ally his friend and brother in arms. The king had conferred 
upon Ramsay the sheriffdom of Teviotdale, to which Douglas 
pretended some claim. In revenge of this preference, the Knight 
of Llddesdale came down upon ^^msay, seized and carried him 
off to his remote and inaccessible castle of Hermitage, where he 
threw his unfortunate prisoner, horse and man, into a dungeon, 
and left him to perish of hunger. ... So weak was the royal 
authority, that David, although highly incensed at this atrocious 
murder, found himself obliged to appoint the Knight of Liddes- 
dale successor to his victim, as Sheriff of Teviotdale. But he 
was soon after slain, while hunting in Ettrick Forest, by his own 
godson and chieftain, W^illiain, Karl of Douglas. ... His body 
was carried to Melrose, where he was interred with great pomp, 
and where his tomb is still shown.*’ — Scott. 

XI. “It is impossible to conceive a more beautiful specimen 
‘^of the lightness and elegance of Cothic architecture, when in its 
purity, than the eastern window of Melrose Abl)ey. Sir James 
Hall of Dunglas, Bart., has, with great ingenuity and plausi- 
bility, tracecf the Gothic order through its various forms and 
seemingly eccentric ornaments, to an architectural imitation of 
wicker-work ; of which, as we learn from some of the legends, 
the earliest Christian churches were constructed. In such an 
edifice, the original of the clustered pillars is traced to a set of 
round posts, begirt with slender rods of willow, whose loose 
summits were brought to meet from all quarters, and bound 
together artificially, so as to produce the framework of the roof : 
and the tracery of our Gothic windows is displayed in the meet- 
ing and interlacing of roils and hoops, affording an inexhaustible 
variety of beautiful forms of open work. This ingenious system 
is alluded to in the romance.” — Scott. 

123, image, picture, portrait. Pictures of saints are favourite 
subjects in the stained glass windows of ancient minsters and 
abbeys, 

125. Michael. The central light of the east oriel window con- 
tained a representation in coloured glass of the archangel Michael 
triumphant over Satan the apostate angel : see Paradise Lost^ 
bL vi. The moonlight, passing through the red cross held by 
Michael, cast a i-ed shade upon the pavement. 
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Xn. 130. A Boattisb moiuurcli. ** A large marble stone m the 
chancel of Melrose is pointed ont as the monument of Alexander 
11.” [king of Scotland, 1216 to 1249]. —Scott. 

132. man of woe, woeful man, a x>enitent : one who spends his 
time in sorrow for past sins and in performing penance for them. 

133. Paynim, heathen. From O.Fr. paienime, paganism, 
formed with Greek suffix from Lat. paganuSy (1) a countryman, 
a rustic, (2) a pagan, because villagers and country people were 
the last to be converted to Christianity. From Lat. jxignsy a 
country district. Paynim was formerly used to denote * the 
country of the pagans, heathen lands.* 

134. beneath the Gross of God. See 1. 73. He had probably 
fought for the Christians against the Moors of Spain at the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

XIII. 138. Michael Scott. **Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie 
fiourished during the 13th century. ... By a poetical anachronism, 
he is here placed in a later era. He was a man of much learning, 
chiefly acquired in foreign countries. He wrote ... several treat- 
ises upon natural philosophy, from which he appears to have 
been addicted to the abstruse studies of mdicial astrology, 
alchymy, physiognomy, and chiromancy. Hence he passed 
among his contemporaries for a skilful marician. Dempster 
[1627] informs us, tuat he remembers to have heard in his youth, 
that the magic books of Michael Scott were still in existence, 
but could not be opened without danger, on account of the 
malignant fiends who were thereby invoked. ... Dante also men- 
tions him as a renowned wizard. ... A personage thus spoken of 
by biographers and historians, loses little of his mystical fame 
in vulgar tradition. Accordingly, the memory of Sir Michael 
survives in many a legend ; and in the south of Scotland any 
work of great labour and antiquity is ascribed either to the 
^ency of Auld Michaely of Sir William Wallace, or of the devil. 
Tiadition varies concerning the place of his burial. ... But all 
agree that his books of magic were interred in his grave, or pre- 
served in the convent where he died.’* — Scott. 

140. Salamanca*! care. Spain, from the relics, doubtless, 
of Arabian learning and superstition, was accounted a favourite 
residence of magicians. ... There were public schools, where 
magic, or rather the sciences supposed to involve its mysteries, 
were regularly taught, at Toledo, Seville, and Salamanca. In 
the latter city they were held in a deep cavern, the mouth of 
which was walled up by Queen Isabella, wife of King Ferdinand. ’* 
— SOOTT. 

141. Bim listed. The construction is impersonal^ *it listed 
him,* Hm being the dative case. Op, * meseems, methinks.* 
LUt ss please. 
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142. Kotre Oanio. A celebrated church in Paris. ‘Notre 
Dame’ means ‘Our Lady,’ ».c. the Virgin Mary, to whom the 
church was dedicated. 


146. BUdon mils. “ Michael Scott was, once upon a time, 
much embarrassed by a spirit, for whom ho was under the neces- 
sity of finding constant employment. He commanded him to 
build a cwuldy or dam-head, across the Tweed at Kelso ; it was 
accomplished one night, and still does honour to the infernal 
archit^t. Micliael next ordered, that Eildon hill, which was 
then a uniform cone, should be divided into three. Another 
night was sufficient to part its summit into the three picturesque- 
peaks which it now bears. At length the enchanter conquered 
this indefatigable demon, by employing him in the hopeless and 
endless task of making ropes out of sea-sand.”— Scott. 

147. were, would be. 

148. my heart within. Note the inversion. 

156. eTening dose, the close or end of evening. Close is a sub- 
stantive, and evening is used as an adjective. 

XIV. 163. Michael, being a Scott, would acknowledge the 
Lord of Branksome as his chief. 

XV. 170. his patron; t.e. St. Michael, whose name he bore, 
and who would therefoie hold him in special care. 

XVI. 175. blast, t.c. of wind. 

176. Still spoke, was still speaking. 

XVII. 186. That lamp shall bum unquenchably. ** Authors 
who treat of natural magic, talk much of eternal lamps, pretended 
to have been found burning in ancient sepulchres. ” — Scott. 

187. eternal doom. The Last Day, or Day of Judgment. 

193. expand, open. The ordinary meaning of expand is 
rather to spread out, or to enlarge, to dilate. 

XVIII. 196, 6. bent, heaved. The subject of lK)th of these 
verbs is Ac in the previous line : ‘ he bent nia sinewy frame o’er 
the gravestone; he heaved (the stone) with bar of iron.’ 

196. amain, with full force. ATam, strength, as in the phrase 

‘with might and main,’ is the A.S. mcegen^ from a root magh 
wMch appears in lat. magnus, Gr. and in many other words. 

197. toll-drops, drops of sweat caused by his toil. A compound 
noun, apparently coined for the occasion. 

198. passing, surpassing, extraordinary. 

208. mail, armour, a network of steel armour. French mavUe^ 
rom Lat. maucvda^ a spot, a hole, mesh of a net. 
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XIX. 212. in silver roll’d. His long flowing white beard is 
compared to a silvery stream. 

213. some seventy. The use of some before a number denotes 
that the number is only approximate : seventy, or a little more, or 
a little less. 

214. palmer, a pilgrim : so called because those who made the 
pilgrimage to the Wolv Land returned carrying branches of palm 
in their hands as toKens of their journey, amice, a hood or 
cape, covering the head and shoulders, made of, or lined with, 
grey fur. It was worn by pilgrims and by members of the 
religious orders. From O.Fr. anmuce, Fr. aumusse. The Pro- 
ven 9 al form is almussa, with which compare Spanish almucioy 
Low Lat. almmium, almima. The prefix cU is supposed to 
be the Arabic article, the second part of the word being Teutonic, 
the same as the German inutztf cap, Scotch mutch. Amice, in 
this sense, must be distin^ished from another amice, meaning 
a square white linen cloth worn by Roman Catholic priests 
about the neck and shoulders : this word is the same as Fr. 
amict, Lat. amictm, from am = ambi, around, and jacere, to 
throw ; so that amictua is a garment thrown round the neck. 
The former word is usually distinguished by the epithet gray, 
as in Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 427. 

215. wrought, worked, covered with needlework, baldric, a 
shoulder-belt. The origin of the word is obscure : it is 
generally derived, throng the French, from 0. H. G. haldcrkh, 
a shoulder-belt ; and the German word is said to he from 
Lat. hedteus, a belt, A.S. belt. Germ, halz, Celtic halt. It is 
imcertain whether the Latin and Teutonic words are borrowed 
from the Celtic or whether the Latin is the original from which 
the others are derived. 

216. The palmer’s amice makes him resemble a pilgrim ; and 
the Spanish baldric would indicate that he had been ^l)6yond the 
sea.* 

217. Book of Might, book of magic, containing mighty spells. 

221. fellest, flercest, most cruel. 

223. The magical powers of w izards were supposed to be due 
to the devil ; and the price of such powers was the soul of the 
wizard. But the calm appearance of Michael Scott’s face cave 
reason to hope that he had escaped the natural doom of those 
who meddled with magic. 

XX. 225. Rode. The usual past participle of ride is ridden. 
Cp. 1. 221, shook for shaken. 

235. brotherly is generally used as an adjective, rarely as an 
adverb. An example of the adverbial use is found in Shakespeare, 
Cymb, iv. 2, 158, “ I love thee larotherly.** 
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XXL 236. ieath>prayer) prayer for the dead. 

238. speed thee what thou hast to do. Cp. 1. 69 : speed is often 
intransitive : here it has two objects. The personal reflexive object 
thee in such sentences is generally the representative of an old 
English dative case, though sometimes it represents an accusative. 

239. we may dearly rue, we may repent to our cost, we may 
have great cause to repent. Cp. the use of dear in Canto 1. 1. 329. 

240. those, thou ma 3 r 8 t not look upon. The fiends : see 1. 171. 

245. ** William of Deloraine might be strengthened in this 
belief by the well-known story of the Cid Ruy Diaz. When the 
lx>dy of that famous Christian champion was sitting in state by 
the high altar of the cathedral church of Toledo, where it 
remained for ten years, a certain malicious Jew attempted to 
pull him by the l>eard ; but he had no sooner touched the for- 
midablewhiskers, than the corpse sbirted up and half unsheathed 
his sword. The Israelite fled, and so permanent was the effect 
of his terror, that he became Christian.’ — Scjott. 

XXII. 253. might, could. Cp. I. 306, note. 

268. return’d him. Cp. I. 277, and see note on I. 232. 

XXIII. 269. sped, performed, offered up. An uncommon use 
of the verb speed ; the idea is that of speeding, or sending with 
haste and i>er8istence, his prayers to heaven. 

270. convent, the company of monks. Cp. Shakespeare, Henry 
VIII. iv. 2. 19, “the reverend abbot, with all his convent, honour- 
ably received him.” Tlie v/ord convent is now more generally 
applied to denote the house in which a community of monks or 
nuns dwells : a monastery or nuimery. 

277. round. An adverb ; girdle-round = surround as with a 
girdle or l^elt. 

280. twined, knitted together by the twisting of the * nerves ’ 
round them. The original sense of Ucine is ‘ double ’ : twine in 
the sense of ‘ string ’ meaning two threads twisted together. It 
is a derivative of tlio A.S. prefix twi y double, which appears in 
the words twice, twilight, twin : from the same root as two, Lat. 
duOt Sansk. rfm. The word nerve is vaguely used by tiie |x>et8 
for ‘muscle,’ ‘sinew’; very rarely in its modern anatomical sense. 

XXIV. 281. Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. Tliis is a 
favourite simile with Scott ; cp. JIarmion, VI. xxx. 4, Lady oj 
the Lake, I. xxxv. 4, II. xv. 23, VI. xvi. 13. 

282. ftdn, glad. From A.S. /(r. 7 cn, glad: the suffix -tn indi- 
cates the past participle of a strong verb. 

284. Joy’d, rejoiced, was glad. The use of joy as a verb is 
almost obsolete: it occurs frequently in Shakespeare; e.g. 
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Taming of tht Shrew, Ind. ii. 79, “ 0, how we joy to see your 
wit restored ! ” 

XXV. “ How lovely and exhilarating is the fresh cool morning 
landscape which relieves the mind after the horrors of the spell- 
guarded tomb!” — Anna Seward. 

287. Carter Fell, one of the Cheviot Hills. Cbeylot in 1. 286 is 
the name of a particular hill, the chief hill of the Cheviot range. 

291. Notice the inversion : every flower is the subject of 
waken’d, blows —blossoms, crows ; a different word from Idoio, 
to make a current of air. The former is comiate with flower, 
flourish, Lat. ftorere ; the latter with inflate, Lat. flare. 

297. She ... Tevlotdale. Cp. 1. 134, “ What may it be, the heavy 
»ound, ” The reduplication of the subject by means of a preceding 
pronoun, serves to give it greater weight and impressiveness. 
Cp. Tennyson, Lady qf Shalott, 1. 166, “ And they crossed them- 
selves for fear, all the knights at Camdoty The same effect of 
emphasizing the subject is produced by a following pronoun ; e.f/. 
Pscdm, xxiii. 4, ‘ * Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. ’ ’ A similar 
redupUcation of the object occurs with the same effect : e.g. Rogers’ 
Italy, Coir alto, 1. 60, “They led her forth, the unhappy lod 
Cristiney Lady of Shalott, 1. 170, “ God in his mercy lend her 
grace. The Lady of Shalott, ’ 

XXVI. For the interrogatory form cp. 1. vi. and note. 

299. don, put on, is a contraction of do on : cp. doff == do off, 
and the obsolete words dout — do out, dup—do up. klrtle, a sort 
of gown. The su6&x is diminutive, and Skeat suggests that Icirtle 
is a diminutive of shirt, the initial s being lost as in many Latin 
words. Cp. Lat. curtus (E. curt. Germ, hurz) for s-curtus, cognate 
with English short, hastilie. Notice the affectation of antiquity 
in the spelling : cp. Ladye, litherlie, below. 

303. Li many of the old mansions and castles there was a secret 
or private stair, as well as the main staircase for general use. 

305. lair, sleeping-place. Generally used to denote the den 
of a wUd beast. From A.S. l4ger, from liegan, to lie down. 

309. tread is a substantive. 

XXVII. 310. Cp. Madeline’s flight from the c6U3tle in Keats’ 
Eve of St. Agnes, st, 41, 

“ The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns.” 

311. round, an adverb : waken the castle roynd means * waken 
the inmates of the castle, who were sleeping in the chambers 
around her.’ 

313. bo was bor fofter*0itbor’s son. The affection attending 
such relationships as this is often referred to in romances. Cp. 
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the devotion with which 
Fair Maid of Perthy sacri 
Eachin, the foster-child of 
addressed to Eachin, “ Now 
it is to have a foster-father’s 
even of kinsmen.” Her j 
foster-mother, f.c. of the wc 
infancy. 

317. are set, have set or p 
An unusual construction and w. 

XXVIIL 3^. And she, etc. There is an anacolutii 
the construction is changed at L 32$, and she is left without .. 
predicate : cp. I. 54. 

323. livelier. The comparative form is equivalent to " livelier 
than usual.’ 

328. the peerless fair. Fair, for ‘ fair one,’ is not uncommon in 
poetry : cp. Dry den’s Alexander's Feast y 91, 

** The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed oh the fair 
Who caused his care.” 

329. The relative is omitted. This is common enough when 
the relative is the object of the verb, but not so common when, 
as here, the relative is thfe subject of its clause. Instances are, 
however, frequent in Scott. C’p. Shakespeare, Hamhty iv. 6. 
25, “ I have words to speak in thine ear will make thee dumb ” ; 
Lady of the LakCy II. v. 15, “ Show me the fair would scorn to 
spy. ” This ellipsis of the relative is common in the old Scottish 
ballads ; and Scott imitated these, consciously and unconsciously. 

XXIX. 334, ween, think, expect. 

343. might. The sentence is conditional : understand ‘ if.’ 

XXXI. 352. eld, old age. Obsolete, except in poetry. Formed 
from A.S. eakly old. 

353. The Baron’s Dwarf. The idea of Lord Cranstoun’s Goblin 
Page is taken from a being called Gilpin Horner, who appeared, 
and made some stay, at a farm-house among the Border -mountains. 
A gentleman of that country has noted down the following par- 
ticulars concerning his appearance : — 

“ The only certain, at least most probable account, that ever I 
heard of Gilpin Horner, was from an old man of the name of 
Anderson, who was born and lived all his life at Todshaw-hill, in 
Eakedale-muir, the place wherd Gilpin appeared and staid for some 
time. He said there were two men, late in the evening, when it 
was growing dark, employed in fastening the horses upon the 
uttermost part of their m>und (that is, tying their forefeet 
together, to hinder them Horn travelling far in the night), when 



MINSTREL. 

trying, ‘ Tint I tint / tint I ’ 
xat, called out, ‘ What deil 
Immediately a creature, of 
3ared. It was surprisingly 
hapen in limbs. As soon as 
y ran home in a great fright, 
j goblin. By the way Moffat 
lome at the house as soon as 
g time’ ; but I cannot say how 
md ate and drank, was fond of 
- could get at it would destroy a great deal, 
a a mischievous creature ; and any of the children whom 
could master, it would beat and scratch without mercy. It 
was once abusing a child belonging to the same Moffat, who had 
been so frightened by its first appearance ; and he, in a passion, 
struck it so violent a blow upon the side of the head, that it 
tumbled upon the ground ; but it was not stunned ; for it set up 
its head directly, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah hah. Will o’ Moffat, you 
strike sair I ’ (viz. «ore). After it had staid there long, one 
evening when the women were milking the cows in the loan, it 
was playing among the children near by them, when suddenly 
they heard a loud shrill voice cry three times, ‘ Gilpin Horner ! ’ 
It started and said, That is wtc, / mttst awo/f/y^ and instantly dis- 
appeared, and was never heard of more. Old Anderson did not 
remember it, but said he had often heard his father, and other old 
men in the place who were there at the time, speak about it ; and 
in my younger days I have often heard it mentioned, and never 
met with anyone who had the remotest doubt as to the truth of 
the story ; although, I must own, I cannot help thinking there 
must be some misrepresentation in it. To this account I have to 
add the following particulars from the most respectable authority. 
Besides constantly repeating the word tint / tint / Gilpin Horner 
was often heard to call upon Peter Bertram, or Be-te-ram, as he 
pronounced the word ; and when the shrill voice called Gilpin 
Horner, he immediately acknowledged it was the summons of the 
said Peter Bertram : who seems therefore to have been the devil 
who had tint, or lost, the little imp. As much has been objected 
to Gilpin Horner on account of his being supposed rather a device 
of the author than a popular superstition, I can only say, that no 
legend which I ever heard seemed to be more universally credited, 
and that many persons of very good rank and considerable in- 
formation are well known to repose absolute faith in the tradition. ’ ’ 
—Scott. And see Introduction. 

354. crested helm. The crest was an heraldic ornament sur* 
mounting the helmet, worn only by nobles and knights. The 
word is also sometimes applied to a plume of feathers in the 
helmet. 
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on, ai 
nouns 

359. . 
participle 

362. leap, 
leap of thirty - 

363. this elfln 
and this is propen^ 
just as golden is forniv 

366. some whit, somewiA 
thing, bit, is for A.S. wild, l.. 
same word as wight in I. 6. Cp. ixU‘^ 
naught ^ndwiht, i.e. no whit. 

367. rade ; p.t. of ride ; cp. the A.S. p.t. rad. . 

is common in the north. Cp. The Douglas Tragedy, . 
der Minstrelsy, “ 0 they rade on, and on they rade.” 

368. rid him, rid hinwe//, get rid of. 

XXXII. 371. it is said, i.e. it is a common saying, a proverbi. 
expression. Cp. the proverb ‘ ‘ Familiarity breeds contempt. ’ 
= custom ; when we are accustomed to marvellous things, we 
cease to regard them as marvellous. 

377. waspish, arch, and litherlie. Waspish is irritable; as 
ready to resent a trifling injury as a wasp is to use its sting. 
Arch = mischievously clever, cunning, roguish. This appears 
to be only the prefix arch-, used as an independent word : 
it acquired its bad sense from being so frequently used 
in such compounds as arch-fiend, arch-traitor, etc. The 
prefix arch- is the Greek first, cliief, from Greek 

to be first. Skeat considers that the bad sense of the 
word is to some extent due to confusion with the }»Iid. Eng. 
word argh or arwe, cowardly, lazy : cp. German arg, bad, cun- 
ning, deceitful, litherlie. In Scotland and the north of England 
this word means ‘ lazy, idle, lazily.* The original meaning was 
bad, wicked : Mid. Eng. hUherliche, vilely, luther, lyther, lither, 
bad, treacherous ; A.S. lythre, bad, lythrmce, wickedly. 

379. full fain, very glad. Cp. 1. 282. 

380. had = would have. 

381. An, if. See I. 90, note, ministry, management, aid. 
Ministry is the duty of a minister, or servant : minister contains 
the double comparative suffix -isder, from min, small, which appears 
in minor, minus, etc. : cp. moig-is-ter, master, from mag, great. 

382. All between Home and Hennltai^e. All persons living on 
the Borders. Home Castle is in Berwickshire on the north-east 
side of the ‘Border,’ emd Hermitage Castle is in Liddesdale, 
towards tlie south-west. 


L 



uoch, 
ce ” of 
Mary’s 
las-bum 
ijelow the 
^he scene of 
name in the 

.d to pay. Here 
t-ense of an indepen- 

^Jier’d a band. This incident 
^uccleugh and many others of the 
. .accused of coming to the Kirk of St. Mary of 
1 about two hundred persons arrayed in armour, 

^ open the door of the kirk for the purpose of seizing 
^ranstoun “ for his destruction,” “ out of ancient feud 
ice prepense. ” Nothing, however, seems to have resulted 
ohese proceedings. See Scott’s note. 

392. trysting place. Appointed place of meeting : rendezvous. 
Almost obsolete in ordinary use : in poetry and romance it is still 
used, generally of lovers^ meetings. Tryst is the same as trust, 

393. Wat of Harden. “My father’s grandfather was Walter 
Scott, well known in Teviotdale by the surname of Beardk, He 
was the second son of Walter Scott first Laird of Raeburn, who 
was third son of Sir William Scott, and the grandson of Walter 
Scott, commonly called in tradition Avid Watt, of Harden. I 
am therefore lineally descended from that ancient chieftain, 
whose name I have made to ring in many a ditty, and from his 
fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow — no bad genealogy for a Border 
minstrel.”— Scott, Autobiography, amain. See I. 196, note. 

394. TWrlestane Castle is on the Ettrick -Water not far from 
Buccleugh. Deloralne is a little lower down the same stream. 
Harden is nearer to Branksome. They were all residences of 
various members of the clan of Scott. 

- XXXIV. 404 ... 406. The sequence of tenses (stood— pricks 
— hears) is wrong : with the present tense pricks, hears, the present 
tense stands should be used : or else all the tenses should be past. 

411. cushat-dove, wood-pigeon. A.S. cusceote, a wild pigeon. 

414. pondering deep that morning’s scene. To po7ider is liter- 
ally, to weigh : Lat. pmderare^ to weigh, pondus, a weight. It 
accordingly frequently takes an accusative, or direct object. 
Cp. St. Inkers Gospd, ii. 19. “Mary kept all these things 
and pondered them in her heart ” : Lmy of the Lake, I. v. 7, 
“He ... pondered refuge from his toil.” But the more common 
construction is ‘ ponder oven* 
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420. crown’d, filled brimful, so that the wine rose above the 
brim like a crown. Cp. Chapman’s translation of Homer’s Iliads 
ix. ‘‘ The youths crowned cups of sacred wine, to all distributed.” 

421. The blood of Vele 2 ’ scorched vine. Wine, the juice of the 
grape, is metaphorically called the ‘blood of the vine.* Velez 
is in the Spanish province of Malaga, famous for its wines. 
Scorched theana ‘ ripened by the heat of the sun. ’ 

430. nectax. The Greek viKrapy the drink of the gods. Cordial, 
warming the hearL Lat. cor, heart. 


CANTO THIRD. 

I. 1. And. This introductory use of and is fairly common in 
poetry : it serves to couple the thought which is expressed with 
the unexpressed thought in the mind of the poet. Here the 
Minstrel is thinking of his declaration in II. xxx. : — 

“ My hairs are grey, my limbs are old. 

My heart is dead, my veins are cold ; 

I may not, must not, sing of love. ” 

Cp. tlte beginning of Wordsworth’s Yarrow Visited ^ ‘‘And is this 
— Yarrow? ” where the reference is to his earlier poem, Yarrow 
Unvisited: cp. also There's nae Luck about the House, the first 
line of which is, “And are ye sure the new^s is true?” and 
see Maetzner, Grammar, iii. 336. 

3. kindly, natural. 

8. recreant, false traitor. The present participle of French 
recroire, from Low Latin recredere, the literal meaning of which 
is, to believe again, or to alter one’s faith : it was also used" in 
the phrase se recredere, to own oneself beaten in a duel or judicial 
combat ; hence, to be disgraced. Cp. miscreant. 

II. In times of peace the peaceful shepherd sings of love ; in 
war, it is love that inspires the warrior to his bravest deeds : 
the power of love is seen in the halls of the rich, and in the 
lamlets of the poor ; on earth below, and in heaven above. 

II. the shepherd’s reed. Cp. I. 296. 

17. love Is heaven, and heaven is love. Observe that the 
second part of this epigrammatic sentence is not a mere repeti- 
tion of the first part ; love brings with it happiness such as is 
comparable to the joys of heaven, and the happiness of heaven 
itseli consists in loving and being loved. 

III. 19. pondering. C. II. 414 note. 

22. don. See II. 299 note. Except when actually prepared 
for battle, a knight did not W'ear his hehnet : it hung from his 
saddle, or was carried by his page. The state of things described 
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in I. 33, “they drank the red wine through the helmet barr’d,^^ 
must therefore be considered a poetical exaggeration. 

24. pricking. To prick = to spur [a horse], hence, to ride 
quickly. Cp. Spenser, Faerie Queenty first line, “A gentle 
knight was pricking on the plaine. ” 

25. dapple-grey. See I. 151 note. 

IV. 31. no whit. Cp. II. 336 note. 

33. the crane on the Baron’s crest. “The crest of the Cran- 

stouns, in allusion to their name, is a crane dormant, holding a 
stone in his foot, with an emphatic Border motto, Thou shall 
want ere I Scott. 

34. his spear was in his rest. The ‘ rest ’ was a support for 
the spear when it was lowered into the position for the charge. 

35. high. High words are angry ^ scornful words. 

36. feudal. See I, 76 note. 

38. debate. Used in its old sense of contest, strife. Cp. Chaucer, 
Man of Law's Prologue^ 1. 130, “tales, both of pees and of debat" : 
and Sir Thopas^ 1. 156, “his cote-armour ... in which he wol 
debate. ” This meaning agrees with the derivation from French 
debattrCf from Latin de, down, and batuere^ to beat. 

42. vantage-ground ; a distance between the warriors sufiicient 
to enable them to obtain the necessary momentum for the charge. 
The knights were at first too near each other for their horses to 
be able to charge at full speed ; this is why they ‘ wheel round ’ 
80 as to take up more advantageous positions. 

V. 45, 6. This mixture of religion and gallantry is character- 
istic of the ancient chivalry : in fact, ‘the love of his lady’ was to 
the knight a kind of relimon, which inspired his bravest deeds. 
Cp, LoSiy of the Lakey VI. xviii. 19, “Now, gallants, for your 
ladies’ sake. Upon them with the lance. ” Contrast the behaviour 
of Delorauie, who, though belonging to what Scott calls the 
“Border Chivalry,” is a rough moss-trooper, with none of the 
refinement of feeling that is seen in Cranstoun, and with no idea 
beyond that of attacking his enemy wherever he meets him. 

47. Stout, strong, sturdy, brave ; cognate with German stohy 
proud, and with Lat. stoliduSy firm. 

49. couch’d bis spear. Cp. I. 216 note. 

50. career. The technical term for the charge in a tournament 
or duel on horseback with lances. From French carridre, career; 
originally a car-road, from Lat. carruSy a car. Carrus is a Celtic 
word, karr ; cognate with Lat. cwrrcre, to run. 

VI. 53. dint, blow ; A.S. dynU It is common in Scotch in the 
form dunt. The word denty the mark of a blow, is the same as 
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dint^ and is not connected with indcTi/ation, which is from dent-^ 
stem of Lat. dens, a tooth, lent, gave : see note on I. 81 . 

68. flinders, splinters. A northern word : cp. Battle of Otter- 
houme, ‘‘The spears in flew.” Cp. Norwegian Jlindrat a 
fragment of stone, oiQ.yJiindra8t, to split to pieces. 

61. jack, and acton. JaeJcy “ a jacket, or short coat, plated or 
institched with small pieces of iron, and usually worn by the 
peasantry of the Border in their journeys from place to place, as 
well as in their occasional skirmishes with the moss-troopers, 
who were most probably equipped with the same sort of har- 
ness. ” — Ritson. The jack was usually made of leather, with or 
without the small iron pieces mentioned by Ritson : sometimes 
the word seems to mean the ordinary coat of mail. 

The acton was a stuffed jacket, originally made of quilted 
cotton, as its name implies ; it was worn under the mail armour. 
Spelt also haquetoun: fromFr. auqueton, ^anish alcotor, 

Arabic al-quiiiy the cotton. Cp.' Chaucer, Sir ThopaSy 1. 148, 
“ next his sherte an aketoim. And over that an habergeon.” The 
effect of Cranstoun’s thrust may be compared with Octouian, ed. 
Weber, iii. 205, which Skeat quotes in illustration of the above 
passage in Sir Thopas — 

‘ ‘ And Florentyn, with his ax so broun. 

All thorgh he smoot 
Arm and mayle, and akketonUy 
Thorghout hyt bot [bit], ” 

63. saddle-fast ; firm in his saddle. A compound apparently 
coined for the occasion. 

65. girthing, girth, a strap passing under a horse, to keep the 
saddle in its place. 

67. pass’d his course, continued his course. Pass in this sense 
does not usually take an accusative ; the common idiom is ‘passed 
on his course.’ 

VII. 73. to stanch. The to is now generally omitted after 
hid : but in the earliest English, and in Elizabethan English, 
both the pure infinitive and the infinitive with to are used. Cp. 
Shakespeare, AdOy ii. 3. 256, “bid you come in to dinner,” 
with Merchant of Venice, ii. 4. 17, “bid the Jew to sup to-night.” 

75. doubtful state. The doubt is whether he would recover 
from his wound. 

80. myself. This form of the first personal pronoun is emphatic: 
it is contrasted with thou in the previous line. ‘ You can stay 
here and do what I tell you without any harm happening to you : 
but as for myself, unless I speed away quickly, etc.’ 

81. the swifter. The represents the old instrumental case of 
the demonstrative = by that, by that much. 
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82. Short shrift wUl he. My enemies will allow me but a short 
time for confessing my sins and obtaining absolution before they 
kill me. He means of course that they will allow him no time 
at all for his shrift, but will slay him at once if they find him 
before he can escape. 

Shrift t A.S. scriftf is not a true English, word, but was bor- 
rowed, at a very early period, from the Latin scriptus, p.p. of 
scribere, to write, also to impose or prescribe a penance. 

VIII. 83. in speed. We say *in haste, ^ but usually *with 
speed.’ 

85. withstood. The prefix lotth has here the old sense of 
dgainst, as it also has in the phrase to fight with, Cp. German 
wideVy against. 

89. knight of pride, a proud knight. This is called the quali- 
tative use of the preposition of Cp. a man of courage, a youth of 
promise, etc. A ‘ knight of pride ’ might be expected in those 
times to have a hearty contempt for books and bookmen ; hence 
the dwarf’s surprise at finding him carrying a book under his 
corselet. 

90. book'bosom’d priest. “‘At Unthank, two miles N.E. 
from the church (of Ewes), there are the ruins of a chapel for 
divine service in time of Popery. There is a tradition that friars 
were wont to come from Melrose, or Jedburgh, to baptise and 
marry in this parish ; and from being in use to carry the mass- 
book in their bosoms, they were called by the inhabitants Book- 
a-bosomes.^ — Account of Parish of EweSy apud Macfarlane's MSS, ” 
—Scott. 

IX. 98-100. Baptism was supposed to confer, upon those who 
underwent it, the power of resisting enchantment and over- 
coming spells. Merely making the sign of the cross was often 
sufficient to exorcise demons, or compel them to assume their 
proper shape. The “ Borderer’s curdled gore ” owed its 
efficacy to the fact that he had been christened ; so that the 
1^11 by which the book remained closed had no effect against it. 
(^. The Lady of the Lake, IV. xiii. Ballad of Alice Brand — 

“Up, Urgan, up ! to yon mortal hie, 

For thou wert christen’d man ; 

For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 

For mutter’d word or ban.” 

103. “Olamour, in the legends of Scottish superstition, means 
the magic power of imposing on the eyesight of the spectators, 
so that the appearance of an object shall be totally different from 
the reality. ...In the old ballad of Johnnie Faa, the elopement of 
the Countess of Cassilis with a gipsy leader is imputed to 
fascination : — 
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* As sune as they saw her weel-far’d face, 

They cast the glamour ower her. ’ 

The jongleurs were great professors of this mystery, which has 
in some de^ee descended, with their name, on the modem 
jugglers. ” — Scott. 

" See also his note on the ballad of Christie's Will in the 
Border Minstrelsy, where he quotes from MandevUle's Travels an 
account of the performances of the “ Jogulours and Enchan tours 
of the Grete Chan,’* who “ maken to come in the air, the sone 
and the mone, be seeminge, to every mannes sight ; and after, 
they maken the nyght so derke, that no man may se no thing ; 
and aftre, they maken the day to come agen, fair and plesant, 
with bright sone to every mannes sight”; with many other 
wonderful feats. Scott q^uotes also from Froissart, and from the 
romance of Valentino and Orson, accounts of similar deceptions. 
Compare Chaucer’s Frankeleine's Tale, 1. 411 : — 

“For I am siker that ther be sciences. 

By which men maken divers apparences, 

Swiche as thise subtil tregetourea play, 

For oft at festes have I wel herd say. 

That tregetourea, within an halle large, 

Have made come in a water and a barge. 

And in the halle rowen up and doun. 

Somtiine hath semed come a grim leoun, 

And somtime floures spring as in a mede, 

Somtiine a vine, and grapes white and rede, 

Somtime a castle al of lime and ston. 

And whan hem liketh, voideth it anon.” 

Chaucer, however, thinks that the day of magic is over; he 
speaks of it as 

“ Swiche folie 

As in our dayes n’is not worth a flie 
For holy cherches feith, in our beleve, 

He sufireth non illusion us to greve.” 

The spell learnt by the Goblin-Page from Michael Scott’s book 
was a spell of exactly the same kind as that described by Chaucer 
in the Frankeleine's ''Tale. 

Glamour might means the ‘ power of enchantment, ’ 

104. The relative is omitted : cp. II. 329. 

108. sheellng, a shepherd’s hut. 

X. 112. buffet, a blow. O.Fr. hufet, hufe, a blow. 

116. matted, having the hair twisted together like a mat. One 
word. Word is here used with the meaning of ‘ short sentence.’ 

118. This is of course imitated from the story of the Goblin- 
Page given in the note to II. 353. 
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122. Deuiter, tighter, firmer. 

125. BO mot 1 thrive, so may I thrive, as I hope to thrive. 
This phrase, used to strengthen an assertion, is very common in 
Chaucer, as is also the equivalent ‘so mot I thee,’ where thee is 
the A.S. th^orif to flourish, to thrive. We also find ‘so mot I 
gon ’ [gon — go]. See The Nonne Prestes Tale, 1. 156, Sir 
Thopas, 1. 106, Olerkes Tale, 1. 116, etc. 

Mote is the present tense (A. S. mdt), and mo8te the past tense, 
of a verb which is now obsolete, except in the form munt, which, 
though now used as a present, is really the same as the past tense 
moste. The infinitive ought to be mote, inoten, A. S. motan ; but 
none of these forms exist. The meaning of I mote was I can, may, 
am free to ; the notion of obligation, contained in the modern 
word miLst, is not original. 

XL 127. himself he address’d, he applied himself, turned his 
attention to. 

128. high. Scott often uses this word without any very 
definite meaning: here it only gives a slight emphasis to the 
command, behest, command. The final t is what is called an 
excrescent letter, i.e. it formed no part of the original word, and 
has no etymological simiification : cp. whilst, amongst, etc. A.S. 
beha4s : from he-, prefix, and hats, a command. Sometimes the 
simpler form hest is used : cp. Lady of the Lake, III. xviii. .30. 

129. living corse. Corse is a poetical word ; it is the same as 
corpse, being formed from it by dropping the />. In the French 
corps, from which we get corpse, the p is not pronounced : and 
the French pronimciation may have affected the English 8i)elling. 
From Lat. corpus, a body. Vorse, like corpse, generally signifies 
a dead hody I a ‘living corse’ is a body which, though living, 
appeared to be dead. 

132. beards. An example of synecdoche, beards being put for 
faces, 

133. after, afterwards, later on, when they were questioned. 

134. wain, wagon. See note on I. 170. 

137. but that. ...If stronger spells had not been spread... he 
would have laid him. ... 

140. gramarye, magic. Fr. grammaire, grammar ; hence any 
abstruse learning. In the dark ages, all learning beyond the 
elements was considered to be magical. 

143. well'd, rushed or bubbled out, like water from a spring. 
The noun well, a spring of water, is the same word. 

XII. 146. train, draw away, entice. O.Fr. trahiner, trainer, 
Lat. trahinare from trahere, to draw. 

147. at a word. The usual phrase to convey the meaning that 
is here intended is ‘ in a word, in one word. ’ 
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149. Sodni’d. It seem’d to the boy that some comrade, etc. 
This is not an impersonal use of the verb: the subject to 
“seem’d” is the following clause, “some comrade gay led him 
forth to the woods to play.” See Maetzner, iii. p, 22. Abbott, 
Shakap, Oram. § 404. The use of it merely anticipates the 
subject, which follows the verb. 

152. terrier and lurcher. Two kinds of dogs. The French 
terrier is a rabbit’s hole in the earth, from Lat. terra, earth : the 
terrier-dog was so called because it pursues rabbits, etc., into 
their holes. A lurcher is a dog that lurches, lurks, or lies in 
wait. 

XIII. 153. feU. See I. 151 note. 

155, The running stream dissolved the spelL “It is a firm 
article of popular faith, that no enchantment can subsist in a 
living stream. Nay, if you can interpose a brook between you 
and witches, spectres, or even fiends, you are in perfect safety. 
Burns’s inimitable Tam o* Shanler turns entirely upon such a 
circumstance. The belief seems to be of antiquity. Broiiipton 
informs us that certain Irish wizards could, by spells, convert 
earthen clods or stones into fat pigs, which they sold in the 
market ; but which always reassuined their proper form when 
driven by the deceived purchaser across a running stream. But 
Brompton is severe on the Irish for a very good reason. ‘ Gens 
ista spurcissima non solvunt decimas. ’ [Those most disgraceful 
people don’t pay their tithes.] — Chronicon Johannis Brompton 
apt^ decern Scripfores, p. 1076.” — Scott. 

157. vilde, a corrupt spelling of mle. It occurs in Spenser, F. 
Q. I. ix. 46, and frequently in the old editions of Shakespeare. 

158. had. Cp. 1. 139. 

160. spleen, anger, hatred. Properly a portion of the numan 
body, supposed by the ancients to be the seat of anger and 
melancholy. Compare the use of heart for courage, gall for 
bitterness of disposition, etc. 

163. but = only. In such sentences there is an ellipsis of the 
negative, the full expression being ‘he did not but,’ or ‘he did 
nothing but scowl.’ 

XIV. 175. grisly, hideous, horrible : the same as ‘gruesome. 
Not the same word as ‘grisly,’ properly spelt ‘grizzly,’ grayish. 

177. starting, i.e. starting with fright, being startled. 

179. aye, always. With this word may be compared the Lat. 
aevum, Gk. aidjv, for aifcjv, Sansk. eva, an age : also Gr. det, 
always, the more . . . the farther. The is here the instrumental , 
case of the definite article. The words therefore mean, ‘ in what 
degree more he sought his way, in that degree further he went 
astray.’ 
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XV. 188. wilder’d, not heivildered, in the sense of confused, 
perplexed, but, literally, lost in the wilds. 

189. furiouslle. Archaic spelling. 

198. in act to spring, in the act of springing ; here rather ‘ on 
the point of, or making attempts at, springing. * 

XVI. 206. ban-dog, for band-dog. See I. 137 note. 

207. good. This adjective is often used with no very definite 
meaning, except to convey slightly the idea of possessing praise- 
worthy qualities : cp. ‘ the good greenwood,* ‘ good bended bow,’ 
‘good sword,’ and similar phrases in the old ballads. 

210. fro is the Scandinavian form of /rom. 

212. bended. The ordinary past tense is bejit : cp. wended and 
went. Bend is a derivation of band : to ‘ bend a bow ’ is to strain 
it by fastening the band or string. Thence, by transference to 
the bowed or curved condition of a bent bow, the word came to 
have the meaning of ‘to bow, to curve,’ which is now its principal 
sense. 

214. Set off, adorned. 

215. Old England. ‘ Old ’ is used familiarly to express affec- 
tion, with some trace also of its original meaning of ‘ancient.’ 
It is a common epithet of ‘England,’ especially in patriotic 
songs. St. George’s Cross. See I. 46 note, 

216. barret-cap. A little flat cap, such as used to be worn by 
archers. The same word as biretta^ a square cap worn by priests. 

217. bugle-bom. A musical instrument, formed of the horn 
of the ‘bugle,’ or wild ox: the word ‘bugle-horn’ is generally 
abbreviated to ‘bugle.’ FromO.Fr. bwjley Lat. biicuhis, diminutive 
of boSf an ox. 

218. baldric, falchion. See notes, II. 215, I. 62. All is a mere 
intensive adverb : as such it is very common in old ballads and 
songs. Cp. Gay’s son^ Black-eyed Susan^ 

“ All in the Downs the fleet was moored,” 
and the ballad of Adam Bell, 

“To Carlisle went these bold yeomen, 

All in a morning of May.” 

XVII. 221. klrtle. See II. 299. Here it denotes a man’s 
tunic, forest gpreen : green cloth worn by foresters and hunts- 
men : commonly callea ‘ Lincoln green ’ or ‘ Kendal green,’ from 
the places of manufacture. 

224. furbish’d, polished. From Fr. fonrhir, to polish. 

^ 226. fence, means of defence, shield. See II. 28 note. 

228. The relative pronoun is omitted ; “ (that) would strike,” 
etc. 
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This description is imitated from Drayton’s account of Robin 
Hood and his followers ; — 

“ A hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 

Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right good : 

All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue, 

His fellow’s winded horn not one of them but knew. 

When setting to their lips their bugles shrill, 

The warbling echoes wated from every dale and hill ; 

Their bauldrics set with studs athwart their shoulders cast, 
To which under their arms their sheafs were buckled fast, 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span. 

Who struck below the knee not counted then a man. 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong. 
They not an arrow drew but was a clothyard long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft, 

With broad arrow, or but, or prick, or roving shaft.” 

• Polyolhioiiy Song 26. 

Scott also quotes two passages from Froissart, showing that it 
was considered unfair to wound an antagonist in the thigh or 
leg. A similar rule is observed by modern pugilists, among 
whom a blow given ‘ below the belt ’ is considered to be a foul 
stroke. 

230. leash ... band. See I. 137 note. Leash is O.Fr. hssty 
from Lat. laxmy loose, lax : the sense being a ‘ loose ’ rope. 

XVIII. 239. he Is come of high degree, he is of noble descent, 
of high rank. 

XX. 250. Gramercy, thanks. Formerly ‘grand mercy,’ as in 
Chaucer, Clerkes Tale^ 1. 1032, “ ‘ Grand mercy, lord, God thank 
it you,’ quod she.” From French grand merely great thanks. 

252. such a clan, i.e. such as you have described. 

254. thy command, the position of commander of thy clan, thy 
chiefdoni. 

255. wardens, guardians of the border. See I. 51 note, and 
this canto, 1. 356. Though v'ard and tcardcr are English 
words, warden is French, as is shown by its suffix, the ultimate 
source being the Old High German v'arti'Uy to watc4i, to be laary. 
The French generally turned the German w into g or gu : so that 
warten became garder or guarder in French : hence our word 
guard y which is therefore a doublet of ward. 

256. I will wager my bow against a hazel wand. 

XXI. 2G6. annoy. As a substantive this word is used only in 
poetry, the common prose equivalent being ‘annoyance.’ The 
etymology is curious ; from O.Fr. anoi (modern Fr. evnui)y which ^ 
is from the Latin phrase in odioy occurring in sentences like est 
mihi in odiOy it is to me hateful, whence inodio was at length 
taken to be a substantive, ‘ hatred, dislike, annoyance. ’ 
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270. Maudlin, a corruption of the proper name Magdalene. 
tire, head-dress. Tire is abbreviated from attire, 

271. Sym ; short for Sjmon^ a man’s name. 

272. bandelier, a shoulder-belt used for carrying charges of 
ammunition. 

273. hackbuteer, a soldier armed with a hackbut^ which was a 
kind of gun. It is a corruption of Dutch haakbiis, from haaky a 
hook, and hiSy a barrel, the barrel of a gun. The haakhus was 
perhaps so called from its bent shape, the earlier guns having 
been made straight. The same word buH appears in bhmderbuss. 
Arquebus^ or harquebuSy is the same word as hackbut. 

277. possess’d, i.e. with an evil spirit. 

XXII. 279. had, would have. 

281. To tend. Busied m tending is the usual construction. 

XXIII. 294. But she has ta’en ... And salved the splinter. 
This is the celebrated ‘ sympathetic ’ cure of *Sir Kenelm Digby. 
It consisted in applying a certain ‘ sympathetic powder ’ to the 
weapon that had caused the wound instead of to the wound 
itself : the latter was merely kept clean and cool. 8ir Ken- 
elm, who lived in the i-eign of James I. of England, pre- 
tended that he had learned this method of cure from a Carmelite 
friar who had learned it in Armenia or Persia. “ I presume that 
the success ascribed to the sympathetic mode of treatment 
might arise from the pains bestowed in washing the wound, and 
excluding the air, thus bringing on a cure by the first intention. 
It is introduced by Dryden m the Enchanted Islavdy a (very un- 
necessary) alteration of the Tempest 

‘ Ariel. Anoint the sword which pierced him with this 
Weapon-salve, and wrap it close from air. 

Till 1 h ave time to visit him again.’ — Act v. sc. 2. 

Again, in scene 4th, Miranda enters with Hippolito’s sword 
wrapt up : — 

‘ Hij), 0 my wound pains me ! 

Mir. I am come to ease you. [She unwraps the sword. 

Hip. Alas, I feel the cold air come to me ; 

My wound shoots worse than ever. 

Mir. Does it still grieve you t 

[She wipes arid anoints the s^vord. 

Hip. Now, methinks, there ’s something laid just upon it. 

Mir. Do you find no ease ? 

Hip. Yes, yes ; upon the sudden all this pain 
Is leaving me. Sweet heaven, how I am eased ! ’ ” — Scott. 

308. the dew was balm. Balm (the same word as balsam) was 
a sort of aromatic ointment, pleasing for its fragrance, and valued 
for its healing and soothing properties when applied to wounds : 
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hence the word is transferred to mean any soothing influence. 
The sentence in the text means therefore that the evening dew 
was soft and pleasant to the senses, unlike the damp and chilly 
mists of winter. 

XXIV. 315. all between. See 1. 218 note. 

316. bower. See Introd. 1. 28 note. 

320. For lovers love the western star. Cp. Campbell, To the 
Evening Star : — 

‘ ‘ Star that bringest home the bee 
And sett’st the weary labourer free ! 

If any star shed peace, ’tis thou 
That send’st it from above, 

Appearing when Heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 

Star of love's soft interviews^ 

Parted lovers on thee muse ; 

Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 

Too delicious to be riven 

By absence from the heart.” 

And the beautiful song of “County Guy” in Quentin Dnrward : — 
“ The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear ; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 

Sings high -1)0 rn Cavalier. 

The star of Love^ all stars above, 

Now reigns o'er earth and sky ; 

And high and low its influence hiov ) — .” 

XXV. 321. Penchryst Pen is a hill not far from Branksome on 
the right of the Teviot valley : Priestbaugb-swire (line 346) is a 
little further to the south. 

XXVI. 336. cresset. A kind of lamp, consisting of an open 

j>ot or cup at the top of a pole. From 0. Fr. crassety creuset^ or 
croiset^ which is derived from the Dutch, and is related to cruse 
and crucible. * 

340. Like reeds beside a firosen brook. The epithet ‘ frozen ’ calls 
up a picture of winter ; and we imagine the cold gusts of wintry 
wind shaking the reeds that grow on the margin of the brook. 

XXVII. 341, Senescbal, a steward. From O.Fr. seneschal: 
this is a Teutonic word, and it means ‘ old (and therefore chief) 
servant,’ from Gothic 8t?i8, old (cognate with Lat. senex), and 
skcdksy a servant. A similar compound is nmrshaly O.Fr. ntare- 
schalf literally, a horse-servant, irom O.H.G. marahf a battle- 
horse. 
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345. bale of fire. A hale, is a beacon-fire. Originally it 
meant any great fire, a blazing pile ; from Icel. hdl, a blazing 
fire : cognate with Sansk. bhalas, lustre, Gk, 0aX6s, bright. 

“ The Border beacons, from their number and position, formed 
a sort of telegraphic communication with Edinburgh. — The Act 
of Parliament 1455, c. 48, directs that one bale or fagot shall be 
warning of the approach of the English in any manner ; two 
bales that they are coming indeed; four bales, blazing beside 
each other, that the enemy are in great force. ... These beacons 
(at least in latter times) were a ‘long and strong tree set up, 
with a long iron pole across the head of it, and an iron l)rander 
fixed on a stalk in the mithlle of it, for holding a tar-barrel. ’ — 
Stevenson’s History ^ vol. ii. p. 701.” — Scott. 

348. scout, to spy. O.Fr. escouter, from Lat. auscidtare^ to 
listen. For the loss of the initial e, see note on squire^ I. 9, and 
Morris, Hist. Acc. ch. viii. 

349. Mount for Branksome was the gathering word of the Scotts. 
The whole description of the gathering of the Scotts and their 
allies may be compared w’ith that in the Border ballad of Jamie 
Telferj given in the Border Minstrelsy : — 

“ Gar warn the water, braid and wide. 

Gar warn it sune and hastilie ! 

They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye. 

Let them never look in the face o’ me ! 

Warn Wat o’ Harden, and his sons, 

Wi’ them will Borthwick Water ride ; 

Warn Gaudilands, and Allanhaugh, 

And Gilmanscleugh, and Commonside. 

Ride by the gate at Priesthaughswirc, 

And warn the Curors o’ the Lee ; 

As ye cum down the Hermitage Slack, 

Warn doughty Willie o’ Gorrinberry. 

The Scotts they rade, the Scotts they ran, 

Sae starkly and sae steadilie ! 

And aye the ow^er-word o’ the thrang 
Was — * Rise for Branksome readilie 1 ’ ” 

356. Warder. Not the warder of the castle, who had himself 
given the first alarm, but the Warder or Warden of the Marches 
or Borders, an officer of the King, wdiose duty it was to protect 
the Borders from invasion, and in conjunction with the Warden 
on the English side, to settle disputes and assign compensation 
for the losses caused to both kingdoms by Border forays. 

358. Scott gives a long extract from Carey’s MewoirSy illus- 
trating the speed with which the Borderers collected great 
bodies of horse. 
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361. nmgr, sprung. See Introd. 1. 99, note. 

XXVIII. 367. rout, a disorderly crowd. The same word as 
routy a defeat. From Fr. routty with the same meanings as the 
English rout and route ; the French word is the Lat. rupta, fern, 
of ruptuSy broken. “ The different senses may be thus explained. 

1 . A defeat is a breaking up of a host, a broken mass of flying 
men, 2. A small troop of men is a fragment or broken piece of 
an army ; and the word is generally used in contempt of a com- 
pany in broken ranks or disorderly array. The phrase in disorder 
nearly expresses both these results. 3. A route was, originally, 
a way broken or cut out through a wood or forest.” — Skeat, 
Etym, Diet, 

371. Those who went south to scout (1. .369) would ‘ view their 
coming enemies ’ ; the others, going ‘east and west and north,* 
where their friends dwelt, woiud ‘warn their vassals and allies.* 

XXIX. 374. need-fire, a beacon, a signal for assistance in time 
of need, 

381. fraught, burdened. Past participle of an obsolete verb 
frwjten or frahten. Freight {p.p, freighted) is a later form of Hie 
same word, the change of vowel being due to the influence of the 
corresponding French word/re^. 

383. glanced to sight, flashed out so as to be seen. 

385. tarn, a mountain lake. 

386. earn, an eagle. Also spelt erne, A.S. earn, Swed. drily 
Goth, ara ; cognate with Gk. a bird. 

387. calm, a heap of stones, chiefly used of a pile of stones 
raised over a grave, or on the spot wliere a death has occurred. 
From Celtic cai'n, a rook, a pile of .stones. It occurs in several 
mountain names, as Cairngorm, Cairntoul, etc. 

“The cairns, or piles of loose stones, which crown the summit 
of most of our Scottish hills, and are found in other remarkable 
.situations, seem usually, thojigh not universally, to have been 
sepulchral monuments. Six flat stones are commonly found in 
the centre, forming a cavity of greater or smaller dimensions, in 
which an urn is often jdaced. The author is possessed of one 
discovered beneath an immense cairn at Roughlee, in Liddesdale. 
It is of tlie most barbarous construction ; the middle of the sub- 
stance alone having been subjected to the fire, over whicli, when 
hardened, the artist had laid an inner and outer coat of unbaked 
clay, etched with some very rude ornaments ; his skill apparently 
being inadequate to baking the vase, when completely finished. 
The contents were bones and ashes, and a quantity of beads 
made of coal. This seems to have been a barbarous imitation of 
the Roman fashion of sepulture.” — Scott. 

390. Soltra and Dumpender Law are hills in the north-west of 
Berwickshire. Law means a hill, A.S. hleaw. 
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391. Regent. The Regent of Scotland at the time of the tale 
was Mary of Guise, mother of Mary, Queen of Scotland, who 
was a child at the time. 

392. howne, prepare, make ready. An archaic word, much 
affected by Scott : it is very common in the old ballads ; Edom 
o’ Oordorif “ Busk and boun, my merry men a’ ” ; in Bobin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne the same line occurs. Bourne y bomiy houne is 
the Icel. bninuy p.p. of to get ready ; boun^ then, is properly 
a participial adjective and a new verb, to boun was afterwards 
formed from it. The modern form of the participle is boundy 

E repared or purposing to go, in such phrases as ‘homeward 
ound,’ ‘outward bound,’ ‘ trie ship is bound for England.’ Busk 
is the reflexive form of the same Icelandic verb ; busk = hua- 
sihy where sik (Germ, sich) means ‘self.’ In Canto V. 1. 499, 
bourne is used as meaning simply ‘ to go.’ 

XXX. 395. with backward clang. In times of danger, a 
common method of calling together the citizens of a town for 
purposes of defence was by ringing the church bells backward, 
i.e. by beginning with the bell of the deepest note and ending 
with that of the highest, thus reversing the ordinary succession 
of the chimes. Cp. Fair Maid of Perthy ch. xviii. But it is 
difficult to see how a single bell could be rung backwar<l. 

396. larum, short for alammy the same word as alarm y a call to 
arms. Fr. alarmCy from Ital. a//’arw^, contracted fi’om alia arme 
where alle = a /e, ‘to the,’ and arme, arms, is plural of armay a 
weapon. 

398. massy stone and iron bar. Before the invention of 
modern artillery, these were the principal means of defence 
of a mediaeval castle against assault. The stones and iron 
bars were thrown down from the battlements upon the 
heads of the besiegers or upon their battering-rams or other 
engines of assault. They were sometimes shot out of large 
crossbows worked by njachinery, called sprinfjalds. The soivie 
mentioned in the following extract was a shed formed with a 
wooden frame covered with hides and mounted on wheels, which 
served as a cover to protect the besiegers when working the 
battering-ram. Cp. A uld Maitland y in the Border Minstrelsy : — 

“ They laid their sowies to the wall, 

Wi’ mony a heavy peal ; 

But he threw ower to them agen 
Baith pitch and tar barrel. 

With springalds, stanes, and gads of aim, 

Amang them fast he threw ; 

TiU mony of the Englishmen 
About the wall he slew.” 
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Gads ol aim, i.e. goads, or sharpened bars, of iron, were an 
obvious and formidable missile weapon. Thus, at a fabulous 
siege of York, by Sir William Wallace : — 

“Faggots of fire among the host they cast. 

Up pitch and tar on feil sowis they lent ; 

Many were hurt ere they from the walls went ; 

Stones on spriiigalds they did cast out so fast, 

And goads of iron made many groan agast.” 

Henky the Minstrel ’ s Jlintory of Wallace^ B. 8. c. 5. 

399. keep. The strongest part of a castle. 

401. the changing guard: i.e. the soldiers on duty being 
relieved periodically by a fresh detachment. 

402. ward, guard, sentinel. 

404. Blood-hound and ban-dog. Scott seems here to distinguish 
between blood-hounds and ban-dogs ; yet in st. xv. and xvii., the 
hound is called indifferently by either name. A ban-dog is pro- 
perly a mastiff, kept tied up to protect a house as a watch -dog ; 
the name is not properly applied to a blood-hound, which is a 
hunting-dog. 

400. high, of great importance. 

XXXI. 410. black mail. A tribute formerly exacted from 
farmers and small land owners on the borders of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by freebooting chiefs, 
in return for protection or immunity from plunder. Mail 
means rent : cp. house-mail, stable-mail, horse-mail, grass-mail : 
A 8. maU , Icel. win/a, rent. The word mail in the sense of rent 
occurs in the ballad of Kinmont Willie: “I’ll pay ye for my 
lodging main.” 

417. avail, assistance, help. 

418. lightly, easily, agen ; a poetical spelling of ar/am, a 
revival of the spelling in the thirteenth century. 

420. peep of day, dawn, daybreak. 

431. withal ; used, as in Shakespeare, at the end of a sentence, 
instead of with. 
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I. 2. bale-fires. A hale is beacon-fire. Originally it meant 
any great fire, a blazing pile ; from Icel. Jn'dy a blazing tire : 
cognate with Sansk. bh(Ua‘^^ lustre, (Jk. 0aX6s, bright. 

“ The border beacons, from their number and position, formed 
a sort of telegraphic communication with Edinburgh. — The Act 
of Parliament 1455, c. 48, directs that one bale or fligot sliall l>e 
warning of the approach of the English in any manner ; two 
bales that they are cominfj indeed ; four bales, blazing beside 

each other, that the enemy are in great force These lx?acf>ns 

(at least in latter times) were a ‘Tong and strong tree set up, 
with a long iron pole across the hea<l of it, and an iron brander 
fixed on a stalk in the middle of it, for holding a tar barrel.’ — 
Stevenson’s Hififoy, vol. ii. p. 701.” — Sco'rr. 

4. willow’d, overgrown w ith willows. “The widow, or weeping 
willow, as one species of it is called, is a tree with long, slender 
drooping branches, and is often regarded as an emblem of sorrow. 
To ivear the willow is a well knowui phrase applied to one who 
mourns the desertion of her lover. Fuller says, ‘the willow is 
a sad tree, whereof such as have lost their love, make tliere 
mourning garlands.’ The Psalmist tells us that the dew.s in 
captivity ‘hanged their harps upon the willows’ in sign of 
mourning.” — Brewer^n Dictioiuiry of Phrase and Fable, shore. 
Bank. The word i.s usually applied to the sea-coiisl. A.S. 
scoreHy p.p. of seer an to shear. 

8. roll’d upon the Tweed, rolled or flowed info the Twee<l, the 
Teviot being a tributary of the Tweed. Scott wrote at first 
’ rolled their way to Tw'eed.’ 

9. shepherd’s reed. Cp. I. 296 and HI. 11 : the miusical 
instrument or pipe used by shepherds was ma<lc from a ree<l. 

10. bugle-hom. A musical instrument, formed of the horn of 
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the ‘ bugle,’ or wiLl ox : generally abbreviated to * bugle.* From 
0. Fr. hwjhy Lat. buculm^ diminutive of bosy an ox. 

II. 11. Supply in after unlike. The tide of human time is un- 
like that of the Teviot describe*! in the preceding stanza, or of 
any other stream. The course of time is very frequently com- 
pared to the course of a river, the one passing into eternity as 
the other flows into the ocean. Thus, in the ^veil-known lines 
from Cooper^s Hilly Denham describes the Thames as 

“ Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet etemiity.'' 

In this stanza, however, the poet points out a difference between 
the two. A stream, he says, retains no traces of events that 
once happened on its banks ; but important incidents in the life 
of a man, his sins and his sorrows, are deeply imprinted on his 
mind, and are ‘ reflected to memory's eye,’ that is, are vividly 
remembered by him, even in the closing years of his life. 

1/5. beaxs, U8e<l intransitively here in the sense of tends, flows. 

19, 20. I'hese lines arc to be rea<l in connection with the 
last lines of the preceding Canto. They furnish an answ^er to the 
in({uiry whether the old minstrel had ‘ no son to he his father’s 
stay.’ great Dundee, (iraham of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dun- 
dee, ‘ the coiKjuering Crccme’ of line 25, was killed at the battle 
of Killiecrankie in 1689. 

21. the volleying musket. At the battle of Killiecrankie, the 
troops of King William received the charge of tlie Highlanders 
mifli a mlley fi'oni their ?nmkets, but were speedily swept away 
by the furious on.set. Koran interesting account of the Imttle, 
and of the death of Dundee, see Macaulay's Hi<tory of Litylavdy 
chap. xiii. Volley, from Fr. ro/cV, a flight; L. volare, to fly, is 
a flight of shot. 

III. 27. wide and far, the usual order of the words is ‘ far and 
wide. ’ 

28. For pathless marsh, and mountain cell, “'i'he morasses 
wore the usual refuge of the Border herdsmen, on the approach 
of an English army. Caves, hewn in the most dangerous and 
itiaccessible places, also afforded an occasional retixuit. ” — Scott. 
For, = to go to, to take refuge in. 

31. peel, a small border tower or fort, from Fr. jnle, a mass or 
heap : Lat. pila, a pier of stone. 

35. Dun, dark, dusky. 

37. southern ravage, not the ravage of the south, but the 
ravaj^e committe<l by the people of the south, or Southrons, as the 
English were called. 

IV. 38. the . gate-ward, the gate-keeper, the guard or sentry 
at the gate. 
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40. Watt Tlnlizm. “This person,” says S:ott, “was in my 
younger days the theme of many a fireside tale. He was a re- 
tainer of the Buccleuch family, and held for his Border service a 
small tower on the frontiers of Liddesdale. ” Watt is an abbrevia- 
tion of Walter. 

42. snatchers, freebooters^ cattle-lifters. Men who suddenly 
seize and carry away cattle. 

43. prove the lock, find by actual trial how hard it is to unlock 
or force open his gate. 

44. St. Bamahright. Barnabright, otherwise Barnaby bright, 
Barnaby day, was the day or festival of St. Barnabas, the 11th 
June. In the old style of reckoning, before the revision of the 
calendar, this was the longest day ; hence the epitliet ‘bright.’ 
Cp. Spenser, Epithalamiumy 1. 266, 

“ This day the sunne is in his chief est hight 
With Barnaby the bright.’ 

St. Barnabas was an apostle and a companion of St. Paul. 

45. sieged, for besieged, which is the usual verb form. S'mjt 
is from the Lat, iitiUny a seat, fyulerCy to sit. ‘ To sit down before 
a fortress ’ is to lay siege to it. 

47. twang’d the yew, bent his l>ow (made of the yew) and shot 
his arrow. Twang is an onomatopoetic word expressing the 
sharp sound made by the bow’string when it is pulled ami let go. 
Those who besieged him during the night knew how true his aim 
was, and did not care when the morning came to expose them- 
selves to the certainty of being shot at and killed. 

48. Right sharp has been the evening shower. Very pressing 
must the danger have been that comjTclled him to fiy from his 
tower and take refuge in Branksome castle. The sudden approach 
of the English and the attack made upon liim are compared to a 
sudden shower of rain in the evening that compels jKJople outside 
in the fields to fly for shelter. 

ol. a Warden-Raid, not an ordinary incursion of f red >ootor8, 
but an organized expedition under the command of t)»e Warden 
himself, that is to say, the king’s officer appointed to guard the 
Borders, and hence called the vVarden of the Marches. Cp. III. 
356, note. 

V. 52. yeonmn, see I. 1. 20. The exact meaning and derivation 
of the word are by no means certain. Sometimes, as in the old 
ballads, a yeoman is nothing more than an archer, but the term 
is often applied to a tenant fanning a small e.state. Thus old 
Bishop Latimer, speaking of his father, says “ he was a yeoman, 
and had no lands of his own, only he had a farm of three or four 
pound a year at the uttermost and hereupon he tilled ho much as 
kept half a dozen men.” “ Many solutions,” says Skeat, “ have 
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been proposed of this difficult word,” but they are all more or 
less unsatisfactory. Note the accent here is on the second 
syllable and not, as it usually is, on the first. 

53. barbican, a tower over the gateway of a castle defending 
the entrance. There is considerable uncertainty about the 
origin of this word, which reaches us from the French. Col. 
Yule suggests Arab-Pers. bah-khdnahy gate-house, the regular 
name in the East for a towered gateway. 

54. nag, a small hoi'se, literally a *neigher,’ a horse that neighfi, 

55. hag, a small j)ortion of firm ground in a bog. The pony 
was so light and active that it could bound from one of these 
hag.s to another without slipynng into the surrounding quagmire. 

50. Blllhope, a place in Li<hlesdale remarkable for game. 

57. twain, archaic for two. The difference between two and 
twain was originally one of gender only, the former being tlie 
feminine form, ami the latter, the masculine. 

00. Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, “As the Borderers 
were inditferent about the furniture of their habitations, so juuch 
exjM>scd to be burned and plundered, they were proportionally 
anxious to display splendour in decorating and ornamenting their 
females.'’ — Scott. 

(51. Laughed to her friends. The student should be careful 
to distinguish this from ‘ laughed at her friends ’ 

(5’2. passing, Rur])a88ingly, exceedingly. 

63. withal, besides, in adtlition. 

64. morion, an open liolmet or jwotection for the head, a French 
word, from 8pan. worra, the crown of the head. 

65. jack. See III. 61 note, enow, an archaic and i>oetic form 

of cnouijh ; A.S. fjem'ih, The initial tj has been dropped 

and the final guttural tj has been changed into w as in many 
other words. C’ompare /o»/7 from A.S. yhr/o/, sorrorr from so7'<j. 

68. six Scottish ells. Of very great length. An ell is a 
mea.siire of dith*ront lengths in dilferent countries. A Scottish 
ell is about 37 inches in length. The word is from A.vS. or 
et, a cubit, properly the length of the arm from the elbow to the 
tip of the midule finger : it is the same as cl in the word clhotr^ 
and is cognate with l^tin ul-vn, elbow, and with nr in arm. 

71. His hardy partner. Hia wife strong and inured to hard- 
ships. 

VI. 73. tidings, what betides or happens. The word is now 
always uschI in the plural. To show tidings is not idiomatic 
English. 

74. Belted Will Howard. I>ord William Howard, third son of 
the Duke of Norfolk, was Warden of the Western Marches. “ By 
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a poetical anachronism, he is introduced into the romance a few 
years earlier than he actualW flourished.”— Scott. For explana- 
tion of the word heltui^ see Canto V. 1. 264. 

76. Lord Dacre. “The well-known name of Dacre is derived 
from the exploits of one of their ancestors at the siege of Acre or 
Ptolemais, under Richard Coeur de Lion.”— Scott, spear, spear- 
man. 

76. German hackbut-men. “ In the wars with Scotland Henry 
VIII. and his successors employed numerous bands of mercenarv 
troops.” — Scott. A hackbut-man is a soldier armed with a hack- 
hutf which was a kind of gun. It is a corruption of Dutch 
haakbus^ from kaak, a hook, and bus, a Imrrel, the barrel of a 
gun. The haakhus was perliaps so called from its bent shape, the 
earlier guns having been made straight. The same word bus 
appears in blundewuss. ArqiuJtuSy or harquebus, is the same 
word as hackbut. 

77. Who have long lain. Who have long l)een stationed or 
encamped. Cp. Border Minsirdsy, vol. ii. p. 95, Hobhk Xoble, 
1. 53 and note ; — 

“ Word is gone to the Land-Sergeant 
At Askertoii where that he /ay.' 

Askerton is an old castle, now ruinous, situated in the wilds of 
Cumberland, about seventeen miles north-east of Carlisle, anjidst 
the mountainous and desolate tract of country bordering upon 
Liddesdale, emphatically called the Waste of Bewcastle. 

78. curfew hour. The curfew bell formerly rung at eight 
o’clock in the evening as a signal for putting ()ut fires. It was a 
French institution, introiluced into England by William the 
Conqueror. The name was retained for the evening bell h>ng 
after the curfew law was abolished. From Fr. comre-feti, from 
couimr, to cover, and feu, fire. 

80. fiend. From A. 8. fe^md, meaning the hating one, the 
enemy, and, therefore, the Devil, regarded as the arch-enemy f>f 
mankind. Fi6nd is the pres. part, of feon, to hate, just as friend 
is from fre6nd, pres. part, of fremi, to love. 

81. This gives an idea, though perhaps rather exaggerated, of the 
state of the lk)rder, when a man could consider it worthy of 
remark that his house had escaped burning for a whole year. 

85. Fergrus Graeme. It seems .strange to find this thoroughly 
Scotch name belonging to one of the Southron invaders ; but see 
Canto VI. st. x. and note. 

90. despite, angry hatred. I owed him a grudge aiul hated 
him bitterly. 8cott frequently uses the word hiyh merely as an 
intensive epithet. 
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91. He drave my cows, he stole or carried off my cows. 
Drave is an old form of the past tense. Fastem’s night, or 
Fasfern's e'en, known also as Shrove Tuesday, the evening pre- 
ceding Ash-Wednesday, which is the first day of the Fast of 
Lent, Hence the name. We have a fairly good picture in this 
stanza of lk)rder life in the good old days. The barns and 
dwellings of the Borderers were liable at any moment to be* 
burnt down and their cattle to l)e driven away. Deeds of 
violence, by whichever side committed, w^ere sure to provoke 
acts of retaliation, and thus the Borderland was made a per- 
petual scene of strife and rapine. 

VII. 92. scouts. Lat. ausnOtare^ to listen with attention ; 
0. Fr. esronte, a spy. The initial c has been dropped, as in the 
w'ord.s xtafv, .‘ichnof, slander, etc. Scouts are not exactly s)nes in 
the sense in w'hich that word is used now. They are persons 
.sent out to watch the movements of an enemy and bring in 
information. 

94. ken, sight, observation. 

ion. Xotc the cluinge in the metre of this and the next three 
lines to tlenote the hurry and bustle and excitement. 

101. pricking, spurring of horses. 

102. trystlng-place. Appointe<l place of meeting : rendezvous. 
Almost obsolete in ordinary use: in poetry and romance it is still 
used, but almost always of lovers' meetings. IVysl is the same 
as frtisf. 

10.3. lightly held of, little esteemed or little regarded by. 
ladye. 'Fhe w ord is both s}Hdt and pronounced in archaic fashion 
wdtli the accent on the second syllable. Lines 100-103 were not 
in the tinst edition, 

VIII. 104. St. Mary's silver wave. St. Mary’s Loch, in Sel- 
kirkshire, from which tlic Yarrow’ Hows. vSee 11. 386, note. 

106. Thirlestane. “Sir John Scott of Thirlestaiie flourished 
in the reign of .lames V., and possessed the estates of Thirle- 
stanc, Oanieschjugh, etc., lying upon the river of Kttrick, and 
extending to St. Mary’s Loch at the head of Yarrow. It appeals 
that when .Tames had assembled bis nobility, and their feudal 
followers, at Fala, with the purpo.se of invading England, and 
was, as is well know n, disapjxiinted by the obstinate refusal of 
his ])eers, this baron alone declared himself ready to follow’ the 
king wherever he should lead. In memory of his fidelity, James 
granted to his family a charter of arms, entitling them to bear a 
border of fleuns-de-luce, similar to the tressure in the royal arms, 
w ith a bundle of spears for the crest ; motto, Heady, aye ready/^ 
—Scott. 

108. tressured. Arranged in the form of a tressure, w hich in 
heraldry is a kind of laced border round a shield. The Fr. tressure 
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is from Fr. tresi^er^ to twist or plait ; Low Lat. tricia^ a plait ; from 
Greek rplxa^ threefold, fleur- deduce. A fleur-dcdys is a lily 
flower, the French lys, or lis, being a contraction of Lat. lilius, 
a corrupt form of lilium (cp. jih^ a son, from films). Luce is a 
corrupt spelling of Us. he claims To wreathe etc. He claims the 
right to bear on his shield a border of lilies granted to him as a 
badge or distinction by King James in grateful acknowledgment 
of the loyalty and fidelity shown by him wlien lie alone of all the 
barons present expressed his readiness to follow James. 

110. mossy wave. This appears to be a euphonious expression 
for marsh. 

112. feudal Jars. See I. 76. Jar, meaning strife, discord, or 
contention, stands for an older form r//ar, wnich appears to l>e 
connected with 0. H. Ger. hrrav, to chatter, croak, W. H. (ier. 
(]uarren, to grumble, and Lat. gai'rire, to chatter, prate, from 
which we get (jarridoiis. 

1 13. What time, at the time when. Whnt has here the force of a 
demonstrative adjective. Thlrlestane. To be i>ronounced in this 
line as a word of three syllables. 

IX. 120. to danger steel’d, inured to danger and rendered 
proof against it. 

121. moss-trooper. “This was the usual appellation of the 
marauders upon the Borders ; a profession diligently pursued by 
the inhabitants on both sides, and by none more actively and suc- 
cessfully than by Buccleuch’s elan. Long after the union of the 
crowns, the moss-troopers, although sunk in reputation, and no 
longer enjoying the pretext of national hostility, continued to 
pursue their calling.” — 8cott. A vioss-trooifcr means literally a 
trooper or horseman who rode over the mosses or moors of the 
Scottish Border. 

122, 12.3. In these two lines the armorial bearings of the family 
of Harden are described, azure, in heraldry a blue colour on a 
shield or in a coat of arms, field is also a tenn in heraldry and 
means the surface of a shield. What is meant is that ‘ the stars 
and crescent,’ which formed the cognizance of the Scotts. were 
emblazoned in blue on the bright yeUow surface of his shield. 

124. Without the bend of Murdieston. “ The family of Harden 
are descended from a younger son of the I.rfi,ird of Buccleuch, who 
flourished before the estate of Murdieston wa.s accjuired by the 
marriage of one of these chieftain.s with the heiress in 121)6. 
Hence they bear the cognizance of the Scotts upon the field ; 
whereas those of the Buccleuch are diajKised ufKui a bend dexter 
assumed in consetjuence of that marriage.” — Scon’. Bend in 
heraldry is the space contained between two parallel lines cross- 
ing the shield diagonally from dexter chief (the top right hand 
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corner) to sinister base (the bottom left hand comer) of the 
shield. 

The bend of Murdieston was the device or ‘charge,’ as it is 
called, of the Murdieston family, which, transferred to the shield 
of the Buccleuch family, indicated that the families of Buccleuch 
and Mnrdieston had become united by marriage. Only those 
who could claim to be descended from tliis marrtage were entitled 
to assume it. Now, Walter Scott of Harden was descended from 
a younger member of the Buccleuch family who lived before this 
marriage took place. He was not a descendant, therefore, of the 
Murdieston family, and could not wear the bend upon his shield. 
In other respects, his armorial bearings weie the same as those 
of the Buccleuch family to whom, as a 8cott, he was closely 
related. 

The student, imfamiliar with such things, may be disposed 
to reg[ir<l these heialdic terms and references as little better 
than jargon, but he must remember that in those early times 
w’hen men fought clad in armour from head to foot, some device 
was necessary to distinmiish not only friend from foe, but knight 
from knight and lord from lord, even when arrayed under the 
same standards. The arms and mottoes assumed, associated as 
they fitHpicntly were \\ ith some historical event, or some deed 
of ilaring, served to keep alive the glorious traditions of the 
family and fostered a feeling of pride among its members that 
was not without its use. 

1‘20. haunted, visited or fre<|uented by ghosts or spirits of the 
dead. 

128. His wood-embOBom'd mansion. His house or residence 
situated in the midst of and buried, as it were, amongst surround- 
ing trees. Pope has a somewhat similar expression, ‘ His liouse 
emhoAoimd in the grove.’ MamioUy froin O.F. nidmion^ a dwell- 
ing place, L. niauAiouc?!!, aec. of inanAw, an abiding, abode, L. 
mnnuKM, p.p. of manere, to remain, dwell ; as used now, is a house 
or residence of some size and pretension. Cp. vianoi\ a noble- 
man’s residence, and vtanAf , a clergyman’s house in Scotland. 
It seems very much like p<*etic exaggeration to amdy such an 
expression to the residence of a freebooter like Walter Scott of 
Harden. The dwellings of tliese petty Boj-der chiefs must have 
been buildings of the rudest and rougliest description, with no 
pretensions to elegance or splendour. In the 8\icceeding lines 
Scott seems to revel in the recollections of the lawless deeds of 
his marainling ancestor. 

135. the Flower of Yarrow, “Mary vSeott, daughter of Philip 
Scott of DryhojKJ, and called in song the Flower of Yarrow.” — 
Scx)TT. 

136. might tame, could subdue. His love for the beautiful 
Mary Scott, whom he married, could not repress in him the 
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passion for war when he was a young man, and now' in his old 
age he is just as eager and ready to fight. 

137. spurn’d at rest, scorned or felt a contempt for rest. Sptmi 
literally means to kick with the heels, from A.S. ftpii7'a or i*i>ora^ 
a spur, or heel on which the spur is worn. The word is now U8e(l 
in the sense of ‘ to reject %vith scorn.’ 

140. Dinlay, a mountain in Liddesdale. Cp, Border Minatrelmj^ 
vol. ji. p. 11, Jamie Telfer^ 1. 143, 

‘ ‘ The Dinlay snaw was ne’er mair white 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s hair. ” 

143. Harden’s lord. “ Walter Scott of Harden, w'ho flourished 
during the reign of Queen Mary, was a renownied Border free- 
l)Ooter, concerning wdioni tradition has preserved a variety of 
anecdotes. His castle Wfis situated upon the very brink of a dark 
and precipitous dell, through which a scanty rivulet steals to 
meet the Rorthwick. In the recess of this glen he is said to have 
kept his spoil, which served for the daily maintenance of his re- 
tainers, until the production of a pair of clean spurs, in a covered 
dish, announced to the hungry band that they must ride for a 
Mipply of provisions.” — Scott. See also II. 393, note. 

144. brand, from A.S. heornmi^ bimian, to burn, meaning first 
a biuming piece of wood, a fire-brand, and then a swoimI from its 
flashing in the light. The word furnishes an example of w hat is 
kuowTi as metathesis or the transposition of letters in a word. 

X. 145. stalwart, strong, sturdy, from A.S. nttphreorth, steal- 
worthy. “The original sense .seems to have been ‘ good at steal- 
ing,’ as applied to troops, hence stout, bravo, with reference to 
securing plunder. Cp. A.S. stivl-here^ a predatory army. If this 
be right, the etymology is from A.S. M/elu, theft, from to 

steal ; and umrf), worthy, honourable, excellent.” — Skeat. 

It will doubtless occur to the student that the w^ord i.s a most 
appropriate one to apply, in its original .sense, to the Scotts of 
Kskdale and to the Borderers in general, though, of course, it is 
not used in that sense in tiie text. 

156. Little they reck’d of, little they cared for. Uege Lord. 
Liege is the French Hge, and is probably derived from 0. H. (i. 
lediCf lidic (G, Icdig), free, especially from all obligations of 
service, so that a fiege lord was properly a free lord or a lord of 
a free band. The sense of the w'ord. however, has been altere<l 
by confusion w’ith Lat. bound. And liege loi'd, as used in 

the text, means a lord to whom allegiance w'as due, to w hom, 
that is, his vassals w^ere bound to he faithful. 

158. Homage and selgnory. Homage, frvmi Lat. homo, a man, is 
the acknowledgment made by a feudal tenant in the presence of 
the lord that he was his man or vassal. Seignorg is the powder, 
right and authority of a lord, from Fr. rngneuTf a lora, Lat. 
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.senior, elder, an elder or lord, comparative of semx, old. Sire, 
sir, are contractions of the same word. 

159, Galliard, a gay gallant. “ From Spanish <jallardOy gay, 
lively. The further (lenvation is unknown ; but the word is pro- 
bably Celtic.” — Skeat. heriot, a tribute paid to the lord of a 
manf)r on the decease of a tenant. ‘^A.S. here<jeatu, literally 
military apparel ; hence equipment, which after the death of a 
vassal escheated to his lord ; afterwards extended to include 
horses, etc. A.S. here^ an army ; geatv^ (featice^ apparel, adorn- 
ment.” — Skeat. 

161. bonny, a common word in Scotland, meaning fair, beauti- 
ful. From Fr. honne, fair, feminine of boUy good ; L. honufty 
good. 

162. at pinch of need, in times of great difficulty or distress. 
At a jiiiich is by itself an idiomatic expression meiining ‘in an 
emergency.’ 

104. Bucksfoot, the name of Gilbert’s * bonny white steed,’ 
which Karl Morton demanded as a heriot. 

165. gave fuel to fire. The usual idiomatic expression is to 
add fuel to fire, that is, to give fresh cause for provocation, and 
thus aggravate or increase the bitterness of feeling, 

167. But = except, or it may be taken as a conjunction eijuiva- 
lent to if not. If the Karl liad not taken, etc. the flight had 
ta'en, the correct idiom i.s ‘ had taken flight or taken to flight,’ 
not ‘ had taken (he flight.’ 

168. had, would have. 

172. threshold, “a piece of wood or stone under an entrance- 
door. IViresh-old thrcsh-u'ofdy lit. the piece of w(M.>d threshed 
or beaten by the tread of the f(K)t. M.K. thrediwold. A.S. 
(herHciinldy later therscofd. A.S. thtracany to thresh; iraldy 
it'ealdy wood, a piece of wood.” — Skkat. 

XL 173. to see, a gerundial infinitive. 

176. to thy yoke, under thy yoke, as your vassals. 

177. cast, a flight or a number of hawks let go at once from 
the hainl. Purse, French, horscy from Low Lat. hur.my from 
Greek (^Oparjy a hide or skin. 8o jivt'se properly means a small 
leathern luig to carry money ; but yet we talk of a .dlk or velvet 
purse, just os we talk of a ateel cuiniss, though a cidrass was 
originally something made of leather, and a sten ix*n, tliough />< n 
is litenilly a feather, and the word ought properly to be applied 
to the (juill of a goose or other bird. 

178. to have and hold, gerundial infinitives. In the oldest 
English the infinitive sutlix was -aw, and it ha<l a dative form end- 
ing in anufy and preceded by the preposition to. Between the 
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twelfth and fifteenth centuries the infinitive suffix, provi^ously 
weakened to -en and -e, was dropped altogether, at least in pro- 
nunciation, and the preposition to was borrowed from the dative 
mfinitiv’e and prefixed to the root as the sign of the ordinary in- 
finitive. The dative infinitive was then distinguished by, the use 
of the preposition for before to : thus we have, Matt. xi. 8, 
“ What went ye out ftr to see?” This has now been dropj>ed, 
and there is no distinction in form between the ordinary infinitive 
and the dative or gerundial infinitive. 

‘ To have and to hold,’ i.e. to be held in your possession, is the 
ordinary legal phrase used in a ‘ conveyance ’ or deed of transfer 
of land. 

179. beslirew, may evnl befall, or may a curse fall on thy heart. 
“ M. E. bi‘Srh7'ewe7K to imprecate a curse on. From schrewey adj., 
wicked ; with prefix 6i-,” — Skeat. 

180. Eske, a Keltic word for * water.’ It occurs in the names 
of many places and rivers. “In England it takes the form of Er, 
as in Exeter {ExajiceaHter — the camp on the Axv ; or of Axy as in 
Axminster ; or of Oxy as in Oxford ; or of Uxy as in Uxbridge ; 
and as 0\ise in Yorkshire and in the Eastern countio.s. In Wales 
and Scotland the hidden k changes its place and comes at the 
end. Thus in Wales we find Uxk ; and in Scotland, Enk. There 
are at least eight Esks in the king<lom of Scotland alone.’’ — 'fhe 
English Languagey by Meiklejohn. The omission of the definite 
article is to be noted. 

a landed man. One holding lands or possessing an estate. 
A very unusual expression, though it is common enough to talk 
of ‘ landed property,’ ‘ landed proprietors,’ and ‘ landed security.’ 
What are called participial adjectives are usually formed from 
verbs. Words like landedy taknfedy tm'retpd. have been strongly 
objected to, therefore, as l)cing derived from nouns, but they 
have established themselves in the language in spite of the 
purists, and cannot conveniently be dispensed with. 

185. amain, with full force. Mahiy strength, as in the phrase 

‘with might and main,’ is the A.S. lyavgniy from a root magh 
which appears in Lat. 77)agmis^ Ur. and in many other 

words. 

186. has ta’en. Scott is not very particular alxmt his 
grammar. This, of course, should be f(7ok and not has takpu, to 
correspond to the tense of the verbs in the preceding ami suc- 
ceeding lines. 

187. merrymen. A word fre<iuently applied in the old ballads 
to archers and foresters and outlaws, because they were popularly 
believed, perhaps, to be always blithe and gay, leading merry 
lives. Scott gives {Lady of the. Lakey Canto IV. xii., note on 
Alice Brand), ** Merry (old Teut. mere) famous, renowned; 
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answering, in its etymological meaning, exactly to the Latin 
mactus. Hence rmmj-mtnf as the address of a chief to his 
followers ; meaning, not men of mirth, but of renown. The 
term is fouml in its original sense in the Gael, mara, and the 
Welsh mawt'y great ; ana in the oldest Teut. Romances, maVy 
meVy and have sometimes the same signification.” But 

8 cott is not a safe guide in etymological matters ; and the 
ordinary meaning of merry gives very good sense in plirases like 
merrymetiy tnerry England. 

188. hold them. Hold or keep themselves. Them is reflex- 
ive here. 

189. wended. Wend, meaning to go, is fi'om A.S. wendan^ to 
turn, proceed, go. The past tense icende became irente and 
finally tvenfy displacing the original past tense of . 70 , which in the 
form gaed is still U8C<1 in Scotland. 

192. Know thou me. Recognize me as. Receive and acknow- 
ledge me as. 

194. Scotts play best at the roughest game. They come off 
best in the game of war. They always win when it comes to 
fighting, so it is dangerous to trifle with them. 

XIT. 200. winded. This is the profxu* participle of trind, to blow 
a horn (i.c. to put u'ind into it), which is a weak verb. Its conju- 
gation is, however, often confounded with that of irindy to twist, 
which in a strong verb, having tround for its past tense and 
participle. Scott makes this mistake in The Lady of the Lake^ 
1 . xvii. 1 . 

20fi. CraikeroBS. See I. 154. Cvaik appears to be another 
form of crag 

208. A long line consisting of four anapicstic feet. 

210. Pentounlinn. Lin, Lyn, or Ly 7 ??) = {l) a cataract, (2) the 
pcK)l under a cauiract, (3) the face of a precipice. It occurs in 
the names <if several places in threat Britain and Ireland. Cf, 
Hoslin, Linlithgow. 

212. Then had you seen. Then irotdd you have seen if you had 
been there. 

217. bore, past ten.se of beavy used in the sense of pierced. Cp. 
the use of the verb run ,* ‘he ran him through with his sw’ord.' 

219, Haugh. “ I>ow" lyii‘g flat ground, properly on the border ot 
a river, and such as is sometiine 4 j overflowed.” — J amiesox. 

223. lost and won. I^rost by the Beattisotis and won by the 
Scotts on account of the refusal of Gilbert the Galliard to surrender 
his horse. 

Stanzas x., xi. and xii., which describe how' the Scotts 
Acquired possession of the lands of the Beattiaons in the valley of 
Esk, were not in the first edition. The poet has been found fault 
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with for having inserted them in subsequent editions, but it must 
be remembered that his object was, as he himself tells us in his 
preface, “ to illustmte the customs and manners, which anciently 
prevailed on the Borders of England and Scotland,” and the 
story, which appears to be in strict accord with what tradition 
has preserv’ed, does give us a fairly good picture of Border life 
in early times when ‘ might was right. ’ Besides, the story is 
flattering to the family pride of those to whom the minstrel sings 
his lay, and whose hospitality he is naturally anxious in some 
way to repay. 

XIII. 226. cleugh. (1) a precipice or rugged ascent, (2) a 
narrow hollow between precipitous banks, (3) a hollow descent 
on the side of a hill, swair or awlre (cp. Prienthawjh Swhr, iii. 
346) signifies the descent of a hill. 

229. Bellenden, “ situated near the head of Borthwick water, 
and being in the centre of the possessions of the Scotts, was 
frequently used as their place of rendezvous and gathering 
word. ” — Scott. 

232. aids. An uncommon use of the word in the plural to mean 
‘ those who came to her assistance.’ When used in the plural, 
the word generally means extraordinary grants of money nuide 
to the king by Parliament, and also, in feudal law, certain pay- 
inents made by a vassal to his lord on particular occasions. 

238. cross-bow, not an ordinary bow, but a lx)w placed cross- 
wise on a stock and usually l>ent by means of a mechanical con* 
trivance, the missiles discharged consisting not only of arrows, 
but stones, and sometimes bullets. It seems never to have V)een 
a favourite weapon with the English, who preferred the long 
bow. 

241. The red cross. The red cross of St. George, the patron 
saint of England, embroidered on the coats of English soldiers, and 
worn by them as a badge of their nationality. See Ganto III. 
stanza xviii., also note on I. 46. The lady means that if he could 
hit a raven’s nest, which is comparatively a small object to 
aim at, he would have no difficulty in planting an arro\i in the 
breast of an English soldier, a w'ider and an easier mark. 

XIV. 245. wily. Full of wUps or cunning, deceitful tricks ; 
ivile and guile are two different forms of the same word, the 

in words borrowed from the French corresponding to the tv in 
cognate words of Anglo-Saxon origin. Cf, ward and guard. 
The gu in the French word shows that the word w'as originally 
Teutonic, with initial w ; the French prefixed the g to assist the 
' pronunciation. 

The ‘ wily page * here is of course Ix>rd Cranstoun’s goblin 
page, who hacf assumed the appearance of the lady’s son. 

249. plain’d. An obsolete and poetical form of complodned* 
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251. In former days there was a superstitious belief entertained 
that fairies sometimes stole beautiiul and intelligent children, 
putting in tlieir place ugly and stupid ones. Such children were 
called ‘changelings.’ 

252. wont. Supply was before v:onL The child was wont or 
accustomed to be free and bold. Wont is never now used as a 
verb ; but Scott imitates the old usage of woiit as the past tense 
of won^ to l)e accustomed, both here and in The Lady of the 
Lake^ IV^. xii. 18, “ thy fingers small, That wont on harp to stray ” : 
cp, Milton, On the Mornimj of Christ's Nativity ^ 1. 10, “ he wont at 
heaven’s high council-table to sit;” and Shakespeare, i. Henry VI. 
i. 2. 14, “whom we wont to fear.” “It is properly the past 
participle of A.S. tvon^ meaning to dwell, remain, or be used to : 
it came to be used as an adjective and tlien as a substantive ; 
an<l, its origin being forgotten, the sulhx ed was again added, 
producing a form won ted- won-ed^ed ." — Skeat. 

250. weakling — a diminutive expressive of contempt — a weak, 
timid creature. 

258. Ranglebum. To be prom)unced here as a word of four 
syllables, Ran-gle-bur-en. Scott apparently was in the habit of 
trilling the letter r, that is, giving it a rough, rolling sound. 
Se(‘ note on Uniror/iy 1. 1. 207. It is not customary to give it 
thi.s sound when it is f<»llo\ved by a consonant. 

XV. 202. the counterfeited lad. This is a mistake. The 
counterfeited lad, that is, the lad who was counterfeited, viz., 
tlie lady’s son, was a })risoner in the hands (*f the English. Scott 
means the conntofeit lad, the false lad who personated the young 
heir of lJuccleuch, 

20.T palfrey, a small horse for ri«ling. From O. Fr. pahfreiy 
Low' Latin }>nravoxdus^ lit. an extra post-horse. A hybrid 
w'ord, fromtJreek vapd, besi<les, extra; ami Latin vfredns, from 
iv/uoY, to carry or draw*, and rhfda, a (laulish word for a kind of 
carriage. The (icrman ifenf horse, has the same origin. 

2(>4. freight, burden, that with which anything is laden, but 
mnr(‘ e.spc<‘ially, and now' almost alw’ays, the cargo of a ship. 
See note on frauyhf^ 111. 1. 581. 

2()7. mickle, much ; now only used in Low land Scotch, though 
formerly common in English. From A.S. mycd^ great ; from 
the swime root as innch. 

‘268. a Scottish mile. Rather longer than the English statute 
mile ; eight Scotch miles being alaiut nine English miles. Mile 
is from L. m<7/c% a thousand:::- whence mdle pamiumy a thousand 
paces, a Roman mile. 

*270. “ It is a firm article of popular faith, that no enchantment 
can subsist in a living ^ream. Nay, if you can interi>ose a brook 
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between you and witches, spectres, or even fiends, you are in 
perfect safety. Burns’s inimitable Tam o' Shanter turns entirely 
upon such a circumstance. The belief seems to be of antuiuity. 
Brompton informs us that certain Irish wizards could, bv spells, 
convert earthen ckxls or stones into fat pigs, which they sold in the 
market ; but which always reassumea their proper form when 
driven by the deceived purchaser across a running stream. But 
Brompton is severe on the Irish for a very good reason. ‘ Gens 
ista spurcissima non solvunt deciinas.’ [Those most disgraceful 
people don’t pay their tithes.]— 67? ro?iicori Johannis Brompton 
apiid decern Scriptores^ p. 1076.” — Scott. 

273. Urchin. Originally a hedgehog, then a goblin, or mis- 
chievous elf, who was supposed to take a hedgehog’s shape, and 
now a rough, mischievous little fellow. 0. Fr. AV/coh, lieresson, 
Lat. EriciiiHy a hedgehog. 

274. a cloth-yard shaft. An arrow as long as a yard for 
measuring cloth, shot from a long bow. The arrows or (juam'iU 
as they were called, shot from a crossbow, were much shorter. 

277. imp. An interesting word. It was formerly Tised in a 
good sense and meant simply child, otlspring. Thus in an old 
work, Prince Edward is described as “that most angelic imp,” 
and Spencer writes : — 

“ Ye sacred imp.s that in Parnassus dwell.” 

The W’ord now means, however, a little devil, or malignant spirit, 
and when applie<l to a child, unless playfully used, implies a 
disposition to mischief and evil. Compare the change in meaning 
which the wonl brat has undergone. 

XVI. 288. ken, hear, recognize ; properly to hiow ; from A.S. 
cunnan, to know, 

291. The Almayn. The German mercenaries referred to in 
stanza xviii. Fr. AUeinand from Lat. Allemamii^ an ancient 
German tribe, kettle-drum, a drum so called because it is made 
of a copper vessel, shaped like a kettle, covered with parch- 
ment. 

292. Crimson. Sanskrit krimija. produced by an insect (vi/.., 
the cochineal insect). Skt. krimi, a worm ; ja7i, to produce. 
Crimson is here a noun meaning crimson cloth; shem^ bright, 
splendid ; properly an adjective, though now generally used as a 
noun, a new adjective, sheeny ^ being formed : cp. Byrop, Dtstrw:^ 
lion of Sennacherib, “ the sheen of their spears.” 

Cp. 7'he Lady of the Lake, IV. xii. 25, 

“ If pall and vair no more I wear, 

Nor thou the crimson sheeny 
As warm, we’ll say, is the russet grey, 

As gay the forest-green P ; 
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and alsJtho same poem, V. ii. 10, 

That early beam, so fair and nhe.tn, 

Was twinkling through the hazel screen.” 

The word is not derived from shine as usually supposed, but is 
allied to A.S. sceawian^ to show, and appears in Mid. English as 
schene. 

29‘b Copse, contracted from coppieCy a wood of low growth, 
underwood frequently cut, brushwood ; from Fr. conpy a stroke, 
L. colaphm, blow, stroke. 

XVIT. 296. forayers, proi>erly those who engage in a foray or 
plundering incursion. Foray is the Lowland Scotch form of 
foragey which is the Fr. fouragey Low Lat. fodrumy merely a 
Latinized form of foddery foo«l for cattle. Fodder again is only 
a lengthened form oi food. So that o, foray is, in the first place, 
a raid in search of food, and then a raid in search of any kind of 
booty. Kut luTc the wonl is used more in tlic sense of shir- 
mishersy or of men sent out in advance to reconnoitre. 

297. Loosely, in loose order or formation, scattered, not in 
‘close array ' as the archers were drawn up. 

299. Kendal, a place in Westmoixjland on the Ken or Kent. 
The archers from tins place wouhl seem to have acquired a 
reputation, all In ^een, dres.s<Ml all in green, the appropriate 
colour for mow wlio in times of peace were ‘ foresters bold.’ 

302. back, sup|X)rt. 

303. bill men, men armed with tlm hill, a weapon much used 
by infantry in the fourteenth and tifteenth centuries, for defence 
against cavalry. It cnnsi.stcd of a broad hook-sliaped blade, 
having a short sj»ike at the back and another at the summit, 
attached to a long liandle. 

304. Irthing, a small river, forming for some distance the 
l>oun<lary ludwcen (himherlaml and Northumberland, and 
running into the Kilcn. 

303. klrtle, a sort of gown. The suffix is diminutive, and 
Skeat suggests that hirf/e is a diminutive of shi?'f, the initial s 
being lo.st as in many I.,fitin words, Cp. Lat. enrfus (E. curty 
Germ, kiirz) for s-curtiiSy cognate with English short. 

306. That streamed o’er Acre’s conquered wall. See XXIII., 
383, note. 

300. They played tlie tniir to which the song “ Noble Lord 
Dacre, he dwells on the Border ” i.s sung. 

XVIII. 310. bill and bow. Billmen and bowmen. Those were 
Lord Ilacre’a troops. The men-at-arms were furnished by I^rd 
How-ard. Those tnree divisions of an army correspond roughly 
to the infantry, artillery and cavalry of modern times. 

* N 
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315. This line explains the word mercenary, which is derived 
from Lat. merces, pay, wages, or reward. 

316, 317. These mercenaries, or ‘ free* companies,’ as they were 
called, composed of men from all countries, sold their services to 
the highest bidder, and spent their lives in fighting. Scott 
quotes from Froissart an account of one such band of mercenary 
adventurers who described themselves as ‘freiides to (h)d and 
enemies to all the worlde.’ 

319. the levin-darting' guns, fire-arms, guns that flash fire or 
lightning. Lemn is an obsolete word, meaning lightning, from 
A.S. Icgen, or ligen, flaming, like a flame. 

It is doubtful when hand-guns were first introduced into war- 
fare. Cannon, we read, were used for the first time by the 
English at the battle of Crecy, but they were slow to adopt the 
use of hand -guns. 

320. Buff, a kind of leather, pre|mred in a peculiar way from 
the skin of the hiiffah. frounced, adorned with flounces, fringes, 
or plaits. Cp. Milton, II Penserow, I. 123, 

“ Not tricked and frounced a.s she was W'ont 
With the Attick boy to hunt.” 

Flounce is the modem form of the word, made by changing r into 
1: from 0. Fr. froncer^ to plait or wrinkle ; francn' le front, to 
frown or knit the brows ; from Lat. from, the forehead. 

321. morsing-homa, flasks for holding powder for priming. 

322. better knee, the right knee. C’p. ‘ better hand,’ 1. .362- 

.323. escalade, Fr. escalade, from Span. enaUvhr; Lat. ncaln, a 

ladder, an attack made upon a fort, in which ladders are used for' 
mounting the walls. 

.324. in rugged tong^ue, in the rough, guttural sounds of the 
German language. 

[“The stanzas, describing the march of the English forces, and 
the investiture of the C.’astleof Branxholni, display a great know- 
ledge of ancient costuine, as well as a most picturesque and lively 
picture of feudal warfare .” — Critical Rtvicw.^^ 

XIX. 329. chivalry, a Ixniy of knights on )K>rsel)ack, cavalry, 
from Fr. cheAKdtrie, horsemanship ; mtval, a horse. Cp. Camp- 
b3irs Hohenlinden, 

“ The combat deepens — On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry"' ; 
and Milton, Par. Lost, i. 305-7, 

“ . . . when with fierce winds Orion arm’d 

Hath vex’d the Red-Sea coast, whose M^aves o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. 
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330. men-at-arms. From the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century this was the designation of heavy cavalry soldiers fully 
equipi)ed in armour, glaive, an obsolete word for sword ; Lat. 
tjtadnvi. 

331. battle, army, men in battle array. Old writers frequently 
used the word in this sense. 

“ Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Eiich hatth sees the other’s umber’d face.” 

Shakespeare, Henry V, iv. Chorus. 

333. To gain Ms spurs, properly to win knighthood, but here 
simply ‘to gain distinction.’ 

3.34. favour, a token of love, such as a scarf or ribbon, given to 
a knight by his lady-love, and worn by him on his sleeve or 
helmet when he went to battle. 

3,37. display, equivalent etymologically, and here also in mean- 
ing, to tlie military term deploy^ to unfold, to open out, to extend 
in a line ; O. Fr. de^ploier^ from Lat. apart, and ploier, 
Lit. jdirare, to fold. As the troops issued out or dHmu’hed 
‘ from beneath the greenwfKxl tree,’ they opened out and formed 
themselves into ‘ lengthened lines’ or ranks. 

3.39. St. George, for merry England. vSt. George is the patron 
Saint of England. See I. 4(5, also IV. 187. 

XX. .34*2. The first in this line refers to * towers,’ the 
secoml they to the English. 

,343. The straining harsh, the hai'sh straining or jarring sound 
ma<le by the .stretching of the l)ow-8tring. « 

,344. bartizan, a .small overhanging turret which projects from 
the angles of a p)\ver or i>arapet. 

,34,0. partisan, a kind of pike or halberd, a long staff* with 
something like a bayonet fixe«l at the end. The etymology of 
the w'ord is very doubtful. 8ome derive it from O. Fr. perfniser^ 
to pierce, but Skeat thinks it is from O. H. G. M. H. G. 

harte, a battle-axe. Tlierc is another W'ord }>artisany meaning (1) 
an adherent of a party or fa{'tion, (2) the commander of a small 
Wly of light tnwps intended to scour the country, surprise the 
enemy w^henever possible, and carry on an irregular kind of war- 
fare ; tlii.H word is ultimately from Lat. pars, a part, and is un- 
connected with the former. 

*540. Falcon and culvor, the names of small cannon used in 
former times. A/o/cow was so called on account of its resemb- 
lance to the bird of pixjy of that name in respect to the havoc it 
committed, and a culverin^ liecause it resemoled a snakb in its 
long shape, culverin being derived from 0. Fr. couleun'in, ad<ler- 
like ; Lat. coluber^ an adder. 

352. a witdh’B oauldz^n. For the horrid ingredients of a 
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witch’s cauldron, see Mdcheihy iv. 1. There the witches sing 
and dance round a cauldron, the ingredients of which 
“ For a charm of powerful trouble 
Like a hell -broth, boil and bubble.” 

Caldron or cauldron is properly a vessel for hot water, from Lat, 
calerCy to be hot. 

353. the bridges, the drawbridges over the moat. 

354. wicket, a small door or gate usually made within a larger 
gate. From Norm. Fr. wicket (Modern Fr. quichet)^ a Norse word 
from a word signifying to tura, to give way, cognate with A.S. 
wlcan, to give way, and with loeak. 

355. Seneschal, a steward. From 0. Fr. seneschal : this is a 
Teutonic word, and it means ‘ old (and therefore chief) servant,’ 
from Gothic sinsy old (cognate with Lat. senf'x)y and skalkK, a 
servant. A similar compound is marshaly O. Fr. maresvhcdy 
literally, a horse -servant, from 0. H. G. marahy a battle- horse. 

XXI. 360. chasten’d Are, spirit subdued, moderated, kept 
under restraint. 

361. curvetting, Lat. crervusy bent ; cunure, to bend. The leap- 
ing of a horse in a particular way witli his back bent or curved. 

362. better hand, right hand. 

364. squire, a shortened form of esquire from O. Fr. esenyevy 
Low Lat. sentariuSy the bearer of the scutum or shield. The pre- 
fixed e in French is due to the difiicnlty of pronouncing words 
beginning with sc. in French : thisdifiiculty is not felt by English 
people, and the e is therefore dropped in accordance with the rule 
of dropping unaccented syllables. See Morris, Hist. Acc. § 57 ; 
Skeat, Kiym. Hid. under space; Bracket, Hist. Hr. j). SS ; and 
Etym. Fr. Diet, under the word esplirtr. 

365. a gauntlet on a spear. “ A glove upon a lance was the 
emblem of faith among the ancient }k)rderer8, who were wont, 
when any one broke his word, to expf)se this emblem and pro- 
claim him a faithless villain at the first Border meeting. This 
ceremony was much dreaded.” — Scott. 

XXU. 372. Border tide. Cp. the ballad of Kinmonl Willie in 
the Harder Minstrelsy, vol. ii. p. 53 — 

“And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Against the truce of Border tide ? 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Is Keeper here on the Scottish side V ” 

These Border tides were times or days of truce, according to the 
customary law of the Borders, ‘times of general assurance,’ 
during wnich no feud was Uy be prosecuted. Such days of truce 
were employed in settling disputes and making mutual redress 
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for such wrongs as had been committed since the last truce of 
that sort. See tJie introduction to Kinmont Willie. 

373. guise. A French form of the English word wise^ meaning 
way, manner, or appearance. See note, 1. 245. 

376. Scotland. Note the accent here is on the second syllable, 
and compare 1. 330. 

.377. reads, advises, from A.S. rcedan^ to advise, read ; A.S. 
reedy counsel, swlth. An obsolete word meaning instantly or 
quickly. A,S. strong. 

‘ King Estmere threw the harp aside 
And smthe he drew his hand.” 

Percy, Jieliqiif's, i. p. 75. 

380. As scare, as to scare, or as may scare — a verb in the 
infinitive mood. 

381. but, equivalent here to if noty and expressive of deter- 
mination — ‘ May St. Mary not favour us, if we do not light a 
brand,’ etc. 

382. Note the omission of the relative in the nominative case, 
before shady a license which Scott very frequently permits him- 
self. The lady means that the Sooteh will in retaliation set fire 
to the homesteads of the English in Cumberland. 

X.XIII. 383. Caere’s lord. Lord Dacre, not Lord o/* I)acre ; 
the expression is not quite correct, as there is no place of the 
name of Dacre. 

384. took the word, made answer, or took it upon himself 
to answer, before Lord Dacre could reply. 

387. pursuivant, an otiicer of lower rank or grade than a 
herald ; an attendant upon a herald. Fr. jHyursmeant, a pursuer 
or pi'osecutor at law ; Lat. forward, and seqniy to follow. 

389. messagre. Nominative absolute. 

393. Ail, an adverb, rneiMiing entirely, completely, livery, 
uniform or dress worn by his retainers. Fr. HvreCy what is 
delivered or given freely. Liiriyy therefore, is the dress or 
uniform allowed by a lord or master to his servants. 

394. The lion argent. The figure of a lion embroidered in 
white or silver tlireads on his coat to show that he was one of 
Ix)rd Howard’s officers, a ‘lion argent’ being the crest or cog- 
nizance of tlie Howards. 8o in Marmioiiy VI. xxvii. 9 — 

‘ Then fell that spotless banner white 
The Howard’s lion fell.’ 

argent, in coats of arms, the heraldic term expressing silver. 
From Lat. anjentniriy silver. 

398. Obeisance, a very low l>ow or other manifestation of pi'o- 
found respect. The wr.rd is another form of obedience, meet. 
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suitable, becoming, herald, *an officer whose functions origin- 
ally were to carry messages of courtesy or defiance between 
sovereigns or persons of knightly rank, to superintend and 
register the results of trial by battle, tournaments, and other 
chivalric exercises, to record the valiant deeds of combatants, 
proclaim war or peace, marshal processions and pul^lic cere- 
monials, and especially, in later times, to regulate and determine 
all matters connected with the usage of armorial bearings.”— - 
Blackie’s Modem Cydopcpdia. said, an inappropriate word to 
use here —declared, made known. 

XXIV. 400. Irks, vexes, gives pain to. Used always imper- 
sonally. M. E. irken^ to weary, to tire. 

403. Wardenry, the jurisdiction of a warden, that portion of 
country over which his authority extended. 

404. law-contemning, setting the law at defiance, lawless. A 
similar expression conveying the opposite meaning is ‘ law- 
abiding. ’ 

406. HI beseems, it is understood, it ill Ix^seenis or becomes 
your rank. 

407. flemens-firth, ‘*an asylum for outlaws.”— Scorr. From 

fA>m or to banish, A.S. an exile or outlaw, and 

firthy fyrth, or frith, a sheltered place, an enclosure. 

409. march-treason pain, the pain or punishment for manrh- 
treason. “Several species of offence.s, peculiar to the Border, 
constituted what was called march-treason. Among others was 
the crime of riding, or causing to ritle, against the opposite 
country during the time of truce.” — 8('ott. 

410. St. CuthberVs even. The day before 8t. C’lithbert's day, 
or the festival of St. Cuthbert. St. Cuthl>ert was a celebrated 
father of the early English Church, lx>rn about tlie year 6,3r>. 
died in 687. He liecame a monk, wiis appointed prior of 
Melrose, which he quitted after some years for Linclisfame. 
He then retired to the desolate isle of Fame, where he lived the 
life of a hermit, his holiness attracting many great visitors. The 
anniversary of his death was a great festival in the English 
Church. 

411. pricked, spurred his horse to, galloped to. Leven, other- 
wise called the Line, is a small stream in Cumberland, running 
into the Solway Frith. 

412. Harried, ravaged. A.S. henfan, to lay waste as is done 
by an army ; here, an army. 

413. dint of glaiye, a blow or stroke of his sword. 

418. straight, at once, directly. A S. streecan, to stretch, 
warzison. Scott explains this wor»l to mean a ‘note of assault ’ ; 
but, apparently, there is no authority fo;* the use of the word in 
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this sense. Tnere is a word viarinon used by old writers in the 
sense of ‘reward,’ ‘guerdon.’ Cp. Percy’s Hdiques, The Battle 
of Otterhounie^ Fytte 2, 1. 59, 

“ Mynstrells, playe up for your waryson, 

And well quyt it schall Ixj.” 

Scott appears to Imve coined the word ‘ warrison ’'to mean ‘ war 
sound,’ or war cry, or to have been misled by the first syllable. 

421. King Edward, Edward VI. This fixes the date of the 
story. 

XXV. 426. For a moment the Lady’s cheer or face changed. 
Cheer from O, Fr. ehf^re, originally meant the face ; so in Milton, 
Par. Lost, Book VI. L 496, 

“He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Kiilightened, and their languished hope revived.” 

From face, the word w as transferred to the feelings of joy and 
gladness expressed in tlie countenance, and it is easy to see how' 
from this meaning again the other present meanings of the word 
have been derived, 

431. There is a struggle in the La<ly’8 heart between l)er 
feelings as a mother and her duty as head of the clan during the 
minority of her son, a struggle wdiich ends in the triumph of the 
latter. The sigh of sorrow wdiich struggles to escape irom her, 
she Mocks to rest,’ or represses. 

432. collected, calm and composed, as if there liad been no 
conflict of feelings in her heart. 

XX VI. 434, emprlze, a jxietioal equivalent of enterprise; used 
by Chaucer and Spimser. Through the French, from I.«it. ??«* ~ 
f’n*, and prendcre [prehendere), to lay hold of, to take. The T^<ly 
speaks .scornfully and sarcastically in this and the next line. Note 
that p7'{ze is made to rhyme with hoys / There are numerous in- 
stances of had rhymes in Scott’s poetry, but it would be difficult 
to find one w'or.se tlian thi.s. 

437. Will cleanse him. ffim is here reflexive. “In duVuous 
cases, the innocence of Psu'der criminals w'as occasionally referred 
to their owm oath.” — Scott. 

441. But, that not, d’hcro is no knight so good that William 
may not, etc. count .. blood, reckon up Ids kindred and genea- 
logy to as great an extent ; show' as long a pedigree, and as noble 
a kindred. Cp. the play of Alhnmazar, iv. 7 (quoted in Border 
3finstrelify, \ol. iii. p. 83, introduction to The 'Duel of Wharton 
and Stuart), 

“ Understand’st thou well nice points of duel? 

Art born of gentle blood and pure descent ? 

Is thy pedigree 
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As long, as wide as mine ? For otherwise 

Thou wert most unworthy ; and ’twere loss of honour 

In me to fight.” 

442. Knighthood he took of Douglas’ sword. “The dignity of 
knighthood, according to the original institution, had this pecu- 
liarity, that it did not flow from the monarch, but could be con- 
ferred by one who himself possessed it, upon any squire who, 
after due probation, was found to merit the honour of chivalry. ” 
— Scott. 

443. “ The battle of Ancrum Moor, or Penielheuch, was fought 
A.D. 1545. The English, commanded by Sir Riilph Evers and Sir 
Brian Latoun, were totally routed, and both their leaders slain 
in the action. The Scottish army was commanded by Archibald 
Douglas, Earl of Angus, assisted by the Laird of Buccleuch and 
Norman Lesley.” — Scott. 

444. hut, save or only that; had it not been that, wight, 
active, strong. From Icelandic, vi<iry serviceable for war ; r?V;, 
A.S. wig^ war. Allied to mctor, from Lat. vincere, Wight is a 
very common word in old ballad poetry. 

446. Himself, Lord Dacre himself, had rr would have, dubbed, 
made or created a knight. To dub is to confer knighthood by a 
stroke or tap of the sword. According to Wedgwood from O. rr. 
adoub^ armour ; according to Skeat from A.S. duhban, O. Swed. 
dubha^ Fries, dicbban, to strike, beat. l''he l^ady insinuates here 
that had not Lord Dacre fled fast from the battle, he would have 
fallen into the hands of the Scotch, and would have seen Doughis 
confer upon Deloraine the honour of knighthood. 

447. For = as for. 

451. if thy lords their purpose urge. If they are determined 
to carry out their threat ; if they insist upon compliance with 
their demand, and will not agree to the terms I propose. 

453. slogan, battle-cry. From Gaelic ahiagh, an army, and 
gamn, a call, lyke-wake, the watching of a dead body before 
its burial. A. 8. lie or lieh^ corpse, and wake^ icacan^ to 
watch. A wake is the sitting up of persons with a dead body, 
dirge. Lat. dirigey direct thou ; any mournful tune or piece 
of music that accompanies funeral rites. It is contracted from 
the first word of a hymn beginning, ‘ Dirigty Dominus mens, in 
conspectu tuo vitam meam, Direct, O my Lord, my life in Thy 
sight,’ which used to be sung formerly at funerals, or form part 
of the service for the dead. The reply of the Liidy to Lord 
Howard’s message is bold and high spirited and finely ex- 
pressed, and the whole scene before the ctistle walls is admirably 
sketched. Scott delighted in the pomp and circumstance of 
war, and few poets can vie with him in lus graphic and animated 
descriptions of martial scenes. 
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XXVII. 456. lighten’d, flashed. 

458. PensllB. Feuail, pe7icd, or pennoncelj is a diminutive of 
pennon. From Ijat. pmna, wing or feather. A penr m was a 
thin riblx)n-like flag, borne on the shaft of a spear or lance ; it 
had a forked or swallow-tail end. A pennoncel was only half 
the width of a pennon, and ended in a point ; it was borne by 
sfjuires, pennons being reserved for knights. Pennant, and even 
pendant (a flag used on board ships), are corruptions of pennon. 

4G6. grey-goose shaft, an arrow winged with the feathers of 
the grey-goose to steady it in its flight. 

XXVIII. 470. What make you here. An old and obsolete ex- 
pression, no longer idiomatic, meaning, what are you doing here? 
what are you al)oiit here? In Shakespeare’s A a You Like It, 
Act I. Scene i. line 26, Oliver entering asks his brother, “ Now 
sir ! what make you here ? ” and Orlando, quibbling on the ex- 
pression, replies, “Nothing: I am not taught to make any 
thing.” 

471. walls ... war. The absolute construction. Walls being 
before you, war being l)chind you. 

473. toils, snare or net, from Lat. teUr, any woven stuff or 
w'cb ; te 2 :iir, to w'cave. In this sense, the w'ord is seldom used 
in the singular now', (’p. Lady of the Lake, V. xvi. 6, “Like 
w’olf that dashes through the /o/7.” 

474. Ruherslaw, a mountain in Teviotdale. 

475. weapon-schaw. “ The military array of a country.”— 
S(H)TT. Schaw is the Scotch form of Hhon\ so that the word 
means ‘a show of w'wipons or of military forces.’ 

481. the eagle and the rood, the arms of I^rd Maxwell. Rood 
from A.S. ro(/, pole or cros.s, is a crucitix, or representation of 
the cro.ss with Christ hanging on it. 

484. Merse or March is one of the districts into which Ber- 
wickshire is divided. Merse is a Scotch word meaning alluvial 
land on the side of a river or ground gained from the sea and 
converted into moss. 

489, And cannot endure that my country should suffer any 
harm. 

XXIX, 493. yon crest. He means Ins flag or standard which 
wiis borne in triumph, not by his father, but by one of his 
forefathers, at the siege of Acre, and at other places in Palestine. 
See IV. 75, note. 

494. Judah’s sea, the sea of Galilee, known also as the Lake of 
Gennesivret or Tiberias in Central Palestine. • 

498. harquebuss, or anjuebus, the siune as hackbut, a hand- 
gun ; an obsolete species of fire-arm resembling a musket. See 
III. 273. note, on niw, in a row. 
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XXX. 504. foray. See IV. 296, note, slack, slow, remiss, or 
backward, not eager ; an adjective qualifying ‘ blanche lion,'' not 
foray. 

505. blanobe lion, or the lion argent, 1. 394. “This was the 
cognizance of the noble house of IL)ward in all its branches.”— 
Scott, blanche = white, Fr. hlanc. 

506. our Border flower, our best or choicest troops on the 
Borders. 

509. Certes, certainly. 

510. made, offered. No terms had as yet been made or 
settled. 

511. Ere conscious, before the Lady was aware that the Regent 
was advancing to her aid. But see line 553, where it is stated 
that the Lady knew of ‘ the coming help.’ 

514. cross’d, foiled, defeated. 

XXXI. 524. This slight difference or disagreement led to a 
feud between the two lords which resulted in bloodshed. 

XXXII. 528. parle 3 rlng strain, notes or sounds signifying that 
a parley or conference was souglit. Parley, from IT’, parler, to 
speak, is a talk or conference betw'cen the leaders of two armies 
or opposing forces, for the y>ui*pose of treating and of arriving, if 
possible, at an amicable settlement. The Fr. jHirler is from Ia)w 
L at. paraholare, to talk, from Or. wapafioXT^, a parable, properly 
a comparison ; from the same source we get parliament, ]xirahle^ 
•parlour, parole, etc. 

530. In Musg^rave’s right. On behalf of Musgrave. 

532. A gauntlet at their feet he laid. According to the 
chivalric customs of the Middle Ages, the throwiiuj doum of a 
gauntlet was intended as a defiance, and meant a challenge t(» 
fight, and the picking up of it denoted acceptance of the challenge. 
A gauntlet was an iron glove worn by knights in former days as 
part of their armour. 

534. lists, the ground or field enclosed for a tournament or 
combat ; derived from or connected with I>at. lirium, a thread 
or girdle. To enter the lists, as used now% is an expression mean- 
ing to engage in a contest of any kind. 

XXXIII. 546. gainsay’d, spoke cajainst it, opposed it. It is 
the only word in the language now in which the prefix gain is 
found meaning against, but formerly it occurred in other words. 
Tims gainstand, to withstand or opjK)se ; gainstrive, to strive 
against or resisL 

* 548. Jedwood’s recent sack, the recent sack or plunder of .Ted- 
wood by the English which the Regent of Scotland was too late 
to prevent. The Lady’s friends are afraid that the fate that be- 
fell Jedwood might overtake Bratiksome also, in consequence of 
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the tardiness of the Regent, Sack is from Low Lat. soccare, to 
put into a bag, Lat. saccus^ a sack, a bag being used to carry off 
plunder. Jedwood or Jedburgh was stormed by the Earl of 
Surrey in 1523, and again by the Earl of Hertford (afterwards 
Duke of Somerset) in 1545. It is to the latter of these two events 
that reference appears to be made in the text. 

549, the Regent, the Earl of Arran became Regent of Scotland 
on the death of James V. in 1542, the celebrated Mary, Queen 
of Scots, being then only an infant. 

651. prescience, foreknowledge of coming events. Lat. 
before, and Hcirc, to know. 

552. the art she might not name, the black art or magic. See 
Canto I. stanzas i., xi., and xii. The student will readily see 
that there are some weak points in the story here. If the Lady 
had a foreknowledge of the coming relief, why did she propose 
terms which made the fate of her son depend upon the un- 
certain issue of a fight between Musgrave and Deloraine? Per- 
haps, it might be said, she had a forcKnowledge liere too of how 
the combat would tenninate. Where then w'as the necessity for 
the strong emotion betrayed by her, and the conflict betw^een 
her feeling as a mother and her sense of duty as chieftain of the 
clan ? It is not easy to see, too, why the Lady should have 
‘gain8{iy’d* tt^rms which were not very different from those 
which she herself had proposed. Of a truth, the introduction 
of the mystic element into the story rather complicates matters, 
and robs it of that reality which it would otherwise have 
possessed. 

XXXIV. 567. career. Fr. carri^rcy a street or high road, also 
a race-course and a horse race, Liit. currus, a car or w'agon. 

568. when as, when that, or simply rrhen. In old English an 
was frcciuently used in place of the conjunction (hat. 

560. The favourite w’ea]K)n of a knight w as the spear or lance 
with which he charged on horseback in the lists or on the field 
of battle. It was only when the lance shii'Ci'td or broke, as it 
fre<juently did, in the shock of the encounter, that he drew his 
sw'ord, and made use of it. This w^as the usual mo<le in w’hich 
knights encountered each other in the lists. But it w-as arranged 
that Musgrave and Deloraine should fight ‘ on foot with Scottish 
axe and knife,’ contrary to the usual practice. 

570. the Jovial Harper. “The person here alluded to is one 
of our ancient Border minstrels called Rattling Roaring Willie. 
This mxdmquet w^as probably derived from nis bullyin|j; dis- 
position, being, it would seem, such a roaring l)oy, as is fr^ 
fjuently mentioned in old plays. While drinking at Newunill, 
upon Teviot, about five miles above Hawick, Willie chanced to 
(juarrel with one of hj^ profession, who was usually distinguished 
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by the odd name of Sweet Milk, from a place on Rule Water, so 
called. They retired to a meadow on the opposite side of the 
Teviot, to decide the contest with their swords, and Sweet Milk 
was killed on the spot. A thorn-tree marks the scene of the 
murder, which is still called Sweet Milk Thorn. Willie was 
taken and executed at Jedburgh, bequeathing his name to 
the beautiful Scotch air called ‘Rattling Roaring Willie.’” — 
Scott. 

574. Black Lord Archibald’s battle-laws, certain statutes and 
ordinances regulating points of Border warfare. 

575. In the old Douglas’ day, when the Douglases were all- 
powerful in Scotland. The Douglas family is greatly distinguished 
in the annals of Scotland. The person to whom reference is made 
here is Archibald, third Earl of Douglas, surnamed the Grim, who 
died in 1401. 

576. The subject he is repeated in this line to make what is Siiid 
more emphatic. 

577. tax, find fault with, blame, charge. 

579. when they the goblet piled, when they drank freely. 

581. The Bard of ReuU. See note above, — the minstrel ciUled 
Sweet Milk. Reidl^ or Rule Water, is a tril)utiiry of the Teviot. 

XXXV. 586. the rigid doom. He was seized and bound as he 
lay fast asleep ‘in the links of Ousenam Water,’ carried to Jed- 
burgh, and there executed. 

588. “The las.sc8 of Ousenam Water 

Are rugging and riving their hair, 

And a’ for the sake of Willie, 

His beauty was so fair. ” 

Quoted by Scott from the song called Raftliwj Roai'iwj Wdlir, 

591. Jedwood Air, Air is the same as fire or eyrp (Lat. tVer, a 
journey) used in the phrase ‘justices in Eyre,’ i.e, judges on cir- 
cuit, justiciarii itinerantes. So ‘Jedwood Air’ means what we 
should now call ‘Jedburgh as.sizes.’ 

595. yore, former times, literally, * of years, during years,’ 
originally the genitive plural of a year. 

605. legendary song, legend or old tale related in the form of 
a song. Legend comes from Lat. legenda, meaning literally, 
things to be read, legere, to re^d. 

607. whose memory was not, the memory of which was for- 
gotten, that is, by all except the minstrel. 

609. which harbour now the hare, which gives shelter now' to 
the hare. The words are intended to convey a picture of ruin 
and desolation. Harhoxvr literally meaps ‘ army -shelter, ’ or 
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"shelter for an army.* From Icel. herr^ an army, and hwrqy 
hiargay hjargay to shelter, 

611. grey stone, marble or granite tombstone. 

614. minion, favourite. Fr. mignoriy dainty, pleasing, kind. 
O. H. (t. mmnay memory, love ; closely allied io mitidy according 
to Skeat. 

615. The fading wreath, the perishable fame or distinction 
gained by a warrior. 

617. hearse, here used in the sense of tomb, but properly a 
carriage for conveying a dead l)ody to the grave. This word is 
“much changed in meaning. Originally a triangular harrow, 
(2) a triangular frame for lights in a church service, (3) a frame 
for lights at a funeral, (4) a funeral pageant, (5) a frame on 
which a Ixxly was laid, (6) a carriage for a deatl body ; the older 
senses bein^ (piitc forgotten. From O. Fr. hercey Lixt. hirpicemy 
accus. of hirpcXy a harrow.” — Skeat. 

623. her dulcet breath, the sweet incense of flattery. The 
spirit and fancy of a j:K)et in his old age arc compared to a dying 
flame. But like the last flicker of a dying flame when it is 
trimmed into a momentary renewal of its former brightness, that 
spirit and fancy may be rekindled for a few brief moments by the 
sweet breath of flattery. 


CANTO FIFTH. 

The well-known stanzas with which this Canto opens are sug- 
gested to the Minstrel by his recollection of the death of his 
master, the ‘jovial harper,’ whose siul fate he bewailetl at the 
close of the last Canto. The tir.st stanza sets before us the high 
calling of the Foet, and gives expression to a pleasing poetic 
fancy which is found embo<lied in the verses of more than one 
elegiac poem. The I’oet is the Worshipper, the High Priest of 
Nature, and w’hen he dies, all Nature mourns the loss of him 
'wdio loved to sing her praises. In the second stanza, this fancy 
appi^ars in a somewhat modified form. Inanimate things, it is 
admitted, cannot possibly mourn. It is, therefore, tlie spiritual 
world, not the natural world, that is thrown into grief wdien the 
Poet dies ; and the balmy dewdrops, the sighing winds, and 
the mountain rills are but the manifestations of that grief which 
is felt, not by stream, and wooii, and gale, but by the spirits 
that haunt thorn, — the spirits of those whom the Poet had cel^ 
brated in his verses, and who, now that he is de.ad, must be con- 
signed to hateful oblivion. 

I. 1. it, the belief referred to in the succeeding lines. 
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2. Poet. This word from the Or. iroieiy^ to create, literally 
means a maker or inventor. The name appears to have been 
applied by the Greeks to the author of any imaginative produc- 
tion, whether metrical or not. 

4. obsequies, funeral rites, literally followings. From Lat. 
oby near ; sequi, to follow. The word is now always used in the 
plural. t 

8. balm, a contracted form of balsam y meaning (1) the aroma- 
tic resin or juice from certain trees, and (2) anything fragrant 
and soothing. The * tears of balm ’ are the fragrant dewdrops 
that trickle from the flowers, distil, Lat. stillarCy to drop ; stiHa, 
a drop ; literally, therefore, to fall in drops. 

12. dirges. See note, Canto IV. 1. 453. 

n. 13. sooth, truth. “Sooth was originally an adjective : the 
A.S. s6th stands for santh (cp. tooth for tanth, Lat. denSy dentis, 
Skt. danta). Santh is for AsanthOy a participial form from root 
cuiy to be ; so that sooth y means that which isy that which is real. 
Cp. Sanak. satyay true, put for being.” — Skeat. 

mortal um, the grave or tomb containing the mortal remains of 
men. An nrn i.s properly a vessel for preserving the ashes of the 
dead, but the word is often used in poetry for the grave or 
tomb. Tlie name is generally applied now to a vase or orna- 
mental vessel. 

16. vocal, filled with voice, made to resound. 

17. else, otherwise. The w'ord is the genitive case of an old 
pronominal root el meaning other. 

20. Whose. The antecedent is * those who lived,’ not ‘poet.’ 
The phrase ‘with the poet’s parting breath,’ should come after 
‘ death ’ in line 20, the meiuiing being that those ‘ who liveil in 
the poet’s faithful song ’ suffer the pains of a second death, when 
the poet dies, feeling that there will be no one now to commemo- 
rate their deeds, and that they must soon be forgotten. 

21. shade, spirit or ghost, something shadowy in appearance 
and unsubstfintial. 

22. One freouent theme of a poet is a maid’s true love, as in 
the Lay itself where the Minstrel tells us how Margaret of 
Branksome loved Lord Cranstoun in spite of her mother’s oppo- 
sition. When the poet dies, there is no one to sing of this love, 
and the story of it must be forgotten. 

24. bier, from A.S. berany to bear or carry, a frame or car- 
riage for bearing dead l)odies to the grave. 

25. phantom, 8|)ectral, appearing or existing as a ghost. Or. 
<f>6.vTa<riMy a vision, from jtavrdieiVy to show; the same root 
appears in phenomenon. 
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27. axnain, with full force. Main, strength ; cp. ‘ with might 
and main.’ 

29. crownlet, a word not frequently used, — coronet. 

.32. thanedom, the land or country under the jurisdiction of a 
thaney who, in Anglo-Saxon and Danish times^ was a lord or 
chief. The word thane is usually derived from a German word 
dienen meaning to serve, but, according to Skeat, it comes from 
an Anglo-Saxon word which literally means ‘ mature ’ or ‘ grown 
up,’ so that a thane was not ‘a servant of the king,’ as the 
word is usually interpreted to mean, but a grown-up man or 
warrior. 

37. unstrung, deprived of its strings, and therefore no longer 
used or played ufion. 

HI. 39. hot, fierce, assault, Lat. ad ami sattus, a leaping or 
.springing. The fierce attack that the English forces were pre- 
paring to make on Hranksome Castle. Staid, put a stop to. In 
prose, the auxiliary was would come immediately after scarcely 
and before the subject ‘ hot assault.’ 

42. martial, from ^far.% the god of war. 

47). columns dun, dark bodies of troops moving through clouds 
of dust, 

46. momentary, an adverb, momcntarilj% every moment, now 
and again. 

47. fair, an adjective to ‘banners.’ Lines 47 and 48 exemplify 
the ambiguity that is sometimes caused in the meaning of a 
sentence from uncertainty as to which of two words in it is the 
subject and which the ol>ject, there being nothing in form to 
distingui.sh the nominative from the objective c^ise. Here it 
seems doubtful whether it i.s banners or bands that is nominative 
to dis/dat/f^d: either construction would make good meaning, 
but having regard to the context, it would be better, perhaps, 
to take the former comst ruction, and interpret the passage as 
meaning that tlie Uinners showed what troops or whose troops 
were advancing to tlie relief of Hranksome (astle, — each feudal 
chief having his own banner. For instances of similar ambiguity 
compare tlie following — 

“ And all the air a solemn stillness liolds.” 

“ The Duke yet lives that Henry shall depose.’’ 

“Pyrrhus, I say, the Romans shall subdue.’’ 

IV. 49. Vails, it vails or avails not to tell, it is of no use 
mentioning. 

50. Note the omission of the relative that in the nominative 
ease, the Middle Marches. “The governments of both countri^ 
(England and Scotland) in the fourteenth century, divided the 
frontier into the East, West, and Middle Marches, over each of 
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which divisions wardens were appointed by their respective sove- 
reigns. ’’ — Chambers' Encyclopcema. 

51. The Bloody Heart. “The well-known co^izance of the 
house of Douglas, assumed from the time of good Lord James, to 
whose care Robert Bruce committed his heart to be carried to 
the Holy Land.” — Scott. See Aytomi’s Lays of the Scottish 
Cavalier'Sy “ The Heart of the Bruce.” 

52. Douglas. ‘ ‘ The chief of this potent race of heroes, alwjut 
the date of the poem, was Archi])atd Douglas, seventli Earl of 
Angus, a man of great courage and activity.” — Scott. See also 
IV. 575, note. 

53. spurn, kicked the ground, tossed up their heels, that is to 
say, came galloping in haste. See IV^. 1. 137, note. 

54. the Seven Spears of Wedderbume, the seven sons of Sir 
David Home of W^edderburne, who was slain in the battle of 
Flodden, were known by this name. 

5(>. Swlnton. “At the battle of Beaiig('*, in France, Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence, brother to Henry V., was unliorsed by Sir 
John Swinton of Swinton, who distinguished him by a 
coronet of precious stones which he wore round his crest. 'Uhe 
family of Swinton is one of the most ancient in Scotland, and 
produced many celebrated warriors.” — Scott, in rest; the lest 
was a support for the 8{)ear when lowered into position for the 
charge. 

59. Nor list I say, and it does not i>lmse me to say, I do not 
care to say. List^ etymologically connected with the word 

is from A.S. lystan^ to desire, and is almost always found used 
impersonally, followed by the dative case. The correct expres- 
sion would be ‘me lists not to tell.’ See 11. 1. 141, and also 
VI. 50. 

60. Merse, the fertile land in Berwickshire bordering on the 
Tweed. Lamtnermore, a ridge of moorland hills extending for 
thirty or forty miles through the counties of Haddingtt)u and 
Berwick. 

62. the crest of old Dunbar. “ The Earls of Home, as de- 
scendants of the Dunbars, ancient Etuis of March, carried a lion 
rampant, argent. . . . The slogan, or w’ar-cry, of this powerful 
family was, ‘ A Home ! a Home ! ’ ” — Scott. 

63. Hepburn’s mingled banners. “The Hepburns, a powerful 
family in East Lothian, were usually in close alliance with the 
Homes. The chief of this clan was Hepburn, Lord of Hailes, a 
family which terminated in the too famous Earl of Both well.” — 
CCOTT. 

V. 71. ta’en, fixed, settled. 

73. dear, dearly, earnestly. 
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76. cheery hospitality. See IV. 426, note. 

77. bade to feast, invited tp the feast. Note the omission of the 
definite article before feasty which is here a noun. 

80. to call, to invite. 

82. Accepted Howard. The natural order is inverted. Howard 
accepted the invitation, than whom. We have here an instance 
of the very rare use of ilian as a preposition governing a pro- 
noun in the objective case, and introducing an adjective clause. 
Cp. Milton — 

“Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat.” 

Paradise Losty Book II. 1. 299. 

83. dubb’d. See IV. 446, note. 

87. pavilion, Lat. jxipiNoy (I ) a butterfly, (2) a tent, so called 
because spread out like the wings of a butterfly. The contrast 
between the courtly |)olitic Howard an<l the rasli and wrathful 
Dacre, as brought out here and in the fourth Canto, should be 
note<l. Howard was something more than a mere soldier. He 
appears to have been an accomplished scholar and a man of 
great administrative ability, who justly deservc<l the honourable 
distinction he won of C’iviliskh of thk Fa'(;lisu Borders. 
At the time of the story, however, he was not yet l)orn, and it is 
an anachronism, therefore, to introduce him into it as one of the 
characters, 

VI. 88. noble Dame, the Duchess of Monmouth, to whom the 
Minstrel relates the story. 

90. were, subjunctive, deeming (hat it were. 

91. set, made, arranged. 

93. Breathed only blood, were animated by no other thought 
than that of shedding one another's blood. 

97. them, reflexive, they sjit down mingled together, friends 
and foes. 

103. Visor, a part of a helmet which could be raised or lowered, 
intended as a protection for the face, Fr. the face ; LaU 
ndere, risiun, to .sec. 

105. Partook of social cheer, ate and drank together in a 
friendly, sociable spirit. 

106. Some drove the Jolly bowl about, some occupied them- 
selves in pdt'i.sO/r; or pnshvnj the wine cup round merrily. Com- 
pare the expression, ‘Troll the brown lanvl,’ used elsewhere by 
Scott. A l)owl is a vessel for holding liquor. It is just jmssible, 
however, that there may be a reference here to the old EnglislP 
game of bowls. 

107. draughts, a game resembling chess, played on a board 
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divided into sixty -four squares, by two players, each provided 
with twelve pieces or men placed on every alternate square at 
each end of the board. 

109. rout, a disorderly crowd. The same word as rout^ a 
defeat. From Fr. route, with the same meanings as the English, 
rout and route : the French word is the Lat. rupta, fern, of 
ruptusy broken. “The different senses may be thus explained. 
1. A defeat is a breaking up of a host, a broken mass of flying 
men. 2. A small troop of men is a fragment or broken piece of 
an army ; and the wortf is generally used in contempt of a com- 
pany in broken ranks or disorderly array. The pnrase in dis- 
order nearly expresses both these results. 3. A route was, 
originally, a way broken or cut out through a wood or forest.” — 
Skeat. 

110. Pursued the foot ball play, played at foot-ball. Scott 
remarks that “the foot-ball was anciently a very favourite sport 
all through Scotland, but especially upon the Borders.” 

VII. 115. Had, would have. 

119. whinger, “a sort of knife or poniard.” — S cott. “A 
short hanger used as a knife at meals, and as a sword in broils.” 
— Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, bare, drawn from their 
sheaths, to be used as knives for cutting and dividing the meat. 

121. Had found a bloody sheath. Would have l>een plunged 
into one another’s bodies. 

122. such sudden change. Scenes like the one described here, 
in which foes mingle together as friends during a truce, or in an 
interval of cessation from fighting, are not uncommon in war. 
Such a sight was seen, it is said, at the famous Imttle of Tala- 
vera, in vSpain, when for a few hours the French and English 
armies desisted from fighting. 

125. But yet, that is, although the truce might at any moment 
have been put an end to, and the friendly intercourse changed 
into deadly strife. 

VIIL 128. wassel, or wassail, as it is usually spelt, revel, 
riotous festivity. From AS. mes hdl, be hale or whole, that is, 
‘ health be to you,’ an expression of good wishes, used in very 
early times by the Saxons when they drank to one another in 
friendship. 

129. Did not grow less as evening came on. 

130. latticed. Furnished with bars or shafts crossing one 
another and forming a kind of net*work. 

132. Divided square. Divided squarely or into souarea by 
i^ender shafts of stone which crossed one another at rignt angles. 
Divided is here an adjective to vnndows, and square is used os an 
adverb. 
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133. flaJcee. Sheets of light appearing as separate layers as 
they streamed through the open spaces of the latticed windows. 

134. Nor less, during the night, that is, than during the day. 
In the hall, as well, the day's festivities were not sdlowed to 
decline on the approach of night. 

135. beakers. Wine-cups, drinking vessels. 

1 39. Olve. The use of give, for gave here is a violation of the 
sequence of tenses, watchword, properly a word given to the 
sentinels and known only to friends or to those whose business 
it is to approach or pass the guards. A knowledge of the watch- 
word serves to distinguish mends from foes. What is meant 
here is not so much a ‘watchword ' or * password,’ which would 
necessarily not be proclaimed aloud, but a rallying or gathering 
cry peculiar to each clan. 

140. bowls, vessels for holding liquor, of a ruder description 
than the ‘beakers ’ used in the ‘lordly hall ’ of Branksome. 

141. The Scotch would naturally sing the praises of their hero, 
Douglas, while the English would boast of the exploits of iheir 
leader, Dacre. 

IX. 144. you might hear, i.e. if you had been there. 

146. the changing sentineL Cp. III. 401, ‘the changing 
guard. ’ Except when the watchword was heard pronounced each 
time that the sentinels were relieved or tlierc was a change of 
guards, there was no sound to disturb the silence of the night. 

148. dark profound. It is doubtful which of these words is 
the noun and which the adjective. Wordsworth has ‘ through 
the blue profound.’ If is a noun here, then ‘ the dark 

profound ’= ‘ the dark deep,’ the dark depths through which, 
irom the ‘ nether lawn,’ the sound ascended. If dark is a noun, 
then the phrase means ‘ the deep darkness.’ 

150. nether, lower ; that is, l>eneath the castle walls. A.S. 
iiither, downwards, iii, down, and ther^ a comparative suOix as in 
the word other, lawn, an open space of ground covered with 
grass. The word is of doubtful origin. In Old and in Middle 
English it was s|)clt with a (/, laund. 

153. Hate. See note, IV. 1. 555. 

154. Againit, for. This use of the word, which is not very 
common now, does not imply opf>ontw7t„ as the word ordinarily 
docs. As used here, the word is e^iuivalent to some such phrase 
as * so as to be ready or prepared for,’ 

X. 157. Margaret was so occupied with her own thoughts that 
she did not notice, as she left the hall, the half -suppressed sighs flf 
those who loved her, but who knew they had no hope of winning 
her. 
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163. All is here only a slight intensive, as in ‘‘All in a garden 
fair ” ; “ All in the Downs, the fleet was moored.” 

165. By times. Betimes, that is, by or at the proper time, and, 
therefore, early. 

166. repose. Another instance of the wrong sequence of tenses. 

168. hundreds. The word hundred^ like the word thousandy is 

never used in the plural except to denote an indefinitely large 
number. “ A.S. hundy a hundred ; and r^dy rrrd, speech, discourse, 
but here used, in the early sense of ‘ reckoning ’ or rate, to denote 
the rate of counting.” — S keat. 

XL 171 . Tlie moon was shining, but its light being intercepted 
by the tall tower, the ‘ inner court ’ of the castle was in compara- 
tive darkness. 

172. Where coursers’ clang, etc. The scene the day before had 
been one of bustle and excitement, as the knights bidden to the 
feast rode in and out of the castle. Now all was quiet and silent 
as the grave. 

173. the livelong yesterday. The whole of the day before. 
Milton uses the word livelomj in the sense of lontjdastimj : — 

“ Thou hast built thyself a livelong monument.” 

174. stalking slow. Walking in a slow and dignified manner ; 
stalking is a participle agreeing with wari'ior. 

178. Blessed Mary. An exclamation of surprise, I’.e. of the sur- 
prise which Margaret felt when she saw and recognized Lonl 
Cranstoun. It is the Virgin Mary, the mother of Christ, that is 
referred to. 

179. Secure, free from fear. Lat. Secnrmy from se for .‘(me, 
without, and c.uray care. Cp, sure, and sinecure. Secure is now 
used as almost equivalent to safe ; but formerly ‘ security ’ meant 
the freedom from apprehension of danger ; safety, the actual 
absence of danger. Cp. Ben Jonson, “Man may securel/f sin, 
but safely y never.” Ouseuam, not far from Jedburgh, the scat 
of the Cranstouns. 

183. one, a single. 

184. His blood the price must pay ! His blood must pay the 

E rice of his rashness, that is, he must die as the consequence of 
is rashness in venturing into Branksome (’astle and ydacing him- 
self thus in the power of his mortal enemy, the Lady of Bucdcuch . 
See Canto I. stanza x. 

185. Queen Mary. Either Mary of Guise, the widow of James 
V. , the Queen Dowager, or her daughter, Mary Queen of Scots, 
who was at this time, however, a mere child. 

® 187. Shall buy his life a day. Shall obtain for him the brief 
respite of a day, that is, shall save him from being put to death 
at once. 
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XII. 188. hazard. The risk he ran. “ Hazard is from the 
Span, azar, a hazard, the original sense of which must have been 
a die : cp. 0. Ital. zara, a game at dice ; Arab, cU zar^ literally 
the die.”--SKEAT. 

189. bethink you of, remember. The he prefixed to think con- 
verts it into a reflexive verb, spell, an incantation, a form of 
magic words ; originally ‘ a saying * ; the same word as the verb 
spat. 

190. urchin. See IV. 273, note. 

191. This, the spell. 

192. glamour, magic. See III. 103, note. 

193. Hermitage. Hermitiige castle was on the Borders, in 
Liddesdale, and was formerly held by the Douglases : a * knight 
from Hermitage ’ would therefore be regarded as a friend and ally 
to the Sootts iii Brankiiome. 

191. Unchallenged. Without being stopped by the sentries 
and asked to give the watchword or countersign. 

196. For, in spite of. vassalage, properly the state or condi- 
tion of being a vassal, subjection or political servitude ; but here 
used as a collective noun in the sense of a body of vassals. 

197. quaint. Strange, odd, fantastic. From 0. Fr. com/, 
neat, tine ; Lat. co{fJiifuSf well known ; confused with Lat. 
(omptvs^ neat, p.p. of coimrr, to adorn. The word has changed 
its meaning. By early writers it is tised in the sense of neat, 
elegant, ingenious. Thus Shakespeare has : 

“ You were glad to be employed 
To show how quaint an orator you are.'’ 

ii. Henry VI. iii. 2. 274. 

and again, 

“ I never saw a better fashioned gown. 

More quaint^ more pleasing, nor more commendable.” 

’I'aniinq of the Shrew, iv. 3. 102. 

Jhe word has come to be applied, however, to anything odd or 
CTirious in appearance, and more especially when it has tlie ap- 
pearance of being ;inti(pie or old-fashioned. 

2(X). with surprise and fear. iS'wrprive, because she did not 
expect to see lx)rd Cranstoun, and fear, l>ecause she trembled for 
the safety of her lover, who, if he had been discovered, would 
have paid for his temerity with his life. 

201. And both could scarcely master love. Great os her sur- 

E rise and fear were, they were not strong enougli to overpower* 
er love, or the pleasure she felt at seeing her lover. 

202. Lord Henry’s at her feet. He is on his knees before her. 
XIII. 205. round, about, on adverb. 
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207. sprite. A contracted form of spirit ; from L. spiriUts^ 
breath ; spirare^ to breathe ; Fr. esprit. The word is frequently, 
but very erroneously, spelt spriglU^ a spelling retained in the 
word sprightly. 

208, In such. In happy love, or in the meeting of happy 
lovers. 

210. wrought. A.S. gewroht, another form of worked. In 
wrought^ the letters o and r have, by metathesis, changed places, 
and the combination gh has lost the guttural sound of k it once 
had. Allowing for these changes, it will be seen that the two 
words are identical. 

215, 216. It was impossible for the goblin page, who was of a 
base,’ grovelling nature, “of the earth, earthy,” to comprehend 
or appreciate aright the depth and purity of that spiritual feeling 
of love with which Margaret and Cranstoun loved each other. 

217,218. These lines have passed into the language as ‘a familiar 
quotation.’ Cp. III. 1, and also the following passage from 
Byron : — 

“ Yes, love, indeed, is light from heaven ; 

A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given 

To lift from earth our low desire.” — The Giaour. 

218. the heaven. It is not usual to insert the article before 
heaven in the single number. We speak of ‘ the heavens,’ how* 
ever, meaning the sky. 

219. fantasy. Another form of fancy. 

224. The silver link, the silken tie. The delicate, or exquisitely 
fine bond of union, which knits heart to heart. 

XIV, 230. port. Gaelic, a catch, a lively tune. “A martial 
piece of music, adapted to the bagpipes.” The “ pipe or bagpii)e 
is a musical instrument in use among the Scotch. Though now^ 
often regarded as the national instrument of Scotland, especially 
Celtic Scotland, it is only Scottish Iw adoption, l>eing intrcKluced 
into that country from England. It consists of a leathern l>ag 
which receives the air from the mouth, or from bellows ; and of 

K into which the air is pressed from the bag by the per- 
jr’s elbow. ” — Blackie’s Modern Cycloj^dia. 

232. trooping. Moving forward or pouring out in crow'ds, 

234. blasted pines. Pine trees struck by lightning and 
stripped of their leaves. Ettriok wood. Ettrick is a district of 
^Scotland, in Selkirk, through which the Ettrick water runs. 
Ettrick Forest once included the whole county of Selkirk as well 
as a part of Peebles and Edinburghshire, In the history^ of 
English literature Ettrick is associated with the name of James 
Hogg, the Scottish poet, known as the Ettrick Shepherd. 
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237. iMUidied, exchanged. To handy, properly to beat or toss a 
ball to and fro, as in tennis. Connected etymologically with the 
words hand and hinoL 

XV. 241. Of, as to. 

242. Tfwlxt. The word is unnecessarily and wrongly repeated. 

243. They ’gan to reckon kin and rent. They began to con- 
sider and compare the degree of relationship in which they stood 
to their chief, and the value of their re8X)ective properties. Each 
urged his claim to consideration from the lady and his right to 
ap|)ear for Dcloraine in the combat, basing his claim upon the 
nearness of his relationship and the amount of the rent he paid. 

248. from top to toe. Cp. Fr. Cap-d-pie, from head to foot. 

249. craved the combat due. Requested that he might l)e 
allowed to engage in the coml>at, as was his right, or as he was 
entitled to. 

2o0. The Dame her charm successful knew. Knew it to be 
succes.sful, or that it was successful. See Canto III. stanza xxiii. 
The l^ady fancied that the charms she had employed to heal the 
wounds Deloraine had received in his fight with Cranstoiin had 
proved suc(;e8sful. 

XVI. 252. for, to reach or to arrive at. 

257. feats, deeds, exploits. A feat is properly a deed well done, 
from O. Fr. fad, Lat. factum, a deed ; fctcere, to make or do. 

258. ruff. Frilled or plaited collar. Flemish, because in the 
Middle Ages and in later times many of the towns in Flanders 
like Ghent, Liege, Ypres, eto., were famous for their cloth manu- 
factures, and were the most commercial places in Europe. 

259. doublet, an inner garment, a sort of waistcoat, so called 
perhaps with respect to the cloak or outer garment worn over it, 
or because it was worn double for w’annth. It may, how^evor, 
have got its name from having originally l)een lined or w^added 
for ^lefence. buff. See IV. 320, note. 

200. slash’d. Having slashes, that is, cuts, slits, or openings 
in the cloth showing the satin folds and lining. 

261. Tawuy. This word should properly be spelt fanny, the 
literal meaning being ‘ having the colour or appearance of things 
tanned,' that is, a dull, yellowish -brown colour, gold hlB spur. 
As a knight, he wore the golden or gilded spurs which w^ere the 
emblems of knighthood. 

263. hose. Breeches or coverings for the legs, reaching down 
to the knees, worn in fonner times ; trunk-hose. The word 
now applied to storkinfitt, or coverings for the feet, wltb silver 
twined, fastened or secured and ornamented with silver braid. 

264. BUboa blade. iSword maile at Bilboa, or more correctly 
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Bilbao, a town in the north of Spain. “ The old fame of 
Bilbao’s iron and steel manufactures is attested by the terms 
bilbo f ‘a rapier,’ and bilboes, * irons,’ both common in Elizabethan 
writers.” — Chambers' Encyclo\tmdia, by Marcbmen felt. The 
weight or sharpness of which had often been felt by the Scottish 
Borderers in the frequent wars on the Borders. 

265. studded, having studs or knobs, probably of brass or steel. 
This description of the dress worn by Lord Howard, copied no 
doubt from some old painting, brings l>€fore us vividly the 
fashionable costume of high-born gentlemen of the Tudor i)eriod. 

XVII. 269. palfrey : see IV. 263. 

270. foot-cloth. An obsolete word meaning the housings of a 
horse, or the cloth which covered his body and reached down to 
his heels. 

271. wimple. A plaited linen cloth, or a covering of silk, 
linen, or other material, laid in folds, for the neck, chin, and 
sides of the face, formerly worn by women as an out-door cover- 
ing, and still worn by nuns. 

272. chaplet, a wreath. 0. Fr. chapelet, a head-dress. Low 
Lat. capa, a cape or hooded cloak. 

274. Angus, the earl of Angus, chief of the Douglas family. 
See V. 52, note. 

277. Had strove. Would have striven, broider d, embroidered, 
omameiited with needlework . 

280. cause of terror. The true cause of Margaret’s terror was 
her knowledge that it was Cranstoim who was al)f)ut to engage in 
combat with Musgrave. She naturally trembled for the safety 
of her lover. This, of course, was quite unknown to and unsus- 
pected by Angus, who mistook the ctiuse of her fear. 

282. crimson. See IV. 202, note. 

283. the barriers g^ced. (iraced, by their presence, the 
barriers or lists. Barriers here means the lists, the space 
enclosed by a barrier or fence. 

XVIII. 284. Prize of the field. The fate of the young Buc- 
clench was to be determined by the result of the battle. See 
Canto IV. stanza xxxii. Whether the English should retain pos- 
session of the boy or restore him to the ScoUdi de|Kinded upon 
whether the English or the Scotch champion proved victorious in 
the fight. It will thus be seen that, so far as the Scotch were 
concerned, the prize, or the real object of the tight, was to rescue 
the young chieftain, and not^ so much to clear Deloraine from the 
imputations on his character. 

285. view, a noun, not a verb in the infinitive mood. To mew 

so as to be seen by alL 
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286. rued, regretted. pllgM, state or condition, especially if 
attended with any risk, danger, or difficulty. 

290. leading staffs, batons or truncheons, the signs or emblems 
of their authority. 

291. marshals, officers appointed to regulate combats in the 
lists. Marshal, Fr. marechal, is a word of German origin, and 
signified originally a man apj>ointed to take care of horses. 
0. H. G. marah, a horse, and scalh, a servant. It rose after- 
wards to be a title of honour, conferred upon persons of the 
highest military rank, mortal field, the lists in which the two 
combatants were to engage in a mortal or deadly struggle. 

293. Like vantage, similar advantage. They were careful to 
see that neither conilmtant had any advantage over the other in 
respect to sun and wind. 

295. In the names of the Kinjj of England, of the Queen of 
Scotland, and of the Wardens, wmo were the lieutenants or re- 
presentatives of their respective sovereigns. 

296. lasts, for lasted. 

298. champion. Lat. campus, a field ; literally, tlierefore, one 
who takes the field or enters the lists in support or defence of 
any cause. 

301. the alternate Heralds. A curious instance of the con- 
version of an adverb into an adjective, and of its transfer from 
the verb to which it relates, to a noun. The meaning is that the 
Heralds spoke cdternatcly. 

XIX. .30,3. ftreely bom. Free-born is the more common and the 
more correct expression. 

304. Amends. 0. Fr. amende, amender, Lat. emendare, from 
meiuinm, a fault. Satisfaction or reixaration for a fault or 
wrong committed. The word is always used in the plural 
form, crave. The word is hardly strong enough— to require, 
to demand. 

305. Bespiteous, an obsolete word formed from despite, meaning 
'^nalicious. Cp. 

“ And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

He wtis to sinful man nouglit despit 

Chaucer’s Prologue to the Uanterbnry Tales, 11. 515-16. 

307. by, according to. Border laws. See IV. 409, note. 

.308, This, w'hat ho declares, that William of Deloraine is a 
false traitor. 

309. So help him, etc., so may God and the goodness or th# 
justice of his cause help him. ‘So help me God’ is an ex- 
pression fretniently founa in forms of oaths. The so is equivalent 
to i^me such expression os this, — * So far as I speak the truth, 
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or * to the extent to which I speak the truth. * If I do not speak 
the truth, may Goil not help me. 

XX. 311. strain, descent, lineage. jS'^reen in Chaucer, in 
Spenser, A.S. strynd^ stock, product, from A.S. dr^ian^ to 
produce. 

313. his coat, that is, his coat of arms, which had never been 
stained or tarnished. He had never suffered any dishonour or 
disgrace. 

322. poised, lifted and balanced. 0. Fr. pois ; Lat. peyuntm, a 
portion weighed out ; penderCy to weigh. 

323. measured, slow, cautious, deliberate. 

324. did dose, engaged in a close, hand-to-hand, fight. 

XXL 327. to, in response or in reply to, that is to say, the 
helms or helmets of the two champions resoimded to the blows 
that fell upon them. 

330. either, this should be etich. 

333. war's lightning, flashes from muskets and cannons. 

334. Possibly the Minstrel refers here to that same battle of 
Killiecrankie in which his son was slain, and where, if lie had 
been present at it, he must have seen the Highlanders armed 
with their claymores or broadswords engage in a hand-to-hand 
struggle with the English soldiers, armed with musket and 
bayonet, claymore, a Scottish broadsword. Gael, ciaidheamh 
movy a great sword. The former part is cognate with I^t. 
fjladiuSy a sword ; the latter part, mor, is allied to Lat. mwjmi^y 
great, bayonet. Fr. hayonmttey suyiposed to derive its name 
from Bayonne in France, where bayonets, it is said, were first 
made. 

336. the reeling strife. The struggle of men staggering back- 
wards and forwards, swaying too and fro. 

337. for death or life. For fear of death or to save his life. 
The old Minstrel was no coward, and had stood his ground man- 
fully in battle. 

XXII. 343. Undo. * Let some friendly hand undo the l>and. 

345, gorget. Armour for the throat. Fr. the throat, 

iron. The r in this word has displaced the letter .<» which appears in 
the older form of the word inen, A similar substitution of r for 
8 occurs in the words art and Jorlomy for forlomi, 

346. hooUesB, useless, of no avail. A.S. htU, profit. 

348. fihriyen, absolved. In the Roman Catholic Church when 
a man is dying, he is required to make confession of his sins to 
a priest and receive absolution. He is then said to be shriven, 
and having made his peace with God, may hope for salvation. 
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So in the account of Lord Marmion’s death, when Clare returns 
with W'ater to quench the Baron’s thirst, she sees 

“ A monk supporting Marmion’s head, 

A pious man whom duty brought, “ 

To dubious verge of battle fought 
To shrive the dying^ bless the dead.” 

Scott’s Marmion, Canto VI. stanza xxx. 

** Shrilly M. E, schriiien, is from A. S. scnfariy to shrive, impose a 
penance ; borrowed from Lat. scriberCf to write, draw up a law, 
hence to impose a penance.” — Skeat. 

.*149. smooth his pivth. Make smooth his way, that is, prepare 
him to pass from this world to heaven. 

XX III. .351. dyed with red. Stained or reddened with the 
blood of the combatants. 

353. the shouts on high. Loud shouts, shouts that rose into 
the air, that reached the sky. 

358. the cmolflx. A cross with the figure of Christ nailed 
to it. 

.359. darkening eye, “glazing eye.” — Marmion. Eye growing 
dim and dull. 

361. His faltering penitence, his confession spoken faintly and 
inarticulately. 

362. props him. Supports his head. 

303. when soul and body part. Even after he is dead. 

364. ghostly comfort, s])iritual consolation. Words meant to 
give j^ace to his soul and assurance of divine mercy. 

[\\ ith this account of the death of Musgrave, compare the 
account of the death of Marmion in Scott’s poem of that name. 
Canto VI. sUinza xxxii. There 

‘ ‘ 3’he monk with unavailing cares 
E.\ ha listed all the Churclvs prayers,” 
and “ the dying sinner ” is exhorteil in these words— 

“ 0, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine, 

O, think on faith and bliss.” 

These lines explain w'hy the Crucifix was held before Musgrave’s 
darkening eye. ] 

XXrV. 371. beaver. The lower part of a helmet, so s^lt by 
confusion with beaver- hat, or a hat made of the fur of the iieaver. 
This word is from F. havUtrey a child’s bib, worn over the bosom 
to protect the dress when the child drinks. A havi^re or heaver^ 
therefore, is that part of the helmet which is let down to enable 
the wearer to drink. The name was given to it from a fancied 
resemblance to a bib. • 
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373. gratulatlng. Congratulating, wishing him joy. 

378. panic. Sudden and groundless fear, extreme fright. From 
Pan, the Greek god, by whom such fears were supposed to bo 
inspired. 

382, haggard, worn or wasted by pain or loss of blood. “ This 
word should properly be spelt hagged, that is, hag-like or like a 
withered old woman or witch. The present spelling is owing to 
the erroneous belief that the word is etymologically connected 
with haggard^ a wild hawk. ” — Skeat. 

384. armed ground .4 rmerf is here a transferred epithet. All 
the armed men upon the ground, 

386. seat. Supply her before seat. 

387. Vaulted, leapt to the ground from his saddle. 

392. this fair prize. The young Buccleuch, not Margaret as 
might perhaps be supposed, though, in reality, so far as C-ranstoun 
was concerned, she was the prize for which he had fought and 
staked his life. 

XXV. 396. under all her dauntless show. Though outwardly 
she had appeared brave and composed, though she liad betrayed 
not the slightest emotion in her face, she hatl been full of anxiety, 
and her heart had throbbed painfully at every blow received by 
the Scottish champion in the fight. She thought that it was 
Deloraine who was fighting, and knowing how desperately 
wounded he had been, she was afraid he might not prove 
victorious. 

398. greet, to greet, a verb in the infinitive mood. 

400. what words were made, what entreaties were urged, what 
intercession was made. 

404. forego, relinquish. A mis-spelt word. The prefix should 
properly be for and not fore. 

XXVI. 408. The prophecy was that the stairs would shower 
no kind influence “ On Teviot’s tide and Branksome tower. 
Till pride be quelled and love l>e free.” See Canto I. stanzii 
xvii. 

410. Not you, that is, you who have interceded for Cranstoun. 

411. influence is used here in its original sense as a term of 
astrology ; a something flowing into or on us from the stars by 
which our actions and fortunes are affected. The word is used 
in this sense by Milton : — 

“ The stars, with deep amaze. 

Stand fixed in steadfast gaze. 

Bending one way their precious infliimce. ” 

On the Morning of Chrises Nativity^ 69-71. 
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And again — 

“ With store of ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain injltiencef and judge the prize.” 

V Allegro, A2\, 122. 

So also Fletcher — 

“ Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate.” 

U]x)n an Honest Man^s Fortune. 

413. Her pride has at last ]>een subdued, and Margaret and 
Cranstoun are free now to love each other. 

415, might, could, 

42f). betrothing day, the day of betrothal, the day on which 
two lovers plight tlieir troth or faith to each other. Troth is 
another form of the word truth. [The real interest of the story 
which centres in Margaret and I^rd Cranstoun might be said to 
terminate here with the triumph of love and the l^etrothal of the 
happy lovers.] 

XXVIJ. 423. All. “ Even, just, passing into a mere intensive 
or emphasizing adjunct .” — New English J)ictionary, Cp. 

“And lie, their courtesy to recpiite, 

(hive them a cliain of twelve marks’ weight, 

All as he lighted do\m.” 

Marmion, I. xi. 10-12. 

424. gain, learn. 

425. high, proud, not used liere in the sense of lofty or 
elevated. 

42?). gramarye, magic. Fr. grammaire, grammar, cp. the use 
of spell, 

4.30. dlght, liere, clad or ecjuipped, but properly, prepared. 
“ Obsolete exi'ept in jxx^try, dight is short for dtghtcd ; although 
it occurs in Anglo-Saxon {dihfan), it is not an original English 
word, but is liorrowed from Lat. diefare, to prescribe, dictate,” 
I. 42, note. Milton uses the word in the sense of docked, 
adorned. 

“ And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim, religious light.” 

Jl Peiiset'oso, lines 159, 160. 

432. took on him, undertook. 

433. half his tale, that portion of it which referred to his in- 
terview with Margaret. 

436. In view of day, in the light of day, in broad daylight, 
that is, openly, publicly. 

437. She resolved to ipake use in secret of her knowledge of 
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the magic art for the purpose of humiliating and punishing the 
goblin page. 

439. the Book, the book of mamc which the goblin page had 
stolen from Deloraine when the latter lay wounded and insen- 
sible on the ground after his encounter with Cranstoun. See 
Canto 111. st^mzas viii., ix., and x. 

440. Mlchaers grave. The book had belonged to Michael 
Scott, the great wizard. It was his book of magic, and had 
been buried with him in Melrose Abbey. See Canto 11. stanzas 
XV. and xxi. 

441. Needs, used impersonally, it needs, there is no need. 

445. bandied, exchanged. See 1. 237, note. 

447. fair maids. The Minstrel addresses the maids that were 
in attendance upon the Duchess of Monmouth. 

XXVIII. 450. taught, had taught or informed him that, etc. 
listed, enclosed by a barrier or fence. 

456. Who held him for, who took him for, who supposed him 
to be. fleeting wraith, a flying spirit or ghost. ‘‘ A wraith is an 
apparition in the likeness of a person, supposed to be seen l)efore 
or soon after death, — so called l>ecau8e it was supposed to be 
that of one’s gitardian angel. A.S. toward ^ a guardian watchman 
or keeper.”— Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. If this explanation 
be correct, the word is etymologically connected with the words 
ward, warder, warden. It is but right to add, however, that 
other explanations, more or less fanciful, have been suggested, 
and the etymology of the word is very doubtful. 

457. a man of blood and breath, a living, breathing mortal. 
The more common expression is ‘a man of flesh and blcx)d.’ 

459. what hap had proved, what had happened, or how matters 
had ended. 

461. debate, used in its old sense of contest, strife. Cp. 
Chaucer, Man of Law's Prologue, 1. 130, “Tales, both of pees 
and of debat/' and Sir Thopas, 1. 166, “His cote-armour ^ in 
which he wol debate. ” This meaning agrees with the derivation 
from Fr. dehattre, from Lat. de, down, and hatuere, to beat. 

462. rancorous, spiteful, malicious. It is akin to the word 
rancidf from rancere, to stink. 

465. men-at-arms, hero used simply in the sense of arme<l 
men, or men bearing arms, who mignt be treated, therefore, as 

^ combatants, and slain in battle. 

466. for, in prosecution of. William of Deloraine, rough and 
stem as he was, was not altogether a cruel and pitiless man. 
He never shed blood unless he was reitisted by armed men, and 
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unless ie was required to do so in prosecution of a death feud 
against the mortal enemies of his clan. 

474. epitaph, properly on inscription upon a tomb. Gr. M, 
on ; rdtpos, a tomb. It is here used, however, in the sense of 
|>raiBe or eulogy pronounced over the dead body of a person. 

XXIX. 476. ween, think. Obsolete except in poetry. 

479. dungeon. “ 0. Fr. donjon^ the chief tower of a castle. Low 
Lat. domnionem^ acc. of domnio^ a dungeon -tower, chief tower, 
shortened from dominio^ dominion, feudal power.” — Skeat. 

480. Naworth castle. Lord Howard’s castle. See I. 51. long 
months three. For three long months. 

481. mark. A coin, or money of account, e<iual in England 
to thirteen shillings and fourpence. The word is a particular 
use, according to Skeat, of A.S. mearc, a mark or stamp ; but 
some derive the name from St. Mark, the patron Saint of Venice. 
Note the omission of the sign of the plural, which is often dis- 
pensed with in the names of numbers, weights, measures, etc. 

“ Away went (Jilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around ; 

He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 

’Tis for a thousand jwujid. ” 

Cowper’s John Gilpin. 

482. long of thee. Along of you, that is, owing to or on 
account of you. The expression, which is used now only in a 
vulgar or collo<]uial way, and is to be avoided in serious cpm- 
position, is found in Shakespeare. ** All this is long of you.” — 
Coriolanmy v. 4 ; and again : 

“ 0, she was naught ; and long of her it was 
That we meet here so strangely.” — Cyniheline^ v. 5. 

487. rest the© Ood. May Goil rest thee or give thee peace. 

490. word, motto. Snaffle, spur, and spear. Taken from 
Drayton’s Polyolhion : 

“ The lands that over Ouse to Berwick forth do bear 
‘ ^ Have for their blazon had the snaffle y spur and spear." 
Snaffle, pni for fmaffle- piece y t.e. nose-piece. “ Du. snavtly a horse’s 
muzzle ; O. Du. snarely snahely bill, snout. A mafflcy therefore, 
is a bit or bridle for a horse, ” — Skeat. [The motto of all those 
who lived in the northern counties was ** Snaflle, spur and spear,” 
that is, it was the most important business of their lives to rule 
well and carry their speai’s in the foray or in the chase. For 
this they had to be ever ready at a moment’s notice.] 

491. gear. A word with a most comprehensive meaning, and 
applied by old writers to all manner of things — ^goods, garments, 
ornaments, riches, trappings, accoutrements, etc. In Scotland 
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the word means property, wealth, goods and gear being a law 
phrase. In the text it means property, plundered, booty. To 
follow gear, therefore, is to follow those who had stolen, and 
were carrying off the gear or booty. Musgrave used to be fore- 
most in the pursuit of Deloraine and his companions when, 
after a raid into England, they were returning home with their 
booty. “ Gear, M. K gere, is from A.S. geanve, fern, pi., prepara- 
tion, dress, ornament. A.S. gearo, ready.” — Ske^vt. 

493. chase. That which is pursued or hunted. 

“ The frighted cliase leaves her late dear al)odes.” 

Somerville, The Chase. 

By the chase here, Deloraine means the Scottish raiders returning 
with their booty to Scotland, hotly pursued by Musgrave. wind, 
follow. Properly to follow by the scent, as hounds wind an animal. 

494. the dark blood hound. Bloodhounds were frequently em- 
ployed by the English in their Border wars to pursue and track 
fugitives and marauders. “The pursuit of Border marauders 
was followed,” says Scott, “by the injured party and his friends 
with bloodhounds and bugle-horn, and was called the hot-trod. 
He was entitled, if his dog could tnice the scent, to follow the 
invaders into the opposite kingdom ; a privilege which often 
occasioned bloodshed.” 

495. rouse the fray ! Rouse or stimulate the coin age of his 
men in battle. Fray is a shortened fonn of affray. 

497. If is understood in this line. If dark Musgrave were 
alive again, that is, I would give all 1 have to restore him to life, 
if that were possible. 

XXX. 490. bownlng, going, wending their way. Bowne 
usually means to prepare, make ready, as in III. 392. An archaic 
word much affected by Scott : it is very common in the old ballads : 
Edom of O' Gordon, “ Busk and bown, my merry men a’ ” ; in 
Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne the same line occurs. Bourne, 
boun, houne. is the Icel. buinn, p.p. of Ma, to get ready : boun, then, 
is properly a participle adjective : hence its use as a verb is de- 
rived. The modern form of the participle is houmi, prepared or 
purposing to go, in such phrases as * homeward bound,’ ‘ oift- 
ward bound,’ ‘ the ship is Ixmnd for England.’ 

502. levell’d lances, lances laitl horizontally across the 
shoulders of the bearers, four and four, four at a time. 

606. sable, black. The sign of mourning. SaUe. is the name 
of an animal covered with black fur. stole (1)» k>ng» loose robe 
reaching to the feet ; (2) a scarf or narrow band of silk worp, 
by priests across their shoulders. Ok. aroXif, equipment, 
aHXXeiv, to equip. 

507. requiem, a funeral hymn or seryice sung for the dead, 
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that is, the rest of their souls, — so called from the first word 
of a prayer recited at the service, ** Requiem setemam dona eis, 
Bomine,— Give eternal rest to them, 0 Lord.” Lat. requiem, 
acc. of requies, repose ; Lat. re ; quies, rest. Cp. the word dirge, 

509. trailing pikes, pikes carried in a particular position, as 
arms are usually carried in a funeral procession, held, that is, 
by the right hand near the middle, and allowed to incline 
forwards, with the butt end nearly touching the groimd. trode, 
marched. 

511. Leven, a small river in Cumberland. 

612. Holme Coltrame, in Cumberland, on the Solway Firth, 
apparently the family buryinc-place of the Musgraves. nave, 
properly, the body of a church, as distinguished from the aisles 
or wings, but, by synecdoche, put here for the whole church. 
Fr. 7 ie^ a ship ; Lat. 7/arix^ a ship. “ The similitude by which 
the Church of Christ is likened to a ship tossed by waves was 
formerly common. ” — Skeat. 

515. The old Minstrel lu\d cease<l to sing, hut he continued 
to play on his harp a mournful tune that was an imitation of the 
‘ dead-march ’ or solemn music played as an accom^mninient to 
the funeral procession when Musgnive’s l)ody was borne to the 
grave. 

616. it, the march of <leath, or dead-march, as it is usually 
chilled. 

517. Now meets, and now eludes the ear, at one time sounds 
loud, falls full upon the ear, as when the procession sweeps' 
along some mountain side, fully cx|K>sed to view, and thei'e are 
no objects l>etw’een to intercept the sound ; at another time, it 
sounds faint, is hardly perceptible to the ear, ns w'hen the pi*o- 
eession enters a deep valley where it is lost to view, and the 
sound is buriial, as it were, and hardly reaches the ear of the 
listener. The old Minstrel reproduct^s, by his skilful touch, the 
effects on the minds of those who actually witnessed the funeral 
pn)cession and heard ‘ the march of death.’ elude. Lat. €, out, 
ajid ludere, to play ; to avoid m a sly, artful w^ay, to escaj>e, 
ehun, mock. 

520. It is understood. It seems now, etc. the Minstrel. Not 
the one who sings the Lay, but the Minstrel referred to in line 
505, who headed the funeral procession. 

621. the sad requiem, the requiem sung by the four priests in 
‘ sable stole * who followed the Ixxly. loads the gale, comes 
borne on the wind mournfully. Here again the pow'er of the 
Minstrel over his instrument is brought out. Such is his skill, 
that the notes he produces might w^ell persuade his listeners into 
believing that they coul<^ actually hear the requiem of the priests 

V 
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and ‘the plaintive wail’ of the Minstrel in the funeral procession, 
so wonderfully well are these sounds imitated. 

522, 523. The Minstrel ends with a burst of music in which 
many different notes are mingled together, like the commingling 
of many voices and many instruments. He imitates the sound 
of the voices of the full choir of singers singing the funeral 
service as the body is lowered into the grave in the Abbey, 
choir, a band of singers, especially in a church service, choral, 
pertaining to or sung by a choir, stave, in music, is the name 

f iven to the five horizontal and parallel lines and the spaces 
etween on which the musical notes are written ; here the word 
means a verse or part of a hymn. 

524. they, the Duchess and her attendants. 

527. Wander, usually followed by over or through^ but used 
here transitively. 

528. Southern Land, England. 

530. howsoe’er, although, notwithstanding that. 

632. Liked not to hear, etc. The Minstrel was jealous of his 
reputation as a poet, and did not like to hear his skill in 
playing, his skill as a musician praised more than his skill as a 
poet. 

533. flowing poesy, verse or poetry poured out easily, 
smoothly and copiously. Poeny is another form of poetry. A 
contracted form of poesy is j)osy, wdiich means— 1, a motto in 
verse on knives and rings, and 2, a nosegay or bunch of flowers. 
Probably called by this name from the flowers being used enig* 
matically to express the words of the posy. See Skeat. 

635. Misprised. This should properly be mis/irrized, that is, 
prized little, slighted, or undervaluetl. Misjrrisr is a legal ex- 

f reasion, now seldom or never used, meaning to mistake, from 
'r. mesprise ; TneSy wrong, amiss, and prtndcre^ to Uvke : Lat. 
prehendere. 

536. High, proud and indignant. The inquiries of the Duchess 
and her maids, and the description of the feelings they call forth 
in the heart of the Minstrel, are intended to lea^l up to the noble 
lines with which the next Canto opens. 


CANTO SIXTH. 

Thb necessity for prolonging the poem by the addition of a 
sixth Canto has been doubted by some critics, and Scott himself 
a|^)ear8 to have shared in this doubt. In a letter to Miss Seward 
he writes : — “ The Sixth Canto is altogether redundant ; for the 
poem should certainly have closed with‘che union of the lovers, 
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when ike interest, if any, was at an end. But what could I do ? 
I had niy book and niy ]>age still on my hands, and must get rid 
of them at all events. Manage them as I would, their catastrophe 
must have been insufficient to occupy an entire Canto ; so I was fain 
to eke it out with the songs of the minstrels.” It is just possible, 
however, that Scott was not quite in earnest when he so expressed 
himself, and that whatever he may have mid afterwards from 
modesty or from a desire to deprecate the wrath of critics, he did 
feel, and must have felt at the time he wrote it, that the story 
required for its completion some account of the betrothal festivities 
and of the fate of the goblin page. However tliis may be, there 
can be no (juestion, we think, that Scott acted wdsely in tulding 
another Canto to the poem, and apart from any question as to 
whether tlie interest of the story recjuired it, no one can regret 
the necessity he felt for eking it out, as he said, with the songs 
of the minstrels. Some of Scott’s most perfect poems are the 
little songs and Ixillads that are to be founa scattered through his 
larger works, and none of these is more excellent in its way than 
the pathetic lay of RosaMle. Had 8oott not wTittcn the Sixth 
Canto, we should have lo.st, j>erhaps, the noble veraes on the love 
of country with which it opens. Scott, one of the manliest of 
English poets, was nothing if not [)atriotic, and nowhere in 
English poetry does the spirit of patriotism s|)eak in more 
genuine and in more manly tones than in these spirited stanzas 
which every schoolboy knows, or ought to know\ 

I. 1. Breathes there the man. Does there breathe the man? 
Does such a man live? Is such a man to be found anywhere? 
with soul so dead. So w anting in spirit. So ought properly to 
be followed by as, introducing a jdirase, or by that^ introclucing a 
clause, and not by who as in the secoml line. 

4-6. One cannot help thinking wiien he rw\ds these lines of the 
longing that Scott felt to return home, wdien, for the last time, 
he left it for * the Sunny South,’ in hopes of recovering his 
shattered health. 

“The news of (loethe'sdcaili had been lately brought. Scott’s 
im|Mitienoe redoubled : * Ho at least liied at liome ! ’ he 

exclaimed ; * Let us to Ahlxitshu'd.’ Hurrying across Euroj>e, 
but overtaken again by the disease a-s he went, he reached 
London as if only to die (June, 1832). Much public symjmthy 
was roused by the intelligence ; the Hoyal Family made daily 
impiiries ; ‘ Do you know if this is the street w4ierc he is lying?’ 
WQA the question of labourers collected in it ;--but of all this 
Scott was unconscious ; barely rousing himself for a moment from 
stupor when friends and children approached him. Then the 0Ji4 
jiassion whirh had mridved ad oMrrs eompelhd its and he 
was borne back to draw his last breath at AbbotsforcL Scott lay 
as if insensible in the %irriage ; ‘ but as we descended the vale of 
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Gala he began to gaze about him, and by degrees it was obvious 
that he was recognizing the features of that familiar landscape. 
Presently he murmured a name or two — Gala Water, surely, 
Buckholm, Torwoodlee. As we rounded the hill, and the outlines 
of the Eildons burst on him, he became greatly excited ; and 
when, turning himself on the couch, his eye caught at length his 
own towers, at the distance of a mile, he sprang up with a cry of 
delight.’ ” — Lockhart’s Life of Scott, quoted by Palgrave, intro- 
duction to Scott’s Poetical Works, Globe edition. 

5. home, an adverb, homewai'ds. 

6. strand, properly shore, but here used in the sense of country. 
A-S. strand, Icel. strand, margin, edge. To strand is to run 
ashore. 

8. minstrel raptures. The ecstasy felt by a minstrel w^hen he 
sings of brave exploits and heroic deeds. Compare 
** And lightened up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy.” 

Introduction, 11. 89-90. 

swell, rise in the bosom of the minstrel. For him, that is, on 
his account, no minstrel strikes his harp and wakes his soul to 
ecstasies of joy. Jiapfure is from Lat. rapere, to seize, to carry 
off by force. It literally means, therefore, that state or coiuli- 
tion of mind in which one may be said to he carried away 
from himself by extreme joy. Compare the words trans)>ort, 
ecstasy, exultcUion, through all of which runs the same idea of 
being carried or lifted out of oneself 

10. claim, wish, desire. 

11. Despite, in despite of, a preposition here. It is also used 
as a noun ; see Canto IV., 1. 90. pelf, money, wealth, regarded 
as something that is contemptible ; O. E. pelfry, booty, O. Fr. 
peJfrer, to pillage, from Lat. pillare, to plunder, uodfacere, to 
make. Cp. ’pilfer. 

12. concentred all In self, wrapped up entirely in himself, 
caring only for himself, and so, utterly selfish. 

13. Living. While alive, during his lifetime. 

14. doubly dying. Dying, as it were, a twofold death — first, 
in the sense that he sinks into the grave ; and, secondly, in the 
sense that he pumen into oblivion, * his name unknown, his praise 
unsung.’ 

15. the vile dust In the words of the Bible, “ The Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground.” — Oenesis, ii. 7. And in 
i*he Church of England service for the burial of the dead the 
priest speaks these words, “We therefore commit his body to 
the ^ound, earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.** Vtle is 
used in contempt of the material and groreer part of our nature. 
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as opined to the spiritual part. What is implied is that the 
sordia wretch, being ivholly vile, will return wholly to the vile 
dust from which he sprung, from whence. As the word whence 
means *from which,* it is not usual for from to precede it. 

16. A well known and frequently quoted line. 

n. 17. Caledonia. *‘The name applied by the Romans 
to the countiy north of the wall of Antoninus, which ran 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde. First occurring in 
Lucan (first century a.d.), it w'as probably like Britannia, a 
Lettin coinage from a native name — (7a/«/o. By Scott and others 
the name Caledonia has been poetically applied to the whole of 
Scotland.** — Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. According to Taylor, 
the word contains the root yael, and “if so,” he says, “the 
Caledonians would be the Gaels of the duns or hills. The usual 
etymology is from coUdoboine, the * men of the woods.’” 

18. What the poet needs chiefly is imayination, and this 
faculty is nourish^ and developed by wild and striking scenery 
such as is to be found in Scotland. 

19. heath, or heather, the name of a plant that grows wild on 
the moors and mountains of Scotland, shaggy, rough, wild. 

20. flood. This w'ord is made to rhyme with wood, but tlie 
rhyme, if at all it can be called such, is a rhyme to the eye and 
not to the ear. 

22. the flUal band. The tie of affection which unites me net a 
son to my fatherland. Filial, pertaining to a son or daughter, 
from Lat. flius, a son ; flia, daughter. 

2.5. Think what is now, and what hath been. Think of the 
present and of the past, think what a change has come over tlie 
country, and how different things are now* from what they once 
were. 

26, 27. The prose order of these lines is, ‘(It) seems as (if) 
thy woods and streams were left solo friends to me, bereft of all.’ 

28. And thus I love them better still. The very fact of his 
’ l«eing so friendless and homeless makes him cling all the more 

fondly to the w^oo<ls and streams of his country so dear to his 
heart. 

29. extremity of 111. Extreme misfortune. 

32. Ettrick. The valley of the Kttrick is meant, break, a verb 
in the infinitive mood, meaning here ‘ to burst, to come or blow 
in gusts.’ 

There is something very pathetic in the lines of this stanza^ 
recalling, as they do, the closing years of Scott’s life— years 
that were darkened by sickness and misfortune, years that found 
him “ in extremity of 
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30-33. These lines, expressing the poet’s deep lov^ /for his 
home and country, are inscribed on his monument in Selkirk. 

III. 37. Not scorn’d like me. In the Middle Ages, when 
chivalry flourished, the minstrel was a person of some con- 
sequence. He wi\3 sure to be seen at every fair and feast and 
wedding, and wherever he went was highly honoured. But ‘ old 
times were changed, old manners gone,’ and with the decay of 
chivalry, this regard for the person and profession of the 
minstrel declined also, until he who once had been ‘ high placed 
in hall, a welcome guest,’ came in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
to be classed A^dth beggars and vagabonds. See Introduction, 
lines 9-19, and note on Itinslrd^ line 2. 

38. festive call, call or invibition to festivities. 

39. Trooping, in troops, in crowds, in numbers, near and f&r, 
the usual order is far and mar. 

40. Jovial, literally, born under the lucky planet, Jove, or 
Jupiter, and hence, gay, merry, jolly. Compare the words 
Saturnine and Mercurial^ which, like the word jovial^ preserve 
traces of the old belief in astrology, in the influence of the star’s 
over the fortunes and dispositions of men. priest, A.S. predsf, 
contracted from presbyter^ Or. Trpca^irrcpos, meaning an elder. 
The “priests of mirth and war” are those whose office it was 
to celebrate both mirth and war,-- -t^ promote festivity in Castle 
hall at weddings and at feasts, and when occa.sion required it, 
to stimulate by their martial strains the courage of warrior’s 
marching to Ijattle. 

43. Of late, lately ; that is, when the hostile forces were 
advancing on Branksome Castle ; see Canto V. stanza iii. The 
phrase ‘of late,’ as generally used, denotes duration of time, and 
is not very correctly employed here. 

45. every merry mate, every jolly companion, every jolly 
minstrel that came to the castle. The minstrels were all 
brethren of ‘the gay or joyous science,’ as minstrelsy was 
called. 

46. portcullis, a sort of sliiling door or gate, made of bars of 
wood or of iron, studded with s]>ikes, w’hich was luing over the 
gateway of a castle, and, by means of chains, could be let down 
or drawn up as requireti. M. E. portcoUse^ O. Fr. porte couH)^se^ 
from Lat. j}orta^ a door, and colatm., p.p. of co/are, to flow, 
glide, slide. 

IV. 50. Me lists. See V. 59, note, tide, time. Cp. NomUide^ 
Vhndmaatidey etc. 

51. spousal, wedding. Lat. a/^omat a betrothed woman, 
Bpondere, to promise. 
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62. il^ater’d, gathered, assembled. A muster is a gathering 
of men\literally, for purposes of display as at a review or 
parade ; from Lat. monstrarey to show. 

64. owches, or ouchesy ornaments of gold set with precious 
stones. The word occurs in the Bible, “ Thou shalt make them 
(the two stones with the names of the Children of Israel) to be 
set in ouches of gold.” — Exodus, xxviii. 11. It appears to be 
corrupted from nouch, the form in which it appears in Chaucer, 
just as an adder has resulted by mistake from a nadder and an 
orange from a norange. 

56. braided hair, locks plaited or entwined. 

50. miniver. 0. Fr. mcwwrcr, menuy small, and mir, the fur 
of a small, white animal in Russia like the ermine, so called from 
its variegated appearance, from Lat. rarius. 

57. plumage, a collective noun, the plumes of knights who had 
assembled in the cliurch to witness the wedding. 

50. to speak, of is understood, to speak of, to describe. 

02. awe and shame. Awe, felt in the jwesc'nce of the sacred 
rites about to be i>erformed, and shame, that is, the modesty or 
bashfuliKiss natural to a mai<len in such circumsbinces. 

V. 0.3. have sung. Supply the conjunction that to introduce 
the noun clause : ‘The I^idy high came not nigh chapel or 
altar.’ 

05. And she durst not grace the rites of spousid ; she dared not 
be present in church at the marriage ceremony, because she 
practised the unchristian, the unholy art of magic. 

67. slanders, false, malicious stories intended to do her injury. 
Slander is anotlier form of the word scaiidal, and is derived from 
Lilt, scaudalumy Ck. crKdvdahovy a snare, a stumbling-block. 

OS. she wrought not by forbidden spell. The Lady did not 
make use of any sjiclls or magic charms which were unholy, and 
which, as a Christian, thcreiore, she could not properly have 
recourse to. She ha<l no reason, therefore, to be afraid of 
^ approaching holy places or sacred objects. A distinction is 
drawn here liotween two kinds of msgic ; one, a comi^wratively 
innocent art in w hich the influence of the planets and the hidden 
pow'ers of nature are employed ; the other, the Black Art, or 
Necromancy, in which wonderful effects are produced by the aid 
of supernatural l>eings or of departed spirits. It was the former, 
not the latter art, that the I.jidy practised. Scott writes, 
“Popular belief, tlunigh contrary to the doctrines of the 
Church, made a favourable distinction between magicians, and 
necromancers or wi/iards ; the fonner w'ere supposed to conm 
mandy the evil spirits, and the latter to ,serre, or at least to be in 
league and compact with, these enemies of mankind.” 
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70. sikritei. See V. 207, note, in planetary hour, Kours or 
times when certain planets are in the ascendant, and^n exer- 
cise their influence. In the Middle Ages when- the belief in 
astrology or in planetary influence prevailed all over Europe, it 
was not the magician only who waited for some planet to be in 
the ascendant before he employed his magic spells, in the belief 
that they would be more potent then than at other times. The 
practice of almost every art was in some way mixed up or 
combined with astrology. Tlie physician, for instance, could 
not administer his medicines without consulting the stars, wait- 
ing for some favourable planet to be in the ascendant. Thus 
Chaucer, describing his physician in the Prologue to the Canter- 
bu7y TcUes, tells us, 

** He kepte his pacient wonderly wel, 

In houres by his magic naturel,” 

houres here meaning astrological or planetary hours, and moffic 
ncUuraly a knowledge of the stars. 

71. scarce I praise, I do not quite approve of. 

72. tamper, to meddle with or practise. It is the same word 
as temper i used actively, but in a bad sense ; “to influence in a 
bad way.” — S kisat. 

78. Guarded, edged, bordered, ermine, the fur of the ermine, 
an animal supposed by some to derive its name from Armenia, 
The word, by metonymy, is sometimes used for the office or 
dignity of a judge, whose robes, being lined with ermine, which 
is white in colour, are regarded as emblematic of purity. 

79. merlin, a kind of hawk. “A merlin or sparrow hawk 
was actually carried by ladies of rank, as a falcon was in time of 
peace the constant attendant of a knight or baron.” — S cott. It 
appears to have been the practice also for these hawks to be 
taken into church by lords and ladies. 

80. leash, a thong or strap of leather to hold in a dog or 
falcon. Fr. faww, Low. Lat. laoca, a thong or loose rope, Lat. 
lax}ts^ slack, loose, twist, a cord made up of separate threads 
twisted or wound round each other. 

VI. 84. the gorgeous festival, the splendid banquet. “TKe 
sense of * gorgeous * was originally proud, from the swelling of 
the throat in pride. Cotgrave gives Fr. ne ren^jorger, * to hold 
down the heao, or thrust the chin into the neck, as some do in 
pride, or to make their faces look the fuller. * Hence the deriva- 
tion is from Fr. gorge, throat.” — S kbat, Cp. gorget. 

85. heedfhl, attentive to the wants of the guests. 

86. ICarshaU’d tho rank, arranged the guests at the table 
according to their rank, or in the order of precedence. 

88. to carvo, to cut and disjoint the roast, before * helping * it 
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rounds Apparently it was the duty of the pages to wait uj^n 
the lora and ladies at table, and perform this office. Carving 
appears to have been a necessary accomplishment in those davs 
for pages and squires. Thus Chaucer, after enumerating the 
many excellent qualities of the knight’s son, the *^yong Squyer,’ 
ends with 

“ Curteys he was, lowely, and servysable, 

And ra»/byfom his f^er at the table.” 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Todes, 11. 99, 100. 

89. heron-shew, or heron-shaw, a young heron. 0. Fr. heroun^ 
a later form of herouncel^ a young heron, diminutive of 

haircn. The word appears in various forms in old writers, 
hemeshaw, handsaw, etc. 

90. princely peacock. “The peacock, it is well known, was 
considered during the times of chivalry, not merely as an 
exquisite delicacy, but os a dish of peculiar solemnity. After 
l>eing roasted, it was again decorated with its plumage, and a 
sponge, dipped in lighted spirits of wine, was placed m its bill. 
When it was intro<l • ^ days of grand festival, it was the 
signal for the atlvcntmutO^o.nights to take upon them vows to 
do some deed of chivalry, ‘before the peacock and the ladies.’ ” 
— SooTT. 

91. hoarhead. “The l)oar’s head was also a usual dish of 
feudal spleiulour. In Scotland, it was sometimes surrounded 
with little banners, displaying the colours and achievements of 
the baron at whose boani it w^as served.” — StxiTT. garnish’d, 
decorated. 0. Fr. gai-nis, from gamir, to warn, fortify, supply. 
Compare garrison, which comes from the same root ana the 
true form of which should l)e f/aniwow. brave, bravely, that is, 
showily, finely. The Scotch braw is the same word. 

92. cygnet from St. Mary’s wave. “ There are often flights of 
wild swans upon St. Mary’s Lake, at the head of the river 
Yarrow\” — Soott. So in Wordsworth’s Yarrow Visited, 

“The swan on still St, Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, sw^an and shadow’. ” 

A cygnet is a young swan. “Strangely enough,” says Skeat, 

this word is not from Lat. cygnns, a swan ; but the oldest 0. Fr. 
spelling was cisw., from Low I^t. cmnww, a swan. ” 

93. ptarmigan, the name of a bird. It is a Gaelic word, 
veideoh, properly, the flesh of any beasts of chase, but now 
usually restricted to the flesh of deer. Lat. renafus, p.p. of 
tvnan, to hmit. 

94. spoke, spoken. It is usual for Christians, when they sit 
down to eat, to offer up a short prayer asking God to bldls 
the food. If a priest is present, it is he who asks a blessing, or 
who blesses the food himself, henlson, blessing, another form 
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of benediction. O. Fr. beneiaon^ Lat. acc. henedictionen^/hene^ 
well, dicere^ to speak. Cp. tlie opposite words malKon and 
malediction. 

97. balcony. This is an Italian word, and usually means a 
projection from the external walls of a building. What is here 
meant is a sort of gallery inside the hall where the minstrels 
were placed. In the last century the accent on this word 
was placed on the second syllable. See Cowper’s John Oil pin , 
1. 142. 

98. shalm, written also shawm, a wind instrument. O. Fr. 
chcdemie, a reed pipe, allied to chanme, a straw ; Lat. calamus, a 
reed, psaltery, a stringed instrument resembling a harp. It 
was much used by the .Jews, and is referred to in the llible, 
“Praise the Lord with harp: sing unto Him with the ry, 
and an instrument of ten strings.” — Psalms, xxxiii. 2. 

103. hooded, having hoods, that is to say, ca])s or coverings 
of leather for the head and eyes, worn by hawks when seated on 
their perches, or before being flown. Hawking or falconry, still 
practised in India, was an amusement once veiy nrevalent in 
Europe, ladies being allowed to share in it. It was the favourite 
sport of nobles and princes down to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

109. sewers, oflicers whose duty it was to bring in dishes, and 
see to their arrangement on the table, and perhaps, also, to 
carry them round to the guests. The origin of the word is 
doubtful. Skeat derivcvS it from A.S. seaw, meaning (1) juice, 
(2) sauce. Home think it is from Fr. essayenr, one who essays 
or makes trial, as originally the .sewers were expected to taste 
or make trial of each dish to prove there w^as no poison in it. 
Tbeir task was to set and remove <lishes, and see that the guests 
were helped. 

1 10. all is mirth and revelry. Com|>are Byron’s lines in Childe 
Har'old — 

“ Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again, 

Aiid all ivent merry as a marvuuje bell."' 

VII. 111. still, always; he never omitted an opportunity. 

112. of ill, for doing mischief. 

113. while blood ran hot and high, while their blood was made 
warm with the wine they had drunk, and they were in an 
excited state of mind. 

117. cross’d, interfered with, thwarted or opposed, and so, 
provoked. 

^ 120. Smote, agrees with its nominative, Conrad, in 1. 115. 

121. A hot and hardy Rutherford. “ The Rutherfords of Hunt- 
hill were an ancient race of Boixler Lfiirds, whose names occur in 
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history j^metimea as (lefending the frontier against the English, 
sometim^ m disturV)ing the peace of their own country. Dickon 
DraW'the-Sword was son to the ancient w^arrior, called in tradi- 
tion the Cock of Hiinthill, remarkable for leading into battle 
nine sons, gallant warriors, all sons of the aged champion.” — 
Sco'rr. 

122. Draw-tlie-Sword, he M^as so called because he was ever 
ready to draw his sword, ever ready to fight. 

12!1. He, that is, ‘Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, the leader of 
the German mercenaries.’ the page's saye, the page’s word or 
statement. Saye is here a noun. Conrad, relying on the state- 
ment or assurance of the page, took it, that is to say, believed 
that Huiithill had driven these steeds away. 

128. bit hie glove. “To bite the thumb, or the glove, seems 
not to have been considered, upon the Border, as a gesture of 
contempt, though so used by iSnakespeare, but as a pledge of 
mortal revenge. ’ — Scott. 

132. lyme-dog, a hound, a hunting dog, so called because led 
by or hold in a Itnu, or ((am^ that is, a lettsh. 

13(>. What is implied is that Conrad was slain by Hiinthill 
who thus po.ssc*ssed himself of Conrad’s sword, and ever after- 
wards w'orc it. It docs not appear that Cologne was ever 
famous, like Toledo and Bilbao, for its sw ord blades. Tlie fact 
of the sword being of German or foreign manufacture seemed to 
show that it had lielonged to Conrad, and th*^ fact that it was in 
Himthill’s possession furnislied a clue as to the person by whom 
Conrad had lieen killed. Note the accent in Cologne here is on 
the first syllable. It is usually pronounced in the French fashion 
with the accent on the second syllable. 

VIII.. 138. esple, this, by apha^resia, has been shortened into 

spy. 

1.39. buttery, a sort of jiantry or rcKun in w hich provisions are 
kept. It is a corruption of M. K. hotekne, a buttery, properly a 
place for a hutlcr. Butler again is from M. K. ()oteler, one wh<> 

J ittends to or has charge of taittles, so that httfeiy is properly 
)offkry^ a place for bottles. The wor<l has no connection w ith 
with which how'ever it has been confused. See Skeat. 
Some take huftcry to l>e a place for bvtts or casks of wine. 

142. Belle, seat. Fr. selh, I>at. ftella, for sedvla^ from sedes, 
a seat ; mien, to sit. By old writers, the w ord is usually applied 
to a seat on horseWk, a saddle. 

143, 144. raise The pledge to, raise his cup and drink to tlie 
health of. The wishing of health to another is a jdedfje^ that 
a token or jnvof of g<x)dwdll and friendship. 

144. Arthur Fire-th^-Braes. “The person bearing this re* 
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doubtable nom de gutrrt was an Elliot, and resided at '^horles- 
hope, in liddesdale. He occurs in the list of Border riders, in 
1597.” — SooTT. As an Elliot, this individual belonged to the 
opposite faction, to the Carrs, that is, with whom the Scotts 
had been at feud. Watt Tinlinn showed the generosity of his 
nature when he forgot all cause of enmity, and drank to the 
health of a feudal enemy. Fire-the-hraes^ one who sets fire to 
the braes or hill slopes. 

145. he, that is, Arthur Fire-the-Braes. as hy his breeding 
hound, as good manners required him to do. 

146. Drank to the health of Howard's men, that is, the 
English, his national enemies, merry men. See IV. 187, note, 
it, that is, the wine cup, which Watt Tinliim had handed him 
after drinking from it, and which he now piissed on. 

147. To quit them. Quit is used here reflexively. To quit 
themselves, that is, to relieve themselves of the obligation 
imposed on them, by doing that which they were bound to do, 
and which they were expected to do, in return for the courtesy 
shown to them. In other words, * to return the compliment,' 
Note the word them refers not to the Scotch, but to the 
English. 

148. Red Roland Forster, an Englishman, one of Lord Howard’s 
merry -men. 

149. I drink or let us drink a deep carouse to the health of the 
fair, young bride, that is, Margaret, carouse, as used here, 
means a drink or draught, a glass of liquor full to the brim, a 
‘bumper.’ The etymology of tne word appears to be doubtful. 
Skeat gives G. garanSj right out, used of emptying a bumper ; G. 
gaVf quite, and am^ out. 

150. At every pledge, at every time a health was drunk, vat, 
a large cask. 

151. Foam’d forth in floods, poured out frothing. 

152. the riders, the Border riders, moss-troopers. 

153. The origin of the name Buccleuch is given by Scott in 
the following note which explains the reference in tnis and in 
the succeeding line : — “ Two brethren, natives of Galloway, 
having been banished from that country for a riot, or insur- 
rection, came to Ranklebum, in Ettriok Forest, where the 
keeper, whose name was Brydone, received them joyfully on 
account of their skill in winding the horn, and in the other 
mysteries of the chase. Kenneth Mac Alpin, then king of Scot- 
land, came soon after to hunt in the royal forest, and pursued a 
buck from Ettrick-heugh to the glen now called Buckcleuch, 
about two miles above the junction of Rauklebum with the 
river Ettrick. Here the stag stood at bay ; and the king and 
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his attei. ^ants, who followed on horsebaick, were thrown out by 
the steepness of the hill and the morass. John, one of the 
brethren from Galloway, had followed the chase on foot ; and 
now coming in, seized the buck by the horns, and, being a man 
of great strength and activity, threw him on his Imck, and ran 
with his burden about a mile up the steep hill, to a place called 
Cracra-Cross, where Kenneth had halted, and laid the buck at 
the Sovereign’s feet.” 


155. cleuch, “a 8ti*ait hollow between precipitous banks, or a 
hollow descent on the side of a hill.’’— Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary. 


IX, 157. Remember’d him of. Him must l>e taken here as 
reflexive, but the whole expression is unusual. We may say 
‘iHJthought him’ or simply ‘remembered.’ Tinlinn’s yew. See 
IV. 274-276. 


158. The It here is anticipative : it refers to what is said in the 
next line “That ever he tiie arrow drew.” The goblin swore 
that he would take revenge on Tinlinn and make him suffer 
for having wounded him. 

162. Solway strife. The reference here is to the disgraceful 
flight of ten thousand Scots l>efore three hundred English horee- 
men, which is said to have broken the heart of James V. The 
fight is known as the battle of Solway Moss, 1542. 

163. cheer’d his wife. Consoled her during the absence of her 
husband. Something more, of course, than mere consolation is 
implied. 

165. At unawares. Suddenly, unexpectedly. Unawares is 
generally used as an adverb without a preposition befoi'e it. The 
a in aware, is not the common prefix n, but a corruption of j/e. 
In Middle English the word wt\s written twar or ywar^ from A.S. 
genar. 

166. trencher. A wooden plate to cut things on. Fr. trencher ^ 
Lat. tnmeare^ to cut. 

169. bodkin. Originally a small dagger, as in Shakespeare — 

“ For w'ho would bear the w’hips and scorns of time. 


When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin,” — Jfamlet, iii. 1. 

The word is now generally applied, however, to a kind of needle 
for drawing tape through a loop. It is a diminutive of feu/of/, a 
Welsh word, meaning a dagger. 

171. rued. Suffered from, felt the consequences of. 

172, spum’d. This word is seldom or never used now as it is 
used here, in the literal sense of kicked. 

176. darkUng. Usu^y an adverb meaning *in the dark,’ but 
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here an adjective. Cp. Scott’s Lady of the Lahe^ O ito IV., 
stanza xii., 11. 23, 24, 

** For darkling was the battle tried 
And fortune sped the lance ” ; 
also Shakespeare, Lear, i. 4, 237, 

“So out went the candle and we were left darkling,'^ 

As an adjective, cp. Moore, Fir ewor shipper Sf “tlie darkling 
precipice. ” 

X. 178. By this, that is, by this time, lest, for fear that. 

182. of that ancient name. The name of Gneme — “John 
Grfeme, second son of J/'n/ice, Elarl of Mo7iteith, commonly sur- 
named John fvith the bright sword^ upon some displeasure risen 
against him at court, retired with many of his clan and kindred 
into the English Borders, in the reign of King Henry the Fourth, 
where they seated themselves, and many of their posterity have 
continued there ever since. Mr. Sandford, speaking of them, 
says, (which indeed was applicable to most of the Borderers on 
both sides,) ‘ They were all stfirk moss-troopers and arrant 
thieves : Both to England and Scotland outlawed ; yet some- 
times connived at, because they gave intelligence forth of Scot* 
land, and would raise 400 horse at any time upon a mid of the 
English into Scotland. A saying is recorded of a mother to her 
son, (which is now become proverbial,) Ride^ Rowley ^ hough ' h V 
the pot : that is, the last piece of beef was in the |K>t, and 
therefore it was high time for him to go and fetch more.’ ” — In- 
troduction to the Hintory of ('nmherl and. 

The residence of the Grtemes being chiefly in the Dcbateable 
Land, so called because it was claimed by both kingdoms, their 
depredations extended l>oth to England and Scotland, with im- 
punity ; for as ]x)th wardens accoiinte<l them the proper .subjects 
of their own prince, neither incline<i to demand reparation for 
their excesses from the opposite officers, which would have been 
an acknowledgment of his jurisdiction over them. See a long 
correspondence on this subject betwixt Lord Dacre and the 
English Privy Council, in Introduction to liintory of ('umhtrland. 
The Debateable Euid was finally divided betwixt England anvl 
Scotland by Commissioners appointed by Ijotli nations. — ScoTi'. 

183. Was none. Supply there. There was none. 

184. the Land Debateable. “One district which was the cause 
of much trouble to the wardens of the West March, was that 
known as ‘the Debateable I.and,’ which lay partly in England 
and partly in Scotland. Its south lK)undary wjis formed by the 
^sk, from its junction with the Liddel to where it enters the 
Solway ; and within the Debateable Land were comprehended 
the baronies of Kirkandrews and Morton in Cumberland and 
Brettalach or Boyntallone (now Canobie) in Dumfriesshire. It 
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is first *iPntioned in a proclamation of 15th Nov,, 1449, as ‘the 
lands called Ratable or Threep lands.* Its chief families were 
the Armstrongs and Grahams, both clans l)eing noted as desperate 
thieves and freebooters. They had frequency to be dealt with 
by force of arms, till, in the 17th century, the Grahams were 
transported to Ireland, and forbidden to return upon pain of 
death. *’ — Chamberses Encyclopaedia. 

185. firiended. Befriended, which is the usual verb form. 

Whether it w’as the English or the Scotch who lost, the 
Graham.s, as living on tlie Debatealde Tjand, and enjoying the 
protection of jjowerful friends on both sides, were sure to benefit. 

187. beeves. Oxen. The singular beef, in the sense of an ox, 
is seldom or never used now. Fr. hmtfy L^it. hos^ horis^ an ox. 

189. In homely guise. In plain, simple style or manner. Cuise 
= wise, that is, way or manner, as nature bade. According to 
the promptings of nature, or the natural feelings. His song was 
not |K)lished ; it l>orrowed nothing from art. 

190. said. A song i.s never said but snn(j. Scott is not very 
particular as to the appropriateness of the verb he uses at the 
end of a line, when he requires it to make a rhyme. 

XI. [“It is the author’s object, in these songs, to exemplify the 
ditTerent style.s of Iwillad narrative which prevailed in this island 
at ditferent }K‘rio<ls, or in ditferent comlitions of society. The 
fir.'^t (Albert’s) is conducted upon the rude and sim})le nuKle of the 
old Border tlittie.s, and pn)duceii its effect by the direct and con- 
cise narrative of a tragical occurrence. ’’--.T kffuey.] 

Tlie second and fourth lines in each stanza, as occurring over 
and over again with slight variations, form what is known aa the 
‘ burden ’ or ‘ refrain ’ of the song. Sc<dt writes “The burden is 
lulopted, with some alteration, from an old S(H)ttisIi song begin- 
ning thus 

‘She lean’d her back against a thorn, 

The sun shines fair on (^arlisle wa’ ; 

And there she has her young l>abe born, 

And the lyon shall be lord of a’.’ ’’ 

* 193. would. Wivs determined to. 

202. For ire. On account of his anger, because he wtvs angry. 
The father favoured the suit, but the son was bitterly opposed 
to it. 

203. meadow and lea. Meadow^ is properly land on which 
grass is mowed, to he made into hay : A.S. madu, from mdiran, 
to mow. Lea refers rather to grass pastures for cattle and to the 
grassy gla^les found in or l>etw*een woods ; but the distinction U 
not always preserved. Lea is proj>erly uncultivated land, suffered 
to lie fallow ; it is found in many nlace-names both English and 
foreign, and is the samtj as loo in Waterloo. 
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205. lie Bwore lier death. He swore that she sb old die. 
Swore, that is, to put her to death. 

XII. 207. Scarcely had she tasted the wine. 

209. The wine had been poisoned. 

210. By dying in the arms of her lover, she showed that 
nothing can quench love. Love triumphs over all other feelings 
and all other considerations. 

211. He. The Scottish knight, the lady’s lover. 

213. Supply who before would, 

215. he took the cross. He l^ecame a crusader, the cross being 
worn, as a badge, by those who took part in the crusades, the. 
religious wars undertaken by the nations of Europe for the rescue 
of Palestine or the Holy Land from the hands of the Infidels. 

XIII. 224. of loftier port. Of a more dignified bearing than 
Albert Graeme. Grander, more majestic in appearance. 

225. sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay. A mnnet is a short poem 
of fourteen lines of five feet each, written in the iambic metre, 
the rh^Tnes being arranged in a peculiar way. It is a foi'm of 
poetry that was imported into England from Italy by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and “the gentle Surrey ” referred to in the stanzas. 

Rhyme. It is not clear in what sense the word is used here. 
It cannot be what Milton calls “ the jingling sound of like 
endings,” the recurrence of similar vowel sounds at the ends of 
lines in poetry, for in this sense rhyme is to be found in sonnets. 
The word is used also, as by Milton, in the sense of verse or 
poetry : — 

“ Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme.'^ 

LycUlas^y 11 . 10 * 11 . 

And again in Paradise, Losty book I., 1. 16— 

, . . “ While it pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhymed 

Perhaps Scott means what is known as heroic verse. Rhyme, 
ought properly to \)c spelt rime when it means the correspondence 
of sounds at the ends of lines, as it is derived from A.S. rim, 
meaning number, reckoning, and has no connection with the 
word rhythm with which it hivs been confounded, and to which 
it owes Mts false spelling.’ According to Skeat it is impossible 
to find an instance of the spelling rhyme before 1550. 

Roundelay. “Fr. rounaelet, diminutive of 0. Fr. roundel, later 
rondeau, a kind of ballad, a poem containing a line which recura 
v/r comes round again. ’’—S keat. 

Webster defines it as “a sort of ancient poem, consisting of 
thirteen verses, of which eight are in one kind of rhyme and five 
in another* It is divided mto couplets; ;.t the end of the second 
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and thirs' of which the beginning of the poem is repeated, and 
that, if poa..! Me, in an equivocal or punning sense, ” 

228. Bilver song, clear, melodious song. 

229. The grentle Surrey. “ The gallant and unfortunate Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, was unquestionably the most accom- 
plished cavalier of his time ; and his sonnets display beauties 
which would do honour to a more polished age. He was be- 
headed on Tower-hill in 1516 ; a victim to the mean jealousy of 
Henry VIII., who could not l)ear so brilliant a character near 
his throne.” — Scott. 

2.31. His, Surrey’s soul. He possessed the lofty spirit of a 
hero. 

232. And his the bard’s immortal name. Surrey was the 
author of Sohjh and Soniief,^^ and, besides other poems, of a 
translation in blank verse (the first in our language) of the 
second and fourth Imoks of tlie ^mid. Puttenhain, in 1589, 
wrote of him and Sir Thomas Wyatt as “ two chieftanes, who 
having travelled into Italic, and there tasted the sweete and 
stately measures of and stile of Italian Poesie, as novices newly 
crept out of the schooles of Dunte, Ariosto and Petrarch, they 
greatly p{)lishod our rude and homely manner of vulgar Poesie, 
from that it has hem* 1 adore, ami for that cause may iustly be 
sayd tlie first reformers of our English metre and stile. " “I 
repute them,” he say-s elsewhere, “tlie two chief lanternes of 
light to all others that have since employed their pennes upon 
English Poesie ; their conccit.s were lofty, their stiles stiitely, 
their conveyance cleanly, their termes proper, their metre sweet 
and well protK)rtioiu;<l.” - Adam’s Dictionary of English Litira- 
iure. 

233. exalted blgh, elevate<l and ennobled. Exalted itself 
hieans ‘ mised hiylt,' from I^iit. cxaltart\ to make high, 
high. 

2.34. the glow of chivalry, the ardour or fervour of a generous 
and romantic nature. 


XfV, 235. climes afar, distant countries. Italy is meant. 
fi41. some hermit saint, some saint who Iia<l lived a lonely 
solitary life like that of a licrmit. Hermit is here an adjective. 
The word, which appears in Old English, and sometimes in 
poetry, as eremite.^ literally means, a dweller in a desert. M. E. 
neremite^ Low Lat. heremifa^ more commonly n'emita, Gr. (pyfua, 
a desert, laid, buried. So sweet was the music, so heavenly 
did it seem, that the pious Italian peasant, hearing it on his way, 
mused to listen, fancying it procee<le<l from angelic spirits that 
nod descended from heaven, and were hovering over the grave of 
some departed saint. 

244. Ooraldlne, ‘ Surrey’s absent love.’ It is not known for 
Q 
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certain who the lady Geraldine was. All that is known jf her is 
contained in the following famous sonnet, which we r jve both as 
an example of a sonnet, and as an interesting illustration of 
Surrey’s versification : — 

** From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race ; 

Fair Florence was some time their ancient seat ; 

The western isle whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber’s cliflfs, did give her lively heat ; 

Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast ; 

Her sire, an earl ; her dame of prince’s blood ; 

From tender years in Britain doth she rest 
With king’s child, where she tasteth costly food. 
Hiinsden did first present her to my eyen : 

Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight : 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 

An<l Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her sight. 

Her beauty of kind, her virtue from abov^e — 

Happy is he that am obtain her love.” 

XV. 246. knew, felt, experienced. 

247. Surrey, of the deathless lay. vSurrey, whose songs and 
poems will never perish, or which are destined to be immortal. 

248. The charge against Surrey was that he had quartered the 
royal arms, the arms of Edward the Confessor, on his shield. It 
was pretended that this indicated a treasonable design ; but, as 
a fact, the royal arms had been lK>rne by Surrey’s ancestors, and 
they were assumed now in furtherance of a scheme to prevent 
the regency from falling into the hands of the Seymours, and to 
secure it for the Howards, Henry being at this time on his 
deathbed. 

260. Hift harp call'd wrath and vengeance down. He invoked 
the anger and vengeance of heaven ujx)!! Henry, pouring out his 
angry denunciation in song to the acconumniment of his harp. 

251. iron towers, strong and massive towers, —and dark and 
cheerless, too, as compared with the green glades and courtly 
bowers to which he had been accustomed in Surrey’s lifetime. 
Compare the double meaning the word irm has in line 35 of the’ 
Intr^uction ; — 

“But never close<l the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor.” 

253. his patron's name. The name of Howard,— a famous 
name in English history, an<l borne by one of the oldest and 
noblest famiues in the country. Pope alludes to tliis f^act in the 
well-known couplet : — 

“ What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards, 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howardii” 

Epistle IV. L m. 
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255. * '^AmOBt, chief. A double superlative : the base is /ore 
or /or, in front, before, to which the superlative suffix -ma is 
added, producing A.S. for-may first, with which compare Lat. 
fri-muSy Skt. j/rcUa’ma, first. I'he superlative force of *ma 
being forgotten, a second superlative formest was formed with 
the ordinary suffix -e^ ; this was afterwards corrupted to /ore* 
moHty the suffix being wrongly supposed to be most, 

256. minstrelsy, a collective noun, minstrels ; so, in The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner by Coleridge : — 

** The bride hath paced into the luill. 

Red as a rose is she. 

Nodding their heads l>efore her goes 
The merry minstrelsy . ” 

XVI. “The song of the supposed Imrd (Fitztraver) is founded 
on an incident said to have hap|)eneil to the Earl in his travels. 
Cornelius Agrippa, the celebrated alchemist, showed him, in a 
looking glass, the lovely (teraldine, to whose service he had 
devoted his pen and his sword. The vision represented her as 
indisposed, and reclining upon a couch, reading her lover's verses 
by the light of a waxen taper.” — Sc'ott. 

257. A 11 * 80 u 1 b’ eve. The day Wore All-Souls’ Day, a festival 
celebrated by the Roman Catholic church on behalf of the souls 
in purgatory, for whoso rclefise the prayers of the faithful are 
this day olfered up and masses performed. It is observed on 
the 2nd of November. As the mention of All-souls’ Eve here can 
have no special significance, it is probable that Scott meant 
All-Saints’ Eve, or Hallowe'en, as it is called, the evening or 
night before All-Saints’ Day, the Ist Noveml>er. The following 
extract from Chanil)ere’ Book of Days will make it clear what 
night is referred to, having regard to what is related in the 
song :-~“The lexiding ide^ respecting Hallowe’en is that it is the 
time of all othei's, when supernatural influences pre\TuL It is 
the night set apart b)r a universal w^alking abroad of spirits, 
l>oth of the visible and invisible world ; for, as will be after- 
wards seen, one of the sjK^cial characteristics attributed to this 
^mystic evening, is the fiiculty conferred on the immaterial prin- 
ciple in humanity to detiwjh itself from its corporeal tenement 
and wander abroad through the realms of space. Divination is 
then believed to attain its highest power, and the gift asserted 
by Dlendow'er of calling spirits from ‘ the vasty deep ’ becomes 
available to all who choose to avail themselves of the privileges 
of the occasion.” 

259. mystic hour, the hour when supernatural influences 
prevail — 

“The very witching time of night. 

When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to the world,” 
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260. Cornelius. “Cornelius Henry Agrippa, born ir 1486 at 
Cologne, was a man of talents, leaniing and eccentricity. In his 
youth he was secretary to the Emperor Maximilian I. ; he 
subsequently sensed seven years in Italy, and was knighted. On 
quitting the army he devoted himself to science, and became 
mmous as a magician and alchemist, and was involved in disputes 
with the Churchmen. After an active, varied, and eventful life, 
he died at Grenoble in 1535.” — Blackie’s Modem Cyclopedia. 

261. the ladye of hia heart. His ladye-love, the lady that he 
loved. 

262. Albeit, although ; a compound made up of a//, 6e, and it, 
meaning, however it may be. 

263. hight, promised. Cp. Chaucer, Knujhtes Tale, 1. 1614, 

* Palamon, that is thyn owne knight, 

Schal have his lady, as thou hast him hight. ^ 

Often confused with hight, * is or was called,’ but they arc really 
different words, though from the same root. The past tense of 
A. 8. hdtan, to call, is ic hdtte, I w’as called, while the past tense 
of A.S. hdtan, to pronuse or command, is ir heht, I promised. 
Both words are now obsolete. Behest, and the obsolete hejif, a 
command, are from the same source as this word. 

XVI r. 269. hallow’d taper, a candle that had been blessed or 
consecrated. 

270. mystic implements. Those mentioned in the succeetling 
lines, might, powers. 

271. character. Magical or aibalistic letters, marks and 
symbols, talisman, a magical figure or image supposed to derive 
its wonderful properties from its having Ixjen cut or made under 
planetary influence. It is said to he derived from Arabic 
tiUdman, plural of tilsam, tHUm, a magical image ; this is not 
originally an Arabic word, but is borrowed from the Greek 
rAcor/ua, a mystery or initiation. 

272. almagest. A celebrated astronomical work composed by 
Claudius Ptolemy, so called l>y the Arabs because it was con- 
sidered the greiitest or largest work on the subject, al, the 
Arabic article the, and Or. /jlyi<rTos, greatest, largest, nothing 
bright, nowise bright, not at all bnght : nothing is here an 
adverb. 

273. fitful, unsteady, flickering. 

274. watchllght. “A light used for watching or sitting up in 
the night ; especially a candle formerly used for this purpose, 
having a rush wick.” — W krstkr. departing, dying. 

XVIII. 275. mirror. The mirror was no ordinary one, but pos» 
sessed magical virtues. Almost every wizard had a mirror of this 
kind, which formed in fact part of his ‘stcok-in-trade.’ 
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278. as, like those of. The forms at first seem confused and 
indistinc. 'gradually assume definite shapes and arrange them- 
selves in order. 

281. Part. Either an adverV> equivalent to partly, or a noun 
in the absolute case, part being lighted. 

282. a couch of Agra’s silken loom. A couch covered or lined 
with silk from the looms of Agra, that is to say. of Indian manu- 
facture. Agra rose into imiiortance in the beginning of the 16th 
century and was the capital of the Moghul Empire down to the 
year 1658. As such, its fame must have become known to the 
people of Europe, who would naturally regard all costly articles 
of Indian manufacture, wherever they may have been made, as 
coming from Agra. Loom^ from M.E. lome^ A.S., fjeloma, a tool, 
implement, instrument, means properly a machine for weaving 
cloth, and not the cloth woven. The epithet siJken applies, 
therefore, not to the loom, but to the cloth manufactured in it. 

283. moonshine, moonlight. The word is frequently, however, 
used in the sense ‘ of something w^anting in substance, something 
unreal.’ part was hid in gloom. The construction here is 
changed. Part cannot be t^iken here as an adverb meaning 
partly. It is a noun in the nominative case to xras hid. The 
room was lighted piirtly by a lamp and partly by moonshine, but 
(a) jKirt (of it) was hidden in gloom. 

XIX. 284. pageant. A spectacle, an exhibition, something 
showy and beautiful in appearance. Skeat derives the word 
from Low Lat. />ayina (appearing in M. E. as pag^nt) meaning a 
scaffold stage ft)r shows, made of wooden planks. Lat. paginUy 
a |mgc of a Look, also a plank. The letter t in the word is excres- 
cent, or intrusive ; cp. ancient (Fr. ancien) and tyrant from 
(yrannm. 

286. hazel. Of a bright brown colour, like the colour of the 
hazel nut. 

287. for, from, on account of. 

289. ebumlne, eburnean, made of ivory. I.*at. fhnmemy from 
ehury ivory. The W'ord ivory is itself fieri ved fixun rht/r, which is 
•suptwacd to be from Sansk. ibhoy an elephant. 

290. strain, verso, poetry, that seem’d her inmost soul to find. 
That seemed to penetrate her heart deeply, to affect her much. 

291. favour’d. Because she deigned to read it. raptured, 
inspired, written under the strong influence of his piissionate 
love for her. 

XX. 295. royal envy. King Henry is represented here as 
having been jealous or envious of the fame that Surrey h..d 
ac([uired. roll’d, caused to roll, murky, spelt also mirkyy dark, 
gloomy. 
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297. Compare line 250. 

299. caprice. Supposed to be deriv'ed from Lat. cc.^.^r, capra^ 
a goat, a caprice being a sudden and unaccountable change of 
feeling and conduct, liKc the fantastical leaping and frisking of a 
goat. 

300. Tlie gory bridal bed. The reference here is to the execution 
of Anne Boleyn, and to the indecent haste shown by Henry in 
marrying Jane Seymour the very next day. the plunder’d 
abrine. The reference is to the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the appropriation of their lands and resources, 

Jeffrey writes : “ The second song, that of Fitzt raver, the bard 
of the accomplished Surrey, has more of the richness and polish 
of the Italian poetrv, and is very beautifully written in a stanm 
resembling that of Spenser.” Apart from this ‘richness and 
polish,’ however, there is very little merit in the song. It has 
nothing of tragic interest in it, nothing to awaken one tender 
emotion. In this respect it is far inferior to the ‘ piteous lay * of 
Rosabelle, sung by Harold. The incident descrilied in Fitztraver s 
song can possess very little interest, and if it did occur, as, 
indeed, it is said to have occurred, it only furnishes a proof of 
how even accomplished persons like Surrey could in those days 
have been imposed upon by so-called wizards and magicians, the 
only things needed being a dimly-lighted room, cunningly ad- 
justed mirrors, and ‘ the mystic implements ’ of a magician's 
trade. 

XXI. 303. Applauses. Literally, praise or approbation ex- 
pressed by the dappinrf of the hamh ; liat. applauderCy p.p. otp- 
plausus, ad and plauderey to clap the hands. 

304. These. The ‘ Southern chiefs.* They hated Henry on 
account of his tyranny, as death. As much as they hated 
death. 

.304-305. These hated . . . And those still held. These should 
refer to ‘ Southern chiefs ’ as the nearer of the two nouns, and 
those to ‘ Scots.* It has been suggested, however, that these m&y 
refer to the Scots, who hated Henry’s name on account of 
Flodden, when 

‘ The English, for ance, by guile wan the day,’ 
and * The Flowers of the Forest were a’ wede away, ’ 
and that these may refer to the Southern chiefs, many of whom, 
like the Howards, still held ‘ the ancient faith.’ But if the Scotch 
had reason to hate Henry’s name, so had the English gentry and 
nobility, especially in the north, where so many of them fell 
victims to his cruelty and tyranny, after the insurrection knoMni 
as the Pilgrivmge of Grace. Besides, at the time of the story, 
the Reformation had not established itself in Scotland, and most 
of the Scottish chiefs must still have been Roman Catholica 
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305. tliose. The Scots, the ancient faith. The Roman 
Catholic * Mgion. 

308. feasting high at Home. Being entertained hospitably and 
in princely style at Home castle. 

309. that lord. The Earl of Home. St. Clair being a visitor 
at Home castle , accompanied the Earl of Home when the latter 
joined the relieving anny of Douglas. Coming from the remote 
north, St. Clair would not personally be interested in Border 
warfare. 

311. Orcades. The name by which the Orkneys were known 
to the ancients. 

312. Where erst St. Clair held princely sway. “ The St. Clairs 
are of Norman extraction, being descended from William de St. 
Clair, second son of Walderne Compte de St. Clair, andMargaret, 
daughter to Richard, Duke of Normandy.” — Scott. 

The Orkneys Iwlonged to Norway in the Middle Ages. Sir 
William St. Clair, who live<l in the days of Robert Bruce, married 
Eliziibeth, daughter of Malice Spar, Earl of Orkney and Strath- 
eme, in whose right their son Henry was, in 1379, created Earl 
of Orkney, by Haco, king of Norway. His title was recognized 
by the kings of Scotland, and remained with his successors until 
it was annexed to the Crown in 1471 by Act of Parliament. In 
exchange for this cfirldorn, the castle and domains of Ravenscraig, 
or Ravenaheuoh, were conferred on WTlliam Saint-clair, Earl of 
Caithness, erst, orntc, formerly, in very early times. M. E. 
ersl, A. 8. dresty superlative of <Fr, soon. 

314. Still nods their palace to its fiall. Their palace still 
stands, but in a ruined condition, and looking as if 7'cady to fall. 

315. Thy pride and sorrow, fair KirkwalL Kirkwall is the 
capital of the county of Orkney. Among its buildings is the 
paiace or old castle of the Earls of Orkney, of which it is proud, 
os funiislung evidence of the fact that Kirkwall w^os once the 
seat of an earldom and a town of much greater importance than 
it is now, while, at the same time, the ruined state of the palace 
is a cause for sorrow as reminding Kirkwall of its departed 

<gr<Mvtne8s. “I’lie (Vstle of Kirkwall,” says Scott, in a note, 
** was built by the St. Clairs while Earls of Orkney. It w as dis- 
mantled by the Earl of Caithness al»out 1615, having been 
garrisoncil against the Government by Rol)ert Stewart, natural 
son to the Earl of Orkney. ” 

316. fierce PentUind. The stormy Pentland Firth, which sepa- 
rates the Orkneys from the mainland. 

817. grim Odin. The fierce Odin, who in Scandinavian mytho- 
logy was the chief of all the gods and the giver of victmy. 
Kmerence is made to Odin because the Orkneys w’ere long a 
possession of Norw'ay, and many of the old Scandinavian beliefs and 
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superstitions lingered in these islands long after the p x>ple of 
England and Scotland had become converted to . istianity. 
The inhabitants must have had a large admixture of Norwegian 
blood in their veins. It will be noticed that Sbott gives to ‘ the 
bard of brave St. Clair* a Danish or Norwegian name, while 
Surrey’s courtly minstrel bears a Norman name. 

318. the whilst, the while, at the same time. Whilst is here used 
as a noun: it is properly an adverb, formed by adding an unneces- 

. sary t to whiles^ the genitive case of ir/u7e, time. Cp. Shake- 
speare, Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 3, “I ’ll call Sir Toby the whilst ” ; 
or Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 18, “ The whilst, amused, you 
hear.” This construction is now obsolete, visage, face. Fr. 
ids ; Lat. visum, from videre, to see. 

319. the struggling sail. The ship struggling with wind and 
wave, trying to make its way through the storm- tossed waters 
of the ‘ fierce Pentland. ’ 

320. all of wonderful and wild. All things of a wonderful and 
wild nature. 

XXII. 323. cull, to gather, especially by picking out or select- 
ing, as to cull flowers, to cull choice passages from a poem. O. Fr. 
ccnllir, cuillir, to collect; Lat. colhgere, col for con = cum, with, 
and legere, to gather. 

325. Lochlin’s sons. Lochlin is the Gaelic name for St'-andina- 
via. According to Brewer, it generally means ‘ Denmark.' 
‘ Lochlin’s sons of war ’ = the warlike sons of Norway, the war- 
like Scandinavians. The epithet roving describes the kind of 
war they carried on. They were sea-rovers who wandered from 
shore to shore plundering as they went. 

326. Norsemen. Northmen, Scandinavians. 

327. the raven’s food, the Iwxlies of those who were slain in 
battle that furnished food for the raven. The old Scandinavian 
pirates were trained to battle and delighted in slaughter. The 
raven, as is 'well known, was the standard of the Danes. Allud- 
ing to the defeat of the Norwegians at Stamford Bridge, Tenny- 
son makes Harold say : — 

“We have shattered back 
The hugest wave from Norseland ever yet 
Surged on us, and our battle-axes broken 
The Raven's wing, an«l dumbed the carrion croak, 

From the gray sea for ever.” 

Tennyson’s HaroUl, iv. 3. 

The banner of Regner Lodbrok, a famous king of Denmark, 
which was called Landeyda, or ‘the desolation of the country,’ 
had for its device a raven woven on it by his daughters. This 
banner had wonderful powers. When the raven flapped its 
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wings, the Danes were assured of victory, but when its wings 
were seeu tlroop, it was considered ominous of defeat. 

328-9. Kings of the main their leaders brave. The chiefs of 
the VakingTy or Scandinavian pirates, assumed the title of 
Strkonungr, or sea-kings. Ships, in the inflated language of the 
Scalds, are often termed the serpents of the ocean.” — Scott. 
These chiefs or sea-kings are sometimes called Vikinqs^ but as is 
seen from Scott’s note, the Vikings ( Vakingr) were not the 
leiiders. but the pirates whom the sea-kings led to Imttle. They 
were called VikingM, because they haunted or frequented bays 
and creeks, the word Viking meaning litemlly ‘a creek -dweller,’ 
from Icel. vik, creek, inlet, Iwiy ; and the sufhx ingr^ which 
means ‘sou of’ or ‘belonging to.’ See Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary. 

3,30. there, ‘ in these rude isles.* 

,331. Scald. A Scamlinavian poet or minstrel in the old 
heatlien times. The word literally means a ‘ loud-talker ’ or 
‘ dee laimor,’ from Icel. skjalla^ to re.sound, the chief business of the 
Scald being to relate tlie story of brave deeds and sing the praises 
of heroes. 

332. Runic column. Stones or monuments bearing inscriptions 
in the Runic character. “The Norsemen had a peculiar alpha- 
bet, consisting of sixteen letters or characters, called Enne^y the 
origin of which is lost in the remotest antiouity. 3^he significa- 
tion of the word Rune (mystery) seems to allude to the fact that 
originally only a few were acciiiaiiited with the use of these 
marks, and also that they w’crc mostly applied to secret tricks, 
witchcrafts, and enchantments.*’ — W krsikr. Skeat gives the 
following as the origin of the word : — “ PI rune, counsel, A.S. 
r?/u, a rune, mystery, secret conference, whisper. Original 
sense ‘whisper’ or murmur, hence a mystery, lastly an incised 
character, because writing was a secret known to few.” 

,33,3. These Runic inonuinents mark, it is supposed, spots where 
heathen rites were celebrated, and w here probably also human 
sacrifices were offered up. Hence they are said to have ‘ wit- 
yessed grim idolatry. ’ 

335. Saga. The Sagas are the mythical legends and historical 
traditions of the old Scandhiavians, written in rude, barbarous 
rhyme. The word is etymologically connected with my. Icel. 
mga^ a tale, segia, to miy, A.S. fieegan. uncouth. This word 
originally ineiuit ‘unknown,’ from A.S, not, and cuth, known, 
p.p. of aomiUy to know'. It is now" used in the sense of strange, 
nule, awkward. 

336. Of that Sea-Snake. ** The jormungandry or vSnake of the 
Ocean, whose folds surround the earth, is one of the wildest 
fictions of the Edda. It was very nearly caught by the god Thor, 
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who went to fish for it with a hook baited with a bulVs h jad. In 
the battle betwixt the evil demons and the diviii* of Odin, 
which is to precede the Ragnarochr or Twilight of tlie Gods, this 
snake is to act a conspicuous part. ” — Scott. 

338. those dread Maids. “These were the Volcyriur^ or 
Selectors of the Slain, despatched by Odin from Valhalla, to 
choose those who were to die, and to distribute the contest. 
They are well known to the English reader, os Gray’s fatal 
Sisters. ” — Scott. 

339. Maddens the battle’s bloody swell. Infuriates the com- 
batants and makes the battle grow more fierce and more bloody. 
Swell may mean either the fury or the din of battle, which 
increases with the yells of the dread maids. 

340-345. “The northern warriors were usually entombed with 
their arms, and their other treasures ... Indeed, the ghosts of 
the northern warriors were not wont tamely U) surfer their 
tombs to be plundered ; and hence the mortal heroes had an 
additional temptation to attempt such adventures ; for they held 
nothing more worthy of their valour than to encounter super- 
natural beings. — Bartholiniis De ContempUe a Jjnnia 

mortis, lib. i. cap. 2, 9, 10, 13.” — Scott. 

341. death-Ugbts. Tomb-fires, or fires, which, according to the 
old beliefs recorded in the Sagas, burnt within the tombs of dead 
warriors. Compare the ‘wondrous light’ that perpetually il- 
lumined the tomo of Michael Scott. See Canto II., 180-187. 

342. Ransack’d. Searched and plundered. It is a Scandi- 
navian word. Icel. ranmaka, to search a house, ramiy a houst', 
sak, base of scekja, to seek. 

343. falchions. Short, curved swords, from Lat. falx, folds, 
a sickle. The word is in the objective case governed by im'cnvh^L 
There are four verbs agreeing with tnho in 1. 340, rrtnmckf d, 
'icrenclied, leaked, and hade, corpses’ bold. The hands of cor[)«es 
that grasped the swords. 

344. the deaf tomb. The silent tomb, alarm, literally a 
call to arms. “Ital. nlVamm, to arms ! put for olle or me. T.-ow 
Lat. ad illas annas ; from Lat. ad ilia anna, to these arm.s ! ‘o 
your arms ! ” — Skkat. 

346. With war and wonder all on flame. With his mind in- 
flamed or excited by the tales of war and the wonderful myths 
and legends he had heard in his native islands. 

348. sweet glen and greenwood tree. In contrast with the 
ruder and wilder scenes in the north which he quitted when he 
came to Roslin’s bowers in the south of Scotland. The St. Clairs 
held estates in the south of Scotland os well as in Orkney. As 
Earls of Orkney, they were vassals of the King of Korway ; as 
Roslin’s chiefs, they were vassals of the crown of Scotland. 
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350. Northem spell. The northern style of com|^ition, 
wild and ''banting. Spell, in the sense of a magic cnarm or 
incantation, is from A.S. spel, spell, a saving, story, narrative, 
as in gospel, the story of God, that is, the life of Christ. 

351. the softer numbers. The milder verse. The word 
numbers is applied to poetry, as, in lines of poetry, the syllables 
are numbered. Cp. Longfellow’s Psalm of Life — 

**Tell me not in mounifiil numbers, 

Life is ])ut an empty dream ” ; 
and the well-known line in which Pope speaks of himself — 

“ I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.’ 

XXIII. This is decidedlv' the best of the three songs sung by 
the minstrels at the wedding of Margaret. Jeffrey writes : — 
“The third song is intende<l to represent that wild style of com- 
position which prevailed among the Imrds of the Northern Contin- 
ent, somewhat softened and adorneil by the minstrel’s residence 
in the soutlu We prefer it upon the whole to either of the two 
former, and shall give it entire to our readers, who will prol)ably 
l)e struck with the p<xjtical effect of the dramatic form into 
which it is thrown, and of the indirect description by w'hich 
everything is most expressively told, without one word of 
distinct narrative. ” 

According to Mr. Hales, “The supreme virtue of tliis l)allad 
is the simple vigour with which its pictures are drawn. There 
is no iKJisonal intrusion ; there are no vain cries and groans ; 
there is no commenting ami explaining. The pictuios tell their 
own story, and tell it so vivi<lly and thrillingly that nothing 
more is ueedo<l.”— Hales’s Longer English Poems. 

352. 0, listen, listen, ladies gay ! The song as telling of no 
haughty feat of arms, and as being a sad and gentle lay, is 
oildresised to the ladies. 

353. feat of arms, a warlike exploit, a brave deed in war. 
Feaf is properly a deed, that is, a deed well done, hat, fachttn, a 
deetl, facere, to do. tell, relate. 

^155. RoaabeUe. “ This was a family name in the house of St. 
Clair.* — SooTT. It is a Nonnan- French name meaning ‘beauti- 
ful rose.’ 

356, The student will notice here that without one word of ex- 
planation, without mention of any previous circumstances, we are 
abruptly introducod to a conversation between two persons, and 
left to draw our owui inferences. The |>oet does not tell us who 
the lady is, but w*e know she is the daughter of Roslin’s chief ; 
he does not tell us wdiat has happened, but we know that for 
some reason she left her father’s castle, and crossed the firth, and 
is now' anxious to return ; he does not tell us w hy she is so 
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anxious to return in spite of the boatman’s warning, but not- 
withstanding what the lady protests herself, we kr' the secret 
of her anxiety, we know that she is in love with young Lindesay, 
that she has promised to open the ball with him, and is anxious 
to witness his skill in the knightly sport of tilting at the ring. 

The conversation ended, the poet does not tell us plainly and 
directly that the boatman allowed himself to be persuaded, that 
the attempt was made to cross the firth, and that the boat went 
down with all her crew and with the lovely Rosabelle, but we 
are left to infer this from the description given of two contrasted 
scenes. This is what Jeffrey means by the ‘dramatic form’ into 
which the poem is thrown and what Mr. Hales means when he 
says that ‘ the pictures tell their own story. ’ 

358. Rest thee. Rest thyself. Thee is here reflex i\'e. Castle 
Ravensheuch, “A large and strong ciistle, now ruinous, situated 
between Kirkcaldy and Dysart, on a steep crag, washed by tlie 
Firth of Forth. It M’as long a principal resi<lence of the Barons 
of Roslin.” — Scott. Ravensheuch = Raven’s Crag. 

359. Nor tempt. And do not attempt or venture to cross. 

360. The blackening wave, etc. These were indications of a 
gathering storm. Blackening = growing darker and darker, edged 
with white, tipped with foam. 

361. inch, isle. Irish, mmhe ; Gaelic, imh, sea-mews, sea- 
gulls, so called from the mew or cry of the bird. 

362. the Water-Sprite. Called in Scotland Kelpie, or water- 
kelpie. “ The spirit of the waters, who, as is vulgarly believed, 
gives previous intimation of the destruction of those who perish 
within his jurisdiction, by preternatural lights and noises, and 
even assists in drowning them.” — Jamieson’s Seottiah Dictioiuiry. 
Cp— 

“ By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water- wraith was shrieking.” 

Canipl^eirs Lord UIUiih Dnurfhfer. 

364. Seer. One who can into the future and foretell what 
is to happen. In the Highlands of Scotland and in the Hebrides, 
the gift of what is called ‘second sight,' or prophetic vision, is 
claimed to be possessed by some persons. A well-Kiiown Instance 
of this is furnished in Campbell’s poem, LochieCH Warmwj^ 
where a ‘ gifted seer ’ or wizard tells Lochiel that ‘ * A field of the 
dead rushes red on his sight ” and warns him of impending 
disaster, adding, 

“ Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before.” 

365. A wet shroud. The vision meant that some lady was 
fated to be drowned. A shroud is a sheet wrapt round, or 
thrown over, a dead body, swathed, wrapped round#. 
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366. E^lr, a noun here meaning ‘fair one.’ Cp. Laxly of the 
1, 19, and VI. xxvii. 13. The peculiarity is that /air 

is used without either article or adjective ; with an adj. it is 
fairly common. Cp. Shakesjjeare’s m. JV. i>. i. 1 . 82 : 

“ O happy fail’ 1 
Your eyes are lode-stars.” 

368. The lady betrays herself here. Jealous of her maiden 
modesty, she does not wisli it to l>e 8uspecte<l why she is so anxious 
to return, but the eagerness with which she makes excuses lets 
it be seen that her real motive is the very one which she disavows. 

369. leads the ball. Opens the ball, begins the dance. The 
reader is to iiifer that she had promised to dance the first dance 
with Lindesay. 

372. ring. In the objective case by the preposition at 
under8t<KKl. Ridiny at the rimj. This was a favourite pastime 
with knights in later feudal times when the and the toimia- 
mei\t were going out of fashion. The sport was so called because 
a ring was suspended from a iKuim, and those who took part in 
the sport were rc(|uircd to show tlieir skill by thrusting tiieir 
lances thmugh tlie ring, riding at full s})eed, and bearing it off on 
their lance point. Tie who succeeded in doing this 8ho>ved him- 
self to posse.ss a sure eye and a steady hand. It was something 
like the modern sport of tent-pegging, the only difference being 
that, in tent-j>egging, instcixd of a ring sus])ended from above, a 
peg is driven into the ground which it is the oT>ject of the rider 
to pierce and l>ear away on the point of the lance. 

374. sire, father. Jt is a w’eakened form of O. Fr. snire =:Lat. 
seniot'j the comp, of tteiiex, old. Sir is short for mre. The word 
sire i.s frequently nsc<i in a<ldrcs8ing a king, the wine will chide. 
Will find fault with the w ine, will complain that it is V>ad. 

370. It, the winecup. These references to her father and to 
her mother are little touches by which the poet heightens the 
pathetic interest of the story. Rostibelle is the darling of her 
parents — |K»rhaps their only child. The c.astle may be full of 
guests, but if Rosabelle is not by her side, her mother sits lonely 
ut the hall ; the wine may sparkle in the wine cup as brightly as 
ever, but if it is not jwured out by Kosabelle's hands, her father 
cannot enjoy it. 

377. A wondrous blaze. The fire from ‘the holy vault’ in 
which Koslin’s barons w'cre buried. 

380. Roslln. For explanation of the w^ord, see note below on 
line 391. 

381. ruddled, reddened, copee-wood. See IV., 1. 293, note. 

382. grove. Now' always used in the sense of a cluster or 
collection of trees, but if the derivation usually given be correct, 
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— A.S. grafan, to cut or dig out^ — a grove ought pr<^’ arly to be 
a glade or avenue, that is to say, a place where the trees are cut 
and an opening is made. 

383. Hawthornden. This place is associated in English litera- 
ture with the name of William Drummond, a Scottish poet, who 
made it his residence. “If beautiful and romantic scenery 
could create or nurse the genius of a poet, Drummond was 
peculiarly blessed with means of inspiration. In all Scot- 
land there is no spot more finely varied, — more rich, graceful, or 
luxuriant, — ^than the cliffs, caveM, and wooded banks of the river 
Esk, and the classic shades of Hawthornden. In the immediate 
neighbourhood is Roslin Chapel, one of the most interesting of 
ruins ; and the whole coui-se of the stream and the narrow glen 
is like the ground- work of some fairy dream.’’ — Chambers’s 
Cyclopatdia of English JMerature. 

384. chapel. A small church. From Low Lat. capa^ eappa, 
cape, or ho^e<i cloak. The origin of the present meaning of the 
word is to be found in connection with a legend that is told of 8t. 
Martin, who, seeing a poor beggar perishing with cohl at the gate 
of Amiens, divided his cloak with him. “ This cliiidc, being 
most mii’aculoualy preserved, long formed one of the holiest ana 
most valued relics of France ; when war was declared, it wiis 
carried before the French monarchs as a sacred banner, and never 
failed to assure a certain victory. The oratory in which this 
cloak or cape — in French — was pre8er\'ed, acquired, incon- 
sequence, the name of chapelle, the person intrustetl with its 
care being termed chapeJain ; and thus, according to Collier de 
Planey, our English words chapel and chaplain are derive<l,” — 
Chambers’s Bo^ of Days. 

386. for, instead of, as. 

387. panoply. Complete annour. Or. iraroirNia, full armour ; 
Or. Ttav^ all ; fiTrXa, arms. 

389. aacriaty. A room in a church where the sacred vessels 
and vestments are kept — a vestry. Lat. wiccr, sacred, holy. 
Compare aacristany now abbreviated into sexfony the keeper of 
the sacred things in a church. Deep, far receding, extending far 
back, pale, limit, enclosure — the space fencwl in or enclosed 
with palings or stakes. The altar^s pale is what is usually called 
the ‘ chancel,’ — that end of the chtirch where the altar or com- 
munion table is placed, which is separated from the rest of the 
building by a railing. 

390. foliage-bound. Encircled with carvings of leaves. See 
note on the next line. 

.391. And. glimmer’d all the dead men’s mall. “ The beautiful 
chapel of Roslin is still in tolerable preservation. It was founded 
in 1440 by William St. CTair, Prince of Orkney, Duke of *01den- 
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burgh, Earl of Caithness and Stratherne, Lord St. Clair, etc., 
etc., etc. lofty person, whose titles, says Godscroft, might 

weary a Spaniard, built the castle of Roslin, where he resided in 
princely ^lendour, and founded the chapel, which is in the most 
rich and norid style of Gothic architecture. Among the profuse 
carvings on the pillars and buttresses, the rose is frequently intro- 
duced, in allusion to the name, with which, however, the flower 
has no connexion ; the etymology being Rosslinnhe, the pro- 
montory of the linn, or water fall. The chapel is said to appear 
on fire previous to tlie death of any of his descendants. This 
superstition, indorsed by Slezer in his Theatrum Scotiijp^ and 
alluded to in the text, is nrolmbly of Norwegian derivation, and 
may have been imi)orted by the Earls of Orkney into their 
Lothian dominions. The tomb-fires of the north are mentioned 
in most of the Sagas. The barons of Roslin were buried in a 
vault beneath the diapel floor.” — Scott. 

39*2. battlement, “a notched or indented parapet of a fortification 
formed by a series of raiseil [mrts called caps or merlons^ separated 
by openings called or emhr(iHurej<, the soldier sheltering 

himself behind the merlon while he fires through the embrasure. 
Battlements were originally military, but were afterwards used 
fi’eely in ecclesiastical and civil buildings by way of ornament on 
parapets, cornices, tabernacle work.” — Blacklegs Modern Cyclo- 
pedia, According to Skeat, the w'ord is not derived from battle^ 
as might be supposed, but is *no doubt equivalent to 0. Fr. 
hastilUnuint ^ from O. Fr. hastiller^ to fortify, derivative of O. Fr. 
basth'f to build, plnnet, pinnacle. The word appears to be 
obsolete now. Low I.At. pinna, a peak, Lat. penna, a feather. 

393. rose-carved, carved with roses. Adorned with cat\'ings 
of the rose. See note to line 391. buttress. A support to a 
wall, frequently seen in churches built in the Gothic style. The 
word was originally a plural form, as if for hutferets. .0. Fr. 
bonteren, plural of Infuteref, a prop. Fr. bouter, to thrust, prop. 

394. So still they blase. See note above, line 390. Still, yet, 
even now. when fate Is nigh, when death approaches. 

397. The relative is omitted. (Who) lie buried, chapelle. 
Note the accent is oti the second syllable here. The word is both 
spelt and pronounced in the French fashion. 

401. With candle, with book, and with knell, with all the 
solemn rites of the Church obser\’ed at the burial of the dead. 
During the funeral service, lighted candles are held, prayers are 
read from a book, and the hell t^ls. 

The contrast between the two pictures, that of the Barons 
lying quiet and undisturbed in the ‘holy vault,* in consecrated 
ground, and that of Rosebelle, lying beneath the waters of th# 
storm-tossed sea, is intended to heighten the effect and deepen 
the sympathy for the ill-fated damsel. “ The last stansas,” Mr. 
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Hales remarks, “bring out well the contrast between the two 
pictures already so vividly drawn — between the re^ and the 
tossing, the stillness of the chapel and the wild sea murmurs — 
the priestly services and the tumultuous ritual of nature.’* 

In the last two stanzas, there is a variation in the metre, anapsestic 
feet being freely introduced. The student should be asked to 
point out the anapaistic feet. It will be noted, also, that in lines 
400 and 402 the middle and final syllables rhyme, St. Clair with 
there and rung with sung. The name Leonine verse was given to 
Latin verse of this kind, from Leo or Leonius, a poet of the 12th 
century, who made use of it. 

XXIY. 405. Scarce mark'd the guests. That the guests 
scarcely noticed. 

408. eddying, whirling, moving round and round like an eddy, 
or a current of air or water in circular motion. Icel. prefix ith-y 
A.S. ed‘y back. 

409. Drain’d. Drawn or sucked up. 

410. Wise men, astrologers, had not foretold an eclipse, eclipse 
means literally a leaving out or failure, that is, a failure of light. 
Ok. €Ky out, and Xeiweiv, to leave. 

411. it. The shade or darkness. apace. This word lias 
changed its meaning. In Chaucer's time it meant ‘ slowly,’ but 
it now means ‘fast.’ Apace = a pjice, i.e. a foot pace. 

412. face, in the objective case, governed by behold in the 
next line. 

413. stretch’d, outstretched, extended. 

414. A secret horror. A horror felt at heart, but not expressed 
by look or word. 

416. high, proud, haughty, aghast, horror-struck. “ Missiielt 
for agasty which is short for agasted, p.p. of M. E. agaMeUy to 
terrify. ” — 8keat. 

417. She knew some evil on the blast. ^She knew (that) some 
evil (was) on the blast, was being borne on the wind, was im- 
pending. 

419. The usual cry of the page was ‘ Lo.st ! Lost ! l-<ost ! ’ but 
now he had been found hy the wizard, Michael Scott, and was 
summoned to meet his fate. 

XXV. 424. Glanced, flashed, shone. vSwed. glanSy lustre ; 
whence gldnsay to shine. 

426. trophied beam, adorned with trophies, or the spoils of 
war, — the arms and standards of vanquished enemies preserved 
as tokens of victory. “ A trophy, Ur. rphiraiov, troptmniy was 
Oiuginally a monument erected on the spot where a victory had 
been obtained ; or, in the case of naval warfare, upon the nearest 
point of land to where t^e action had taken place. It was 
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originally formed with the trunk of a tree, upon which and its 
branches f/)me arms belonging to the defeated party were sus- 
pended, but Tatterly trophies were designed as_ elaborate works 
of art in marble or bronze, and erected apart from the battle- 
field as permanent mementoes of the contest/’ — Dictionary of 
Homan and Greek Antiquities by Rich. Gr. rpoinj, a return, 
putting to flight of an enemy, from Gr. rptireir, to turn. The 
trophies might also be ‘trophies of the chase,’ t.e. the heads, 
horns, and skins of deer, boar, and other animals used as adorn- 
ment on the walls of houses. Compare Lady of the Lake^ Canto 
I. stanza xxvii. — 

“For all aroiuid, the walls to grace. 

Hung trophies of the fight or chase ; 

A target there, a bu^le here, 

A battle axe, a hunting spear. 

And broadswords, liows, and arrows store. 

With the tusked trophies of the boar.” 

427. Instant, for an instant were seen and in an instant were gone. 

428. the g^uests’ bedazzled band, the band or company of be- 
dazzled guests, that is, guests whose eyes w'erc dazzle(f by the 
light. The prefix be in bedazzle merely intensities the verb. 

429. the levin-brand, the flash of lightning. For /er»w, see IV. 
319, note. 

430. smouldering smoke, smoke as from a smouldering fire,— a 
fire that is smothered or burns with insufficient air. 

433. Dismay’d, from O. Fr. desmaycr^ a hybrid word, the prefix 
dis being Latin, and the rest of the word being from O. H. G. 
moffan, to have power, to be able. The w'ord originally had a 
passive, intransitive sense, to lack power, to be faint, or dis- 
couraged, but came aftorw’ards to have the active force it now 
has, ‘ to discourage,’ ‘to terrify.’ A similar change has taken 
place ill the >vord appal y which originally meant ‘ to grow pale.* 
In Middle English apjxdled meant ‘faded in look’ or ‘rendered 
pale. ’ 

434. larum, a 8hortcne<l form of a/o?*ww, which again is merely 
a Northeni English form of alarm, 

"XXVI. 442. summons. M. E. souniounsy from the original 
form {somonce) of Fr. semoncct which was originally the fern, of 
the p.p. of O. Fr. semondrCy the original form of which was 
mmonare. From Lat. snmmomrty svhy and monerCy to advise or 
warn. “ The final s in summons has nothing to do with Lat. 
aummoneasy as some have imagined.” — Skeat. The word takes 
a regular plural form, summonses. Oylbln. The name of the 
goblin page was Gilpin or Gylbin Horner. 

444. him, himself. 

447. shook, trembled. 


u 
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451. fireese. Another word frequently used in this connection 
is ‘ curdled. ’ The blood curdles with fear. 

452. It was feared he had lost his senses for ever. 

453. waxL This word is made to rhyme with ran in the next 
line, but the vowel sounds in the two words are not the4».me. 
Wan rhymes with don and gone. 

454. the story. It is said that a soldier, in a drunken fit, once 
molested a spectre-dog, called the MatUhe Doog, that used to 
haunt Peel Castle, in the Isle of Man. He was sobered in an 
instant, but was struck dumb, and died three days afterwards in 
great agony. 

455. spoke, spoke to, addressed. The verb speak does not 
usually take a direct personal object, the spectre-hound. The 
belief in apparitions called spectre-hounds or spectre-dogs is said 
to be very common in England, almost every county having its 
own spectre-do^. These spectre-dogs are popularly supposed to 
be fiends or evil spirits that have assumea the form and habits 
of hounds, or the spirits of evil persons that, as a punishment, 
have been transformed into the appearance of dogs. 

456. by fits, not continuously, but in a broken manner, irregu- 
larly, at intervals. * By fits and starts * is a common expression, 
daxkly, in a mysterious manner. 

457. shuddering, either a participial adjective to rold^ — with 
shuddering cold, — or a participle, ‘he shuddering cold,’ cold in 
this case being an adverb. 

459. amice, a hood or cape, covering the head and shoulders, 

made of, or lined with, grey fur. It was worn by pilgrims and 
by members of the religious orders. From 0. Fr. aumncey Fr. 
aumusse. The Proven9al form is almussa, with which compare 
Spanish almncio^ Ix)W Lat. almncinm^ almussa^ etc. The prefix 
cd is supposed to be the Arabic article, the second part of the 
word being Teutonic, the same as the German cap, Scotch 

mutch. Amire^ in this sense, must be distinguished from another 
amiccy meaning a square w^hite linen cloth worn by Roman 
Catholic priests al>out the neck and shoulders : this word is the 
same as Fr. amicty Lat. amiclusy from am = amhOy around, and 
jacercy to throw ; so that amictus is a garment thrown round the 
neck. The former word is usually distinguished by the epithet 
graf/y as in Milton’s Paradise Losty IV. 427. 

460. wrought, worked, embroidered, baldric, a shoulder- 
belt. The origin of the word is obscure : it is generally derived 
through the French, from O. H. G. balderichy a shoulder belt : 
and the German word is said to be from Lat. halteusy a belt, A.S. 
belty Ger. balzy Celtic halt. It is uncertain whether the Latin and 
Teutonic words are borrowe<l from the Celtic or whether the 
Latin is the original from whence the others are derived. 
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461. pilgrim. ** 0. Fr. pelegriny only found as pderiny a pil- 
grim ; bu .pT). Ital, pdlegrinOy peregrmo, a pilgrim ; Lat. pere- 
grinvSt a foreimer, stranger ; peregevy a traveller, one who passes 

. Jphrou^h a land; Lat. pe7\ through, ager, land, field. ’’—S keat. 

[This description agrees with the description given of the dress 
of Michael Scott in Canto II, stanza xix,, and what is implied is 
that the shape seen by Deloraine was that of the great wizard.] 

462. but how it matter’d not, but it did not matter hoiv he 
knew. Deloraine did not like to tell of the visit he had paid to 
Melrose Abbey, and of what he had seen there. 

466. spoke, spoken ; put, instead of the correct form, for the 
sake of the rhyme. 

XXVII. 468. plight, pledge, promise. M. E. pliftty danger, 
also engagement, pledge; A. 8. plihty risk, danger; 0. H. G. 
jjfegatiy to promise or engage to do. 

469. St. Bride of Douglas. “This was the favourite saint of 
the house of Douglas, and of the Earl of Angus in particular.” — 
Scott. 

470. take, undertake, go on. 

471. for the sake. For the repo.se of, in order that Michael’s 
troubled spirit might find rest. 

478. each. Nominative to addressed, to ease. To give 
relief to, to calm. 

477. Rood, cross. Ifolg Boody the Holy Cross on which 
Christ was crucified, and to which it was common for churches to 
be dedicated. Bood is tlic same word as rod. A.vS. roily a 
gallows, cross, properly a rod or pole. 

478. our Ladye. The Blessed Virgin Mary. 

479. hla patron. Hus patron saint, to whom each addressed 
his prayers, and who was called upon to bear witness to the vow' 
that was taken, witness, the indirect object of did make. Each 
did make his patron a witness, 

482, weal, w'elfare. M, E. irefc, A.S. wehy weal, prosperity. 
Wealth is formed from M. E. welcy and meant originally wdiat 
does now, welfare, prosperity. 

48.5. aye, ever. “M. E. ay, Icel. e/, ever, and A.S. dy ever, 
also dnu ; Goth, ahr, an adverb formed from anrx, an age, 
which is allied to Lat. cetmm, Gk. aid}v, an age.” — Skkat. The 
word is not to be confounded with age or ay, meaning yes, w’hich 
appears to be a corruption of gea, 

XXVIII. 487. Which after In short space befell. Which soon 
afterwards took place. 

492. meet, proper, suitable, fitting, connected with TTiete, to 
measure. A. 8. metaiiy to measure, to mark the day. To take 

r2 
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note of the day, to distinguish it from other days, by describing 
or recording what took place. ^ , 

495. Melrose* holy shrine. Melrose Abbey. See I. 334, note, 
and Canto II. stanza i. Shrine^ from A.S. serin, a box, Lat. 
scrinium, chest, box, is properly some place or receptacle in 
which the relics of a saint are preserved, and regarded, therefore, 
as being holy. From this it means any sacred place, such as an 
altar, a church, or an abbey. 

XXIX. 496. sackcloth, a kind of coarse cloth for making sacks 
or bags ; worn by pilgrims and penitents to mortify their 
bodies and signify contrition. Frequent reference is made in the 
Bible to the wearing of sackcloth for this purpose. Thus in II. 
Samuel, iii. 31, David tells Joab who had treacherously slain 
Abner, “ Rend your clothes, and gird you with sackcloth, and 
mourn before Abner,” and in Matthew, xi. 21, Christ denouncing 
the cities of Chorazin and Bethsaida exclaims, “ if the mighty 
works which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. ” From 
this old Jewish practice, the phrase ‘to sit in sackcloth and 
ashes * has passed into the language. 

499. standers-by. By-standers, which is the more usual form 
of the compound, uneath, with difficulty. Kath is an old 
Anglo-Saxon word, now obsolete, meaning easy or easily. Cp. 

“For why, by proofe the field is eath to win.” 

Gascoigne’s Works, v. 8. 

“ Who thinks him most secure, is eathest sham’d.” 

Fairfax, Tasso, x. 42. 

500. high-drawn. A very unusual expression, used apparently 
to mean breath drawn so faintly as not to be heard, though in 
this sense low-drawn would have been a more appropriate 
epithet to use. 

605. This line explains why the standera-by could hardly hear 
* Footstep, or voice, or high -drawn breath.’ 

506. high altar. The chief altar standing at the east end of 
the church. In large churches there is often more than one altar. 
The word altar literally means a high place. Lat. altare, from 
Lat. altus, high. In the Bible the expression 'high places* is 
used for altars. “ Then ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of 
the land from before you, and destroy all their pictures, and 
destroy all their molten images, and quite pluck down all their 
high places,^^ — Numbers, xxxiii. 52. hallow’d, holy, sanctified. 
A.S. hdlgian, to make holy, hdlig, holy, which again is from A.S. 
id/, whole. The word is etymologically connected therefore with 
haZe and whole. 

507. them, reflexive. 
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509. departed l)rave. The definite article is omitted. The 
departed t.a e. 

510. letter’d stones. Tomb-stones, or stones covering the 
graves of ‘the departed brave’ bearing inscriptions on them. 
Such stones are frequently found on the floor of large churches 
within the walls of which it used to be the practice once to bury 
the great. 

511. dead. An adjective to ‘ fathers.’ 

512. garnish’d. See note on VI. 91. niche, a recess in a wall 
for a statue. 

513. Stem saints, etc. That is to say, the statues of saints and 
martyrs placed in the niches along the walls looked sternly 
on the kneeling supplicants, stem. Severe in aspect, austere- 
looking. martyrs. Gk. fidprvp^ fidprvs, a witness, literally 
one who remembers, records, or declares. “ The name is applied 
by the Christian Church to those persons, in particular, who, 
in the eiirly ages of (/hristianity, and during the great persecu- 
tions, suffered ignominy and death rather than renounce their 
faith.” Some of them endured the most cruel tortures before 
they were put to death. 

XXX. 514. aisle, the wing of a church ; the part on either 
side of the nai^ or central portion. French aile, from Lat. ala^ 
a wing. The 8 has no meaning, and is due to a confusion with 
; cp. island, wrongly spelt for Hand, 

.515. cowl, either the long, full gown worn bv monks, with * 
a hood to cover the liead, or the hood by itself, scapular or 
scapulary (Lat. scapula', the shoulder-blades), part of the dress of 
the monastic orders, consisting of two bands of woollen stuff, one 
crossing the back or shoulders, and the other hanging down the 
brea.st. 

516. stoles. See V. 506, note. The monks of the Cistercian 
order, to which order the monks of Melrose Abbey belonged, 
wore white robes with a black scapulary. 

517. Fathers. Priests or monks. 

519. Taper. Candle. In almost all the services of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the lighting of candles is a very noticeable 
feature, host, from Lat hostia, a victim, a sacrifice in the 
Roman Catholic church, ‘the Eucharistic elements after conse- 
cration.’ ‘ The consecrated wafer, believed to be the body of 
Christ, which in the Mass is offered as a sjicrificc.’ 

620. tanner. In the objective case governed by hare. 
flourish’d. Adorned, embellished, emblazoned. 

521. the Redeemer’s. Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the worlu, 
called tfie Redeemer, because he rescued and delivered men from 
the bondage of sin, purchased their salvation, as it were, with His 
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blood. Redeem — Fr. redimer y Lat. redimerey to buy back, from 
Lat. re-, or red-y back, and emere, to take, purchase: 

523. mitred. Wearing a mitre, which is a covering for the 
head worn by bishops and archbishops, cardinals, and in some 
instances by abbots, on solemn occasions. Abbot (Syriac ahbay 
father), the head of an abbey, and very often a person of great 
influence and power. In later times many of tlie abbots vied 
with the bishops and nobility in rank and dignity, wearing a 
mitre and keeping up a great style. 

525. With holy cross. With the sign of the holy cross. 

526. sage in hall. Wise in council. 

527. in field. On battle-field. 

528. mass. In the Roman Catholic Church the service, t.e. the 
prayers and ceremonies, which accompany the consecration of 
the Eucharist, or the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in which 
the bread and wine represent the body and blood of Christ. 
There are two kinds of mass, high mass and low ma^s. The 
former is sung or chanted, the latter is merely read. Here, it 
will be noted, the ‘ mass was sung,’ that is higli mass was cele- 
brated. The word mass, Low Lat. mis^a^ isderived from Lat. mimm, 
p.p. of mitterey to send away, the service being so called, it is 
said, because in the ancient churches the public services ended 
with the words ite minna est (go, the congregation is dismissed). 
This explanation, however, of the origin of the name is very 
doubtful. 

529. requiem. See V. 507, note. 

530. And beUs toll’d out. The practice of slowly and solemnly 
tolling church bells after death and at funerals is very common in 
all Christian countries. 

532. And ever in the office close. An ‘ office ’ is a form of 
prayer or service prescribed for a particular occasion. The 
Catholic Church, however, among her sacred offices has one set 
apart peculiarly for the benefit of the souls of the faitliful de- 
parted, known as ‘ the Office for the Head.’ It is to this appar- 
ently that the poet refers. [The student must bear in min^l 
that Catholics believe that the souls of the faithful departed are 
helped by prayers (i.e. offices), alms, and especially by having the 
merits of the sacrifice, called the Mass, applied to them by means 
of the commemoratory prayers in ‘ Masses for the Dead.’] close, 
pause or cessation. At every pause in the prayers which formed 
the ‘office,’ the hymn of intercession w’as heard. Op. Dry don, 
FcMes : Flower and Leaf, 1. 197 : — 

“ At every close she made, the attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the song. ” 

533. Tbe hymn of intexoesslon. It k not very clear what 
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hymn the poet refers to. It may be the intercessional prayer, 
Requiem ^ tcmam. dona eUy Domine ; et lux perpetva luceat ns 
(Eternal rest give to them, O Lord ; and let perpetual light shine 
an them), which is frequently and regularly repeated at the close, 
— not of the * office,’ — but of each division of the office. The same 
prayer is found in what is known as the Responsory, which is 
sung after Solemn Mass for the Dead. Note that the word hymn 
is not used here very correctly. It is properly a song of jnaise 
or thanksgi'dng. 

535. burthen, or the refrain, as it is also called, is the verse re- 
peated at the end of each stanza or each part of a song. It 
usually gives the theme or subject of the song. In the song of 
Albert Gr«?me, for instance, the line ‘ For love will still be lord 
of all,’ with its variations, forms the burden. The word is de- 
rived from Vv. bourdon, a drone-bee, humming of bees, drone of a 
bagpipe. the song. The reference here is to the celebrated 
Latin hymn on tlie Day of Judgment, called the ‘Dies Irae,’ 
from the first words of the first stanza : 

“ Dies ira?, dies ilia, 

Sol vet steclum in favilla 
Teste David cum sybilla.” 

(The day of wrath, that dreadful day 
Shall all the world in ashes lay, 

As David and the sybils say.) 

It is generally used as part of the requiem or mass for the souls 
of the dead. The hymn is supposed to have been written by 
lliomas de (’elano, a Franciscan friar of the 13th century, and 
Wiis either suggested by or founde<l upon the folloMdng verses in 
the Bible : — “That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and 
distress, a day of wasteiiess and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of the 
trumpet and alarm against the fenced cities, and against the high 
towers.” — Zephaniah, i. 15, IG. 

538. the pealing organ, the loud sounding organ. Compare 
Milton — 

“ There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full- voiced choir below.” 

II Penseroso, 11. 161, 162, 

539. Were it meet, if it were meet or fitting. The Minstrel 
implies that it is hardly proper to introduce a sacred hymn into 
‘ so light and vain ’ a lay ; out having asked, as it were, to bo 
pardoned for doing so, he proceeds to give the liymn. 

XXXT. Hymn for the dead, a hymn sung for the repose of the 
souls of the dead, — the Dies Ira?. »Scott’s version is a paraphra .10 
rather than a translation of the opening stanzas of the hymn. 
The following is a portion of Macaulay s version of it :r— 
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“ On that great, that awful day, 

This vain world shall pass away. 
Thus the sibyl sang of old, 

Thus hath holy David told. 

There shall be a deadly fear 
When the Avenger shall appear, 
And unveiled before His eye, 

All the works of men shall lie. 
Hark ! to the great trumpet’s tones 
Pealing o’er the place of bones ; 
Hark ! it waketh from their bed 
All the nations of the dead, — 

In a countless throng to meet 
At the eternal judgment seat. 


Oh the horrors of that day ) 

When this frame of sinful clay. 

Starting from its burial place. 

Must behold Thee face to face. 

Hear and pity, hear and aid. 

Spare the creatures Thou hast made : 

Mercy, mercy, save, formve, 

Oh, who shall look on Tliee and live ? 

543. When heaven and earth shall pass away, the coming 
of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” — II. Peter^ 
iii. 12. So also in Psalms, 1. 3, “ Our God shall come, and shall not 
keep silence : a fire shall devour before Him, and it shall be very 
tempestuous round about Him.” 

544. stay, support. 

549. Swells the high trump. “ The trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” — I. Uor, xv. 25. 

551. wakes Arom olay, rises from the grave, and puts off his 
corruptible frame of clay, his earthly body. 

554. Hush’d is the harp— the Minstrel gone, etc. “ In these 
channing lines,” says Lockhart, ‘‘he has embodied what was at 
the time when he penned them the chief day-dream of Ashestiel. 
From the moment that his uncle’s death placed a considerable 
sum of ready money at his command, he pleased himself, as we 
have seen, with the idea of buying a mountain farm, and becom- 
ing not only the ‘ sheriff ’ (as he had in former days delighted to 
call himself), but the laird of the cairn and the scaur ! ” the 
Minstrel gone. The minstrel having ended his lay, left the ore- 
s^nce of the lady, the Duchess of Monmouth, to whom he nad 
sung it. See Introduction, 1. 60 et seq. 

556. Indigence, want, poverty. Lat. indy for inch or indu. 
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an old Lat, extension from in ; egere^ to want, be in need. Cp. 
Lat. indiQ.Ji, needy. 

557. pilgrimage. Life’s toilsome journey. Xife, on account of 
its cares and trials which have to be patientlyJborne, is frequently 
spoken of as a pilgrimage, and men as weary pilgrims travelling 
to a better lana. 

558. Newark’s tower. Newark Castle, the seat of the Duchess. 
See Introduction, 11. 27, 28 : 

“ He passed where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower.” 

565. ope, open ; an example of * apocope ’ used only in poetry. 

568. “Bowhlll, is now, as has been mentioned already, a seat of 
the Duke of Buccleuch. It stands immediately below Newark 
Hill, and above the junction of the Yarrow and the Ettrick.” — 
Scott. Newark Castle lay just outside the grounds of Bowhill, 
the residence of I^dy Dalkeith, who suggested to Scott the sub- 
ject of the Lay. 

569. July, usually pronounced with the accent on the second 
syllable, but here with the accent on the first, as also in Canto I. 
1. 224. 

570. blue-bells, the name of a well-known flower frequently 
referred to in the poetic literature of Scotland. It is so called 
because it is blue and bell-shaped. 

571. throstle, a singing-bird, known also as the thrush. 
ThroMh is a diminutive form of thruahy and is the name usually 
applied to the bird in poetry, shaw, a thicket, a small wood. 
A.S. sccuja, cognate with Acna, a shade. 

574. The aged Harper's soul awoke ! When his spirits revived 
and all his poetic fire burnt strongly within him. 

575. si^, sing of. achievements, exploits, feats of arms, liter- 
ally, ‘things brought to a hecuU^ O. rr, a chej\ to a head ; Lat. 
ad caput. 

576. circtunstance, all that attends or accompanies. Compare 
the well-known phrase from Shakespeare, “the pomp and ctr- 
$umstance of war.” 

577. rapt, enraptured. See note on i^apturcy VI. 8. 

582. Bore burden, murmured in accompaniment to. See note 
on burdeuy 1. 535. 
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The references are to the cantos and lines. 


A 

a- (prefix), ii. 358. 
abbaye, i. 336. 
abbot, VI. 623. 
according, introd. 73. 
achievement, vi. 575, 
acton, III. 61. 

.^Jolian harp, i. 341. 
against, v. 154. 
agen, m. 418. 
aghast, VI. 416. 

Agra, VI. 282. 
aid.s, IV. 2.32. 

Aill, I. .301. 

Air (Jedwood), iv. 591. 
aisle, I. 236 ; vi. 514. 
aisle, VI. 514. 
alarm, vi. 344. 
alarum, iii. 396. 
albeit, vi. 262. 

all, I. 343 ; in. 218 ; v. 163, 
423. 

alliteration, introd. 13-17. 
All-soul’s eve, vi. 257. 
almagest, vi. 272. 

Almayn, iv. 291. 
aloof, II. 96. 

amain, ii. 196 ; ii. 393 ; iv. 

185 ; V. 27. 
amends, v. .304. 
amice, ii. 214 ; v. 304 ; vi. 
459. 

an = if, I. 90 ; ii. 381. 
anacoluthon, i. 54 ; ii. 322. 
Ancrum Moor, iv. 443. 


and (introductory), in. 1. 
and if, i. 90. 

Angus, V. 274. 
annoy, in. 266. 
apace, v. 411. 
applause, vi. 303. 
arch, n. 377. 
argent, iv. 394. 
arquebus, ill. 273. 

Arthur (Arcturus), i. 170. 
article (omission of), i. 19. 
aspen, ii. 281. 
assault, V. 39. 
atone, ii. 57. 
avail, in. 417. 

Ave Mary, ii. 66. 
aventayle, n. 39. 
avow, 1 . 142. 
aye, iii. 179 ; iv. 122. 
azure, iv. 122. 

B 

balcony, vi. 97. 

Imldric, ii. 215; in. 218; vi. 
460. 

bale, in. 345. 
bale-fire, in. 345 ; iv. 2. 
balm, in. 308 ; v. 8. 
bandelier, ni. 272. 
bandied, v. 237, 445. 
ban dog, i. 137 ; in. 206 ; in. 
404. 

barbed, i. 38. 
barbican, i. 261 ; iv. 53. 
barbican, iv. 63. 
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bard, introd. 7. 
barded, .. ; i. 311. 

Barnabright, iv. 44. 
l^ron’s Dwarf, ii. 353. 
barret- cap, iii. 216. 
barriers, v. 283. 
bartizan, iv. 344. 
basnet, i. 264. 
battle, IV. 331. 
battlement, vi. 392, 
bayonet, v. 334. 
beacon, i. 47. 
beakers, v. 135. 

V>eck, T. 35. 
behest, rii. 128. 

IJellenden, iv. 229. 
bend, iv. 124. 
bended, in. 212. 
benefit of clergy, i. 258. 
benison, vi. 94. 
beshrew, iv. 179. 

Bethune, i. 113. 
better knee, iv. 322. 
bier, v. 24. 
bigot, introd. 21. 

BiTlx)a blade, v. 264. 

Bilhope, IV, 56. 
bill and bow, iv. 310. 
bill-men, iv. 303. 
birchen, introd. 28. 
black mail, in. 416. 
blancjie lion, iv. 505. 
bla.st, II. 175. 

blood -hounds, i. 220 ; ill. 
404. 

Bloody Heart, The, v. 51. 
blows, n. 291. 
blue-bells, vi. 570. 
bofir-head, VI. 91. 
liodkin, vr. 169. 
bonny, iv. 161. 
l)oon, introd. 60. 
bootless, v. 346. 

Border chivalry, introd. 8. 
Border laws, v. 307. 

Border tide, iv. 372. 
bore, IV. 217. 

Borthwick, i. 266. 


bower, introd. 28 ; i. 2 ; iii. 
316. 

bowhill, VI.' 568. 
bowls, V. 140. 
bowne, in. 392. 
bowning, v. 499. 
brand, iv. 144. 

Branksome, i. 1. 
brave, vi. 91. 
breathed, i. 284. 

Bride, St., vi. 469. 
broidered, v. 277. 
brotherly, ii. 235. 

Buccleugh, introd. 53. 
buckler, i. 30. 
buff, IV. 320 ; v. 289. 
buffet, III. 112. 
bugle-horn, in. 217 ; iv. 10. 
burgher, i. 59. 
burthen, vi. 535, 582. 
busk, in. .392. 

but, I. 222 ; ii. 83 ; in. 163. 
buttery, vi. 139. 
buttress, vi. 393. 
by, n. 74. 

C 

cairn, in. 387. 

Caledonia, vi. 17. 
can, II. 68. 
capital, II. 101. 
caprice, vi. 299. 
career, in. 50 ; iv. 567. 
Carlisle, i. 51. 
caroird, introd. 14. 
carouse, vi. 149. 

Carr, i. 73 ; i. 105. 

Carter Fell, ii. 287. 
cast (of hawks), iv. 177. 
cauldron, iv. 352. 
chafing, i. 145. 
champion, v. 298. 
chancel, ii. 95. 
changeling, iv. 251. 
chai>el, VI. 384. 
chaplet, V. 272. 
character, vi. 271. 
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Charlea (King), introd. 80. 
chase, v. 493. , 
cheer, iv. 426 ; v. 76. 

Cheviot, II. 287. 

Chevy Chase, i. 51. 
chime, introd. 71. 
choral, v. 522. 

Chris^abel, i. 5; i. 86 ; i. 132; 
I. 309. 

churl, introd. 78. 
circumstance, vi. 676. 
claymore, v. 334. 
clench, iv. 226 ; vi. 155. 
clergy (benefit of), i. 258. 
clerk, I. 112. 
cloister, i. 119. 
close (adj.), ii. 155. 
close, VI. 532. 
clustered shafts, ir. 101 
Coleridge, i. 5. 
convent, it. 270. 
copse, IV. 293. 
corbell, ii. 100. 
cordial, ii. 430. 

Cornelius, vi. 260. 
corse, III. 129. 
corslet, I. 29. 

couch (verb), T. 216 ; iii. 49. 
counter, i. 311. 
counterfeited, iv. 262, 
courage, introd. 72. 
courier, j. 274. 
cowl, VI. 515. 

Craik-cross, i. 154 ; iv. 206. 
Cranstoun, i. 109. 
cresset, iii. 336. 
crest, II. 354. 
crimson, iv. 292. 
cross-bow, rv. 238. 
cross’d, rv. 514; vi. 11 
crown’d, li. 420. 
crucifix, V. 358. 
cull, VI. 323. 
culver, IV. 346. 
curfew, I. 337 ; iv. 78. 
cui/eting, iv. .361. 
cushat, II. 411. 

Cuthbert, ^t., iv. 410. 


D 

daggled, i. 316. 
dapple-grey, i, 251 ; ill. 25. 
darkling, iv. 176. 
darkly, vi. 456. 
date, introd. 9. 

David (Lord), i. 127. 
dear, i. 329 ; v. 73. 
death-feud, i. 66. 
death-lights, vi. 341. 
death-prayer, ii. 236. 
debate, iii. 38; v. 461. 
Debateable Land, vi. 184. 
Deloraine, i. 214 ; ii. 245 ; 
394. 

despite, iv. 90 ; vi. 11. 
despiteous, v. 305. 
dew, I. 9.3. 

Dies Ir«, vi. 535. 
dight, I. 42 ; v. 430. 

Dinlay, iv. 140. 
dint, HI. 53. 
dirge, Iv^ 45.3. 
dismay, vi. 4.33. 
display, iv. 337. 
don, II. 299 ; iii. 22. 

Doric reed, i. 296. 
doublet, V. 259. 

Douglas, IV. 575. 
Douglas-bum, it. 386, 
draughts, v. 107. 

Drayton, iii. 228. 
drew, i. 285. 
drie, ii. 60. 
drove, iv. 91. 

Druid, I, 268. 
dub, V. S3. 

Duchess, introd. .37. 
Dumpender Law, ill. 390. 
Dunbar, v. 62. 

Dundee, iv. 19. 

Dunedin, i. 61. 
dungeon, v. 479. 

E 

e- (prefix), T. 9. 
earn, ill. 386. 
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eburmne, vi. 289. 
eclipse, vik 4^0. 

Eiltlon Hills, ii. 145. 

|ld, II. 352. 
elfin, II. 363. 
else, V. 17. 
elude, V. 517. 
emerald- rings, i. 158. 
emprise, iv. 4.34. 

-en (suffix), in trod. 28. 
enow, IV. 65. 
epitaph, v. 474. 
ermine, vi. 78. 
errand, ii. 31. 

Escalde, iv. 323. 

Eske, I. 221 ; rv. 180. 

Ettriok, I. 74 ; vi. 32. 
expand, ii. 193. 

F 

fail, i. 340. 

fain, introd. 75 ; ii. 282. 
fair, ir. 328. 
fairy rings, i. 158. 
falchion, i. 62 ; iii. 218 ; vi. 
343. 

falcon, IV. 346. 

fantasy, v, 210. 

fathers, vi. 517. 

favour, iv'. 334. 

feat of arms, v. 257 ; vi. 353. 

fell (noun), i. 151 ; iii. 153. 

fence, ii. 28 ; ill. 226. 

feud, I. 76 ; in. 38, 

field, IV. 122. 

fiend, IV. 80, 

Fire- the Braes, vi. 144. 
fitful, vr. 273. 
flemens-firth, iv. 407. 
fteur-de-lys, ii 99. 
flinders, in. 58. 
flourished, ii. 102 ; vi. 520. 
flout, 1 1 . 4. 
fodder, i. 200. 
footcloth, v. 270. 
for, i. 275. 
foray, i. 200. 
foray ers, iv. 296. 


forbode, vi. 363. 
forego, V. 404. 
foremost, vi. 255. 
forest-green, in. 221. 
forgot (p. past.), introd. 94. 
foster-father, ii. 313. 
Francis (Earl), introd. 94. 
fraught, in. 381. 
frei^it, IV. 264. 
fro, in. 210. 
frolic, i. 214. 
frounced, iv. ,320. 
fuel to fire (adv.), iv. 165. 
full fain, n. 379. 
full, introd. 52. 
furbish, in. 224. 
furiouslie, in. 189. 

G 

gainsay, iv. 546. 

Galliard, iv. 159. 
gan, I. 253. 
garnish, vi. 91, 512. 
gauntlet, iv. 532. 
gauntlet on a spear, iv. 365, 
gear, v. 491. 

George (St.), I. 46. 
Geraldine, vi. 244. 
glamour, in. 103; v. 192. 
glove, to bite one's, vi. 128. 
good, III. 207. 
gorgeous, vi. 84. 
gorget, V. 345. 
gospel, I. 3. 

Gneine, iv. 25. 
grainarye, ill. 140; v. 429. 
gramercy, in. 250. 
grate, introd. 33. 
grisly, in. 175. 
grove, VI. 382. 
guarded, vi. 78. 
guise, IV. 373. 

H 

hackbut, iv. 76. 
hackbuteer, in. 273. 
hag, IV. 55. 
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haggard, v. 382. 

Hairibee, i. 258. 

Halidon, i. 321. 
hall, introd. 16. 
harbour, iv. 609. 

Harden, ii. 394. 

harness, i. 26. 

harried, iv. 412. 

hastilie, ii. 299. 

haugh, IV. 219. 

have and to hold, to, iv. 178. 

Hawthomden, vi, 383. 

hazard, v. 188. 

Hazeldean, i. 272. 
hearse, iv. 617. 
heart, introd. 72. 
helmet barred, i. 33. 

Hepburn, v. 63. 
herald, iv. 398. 
heriot, iv. 159. 
hermit, vi. 241. 

Hermitage, ii. 382. 
heron -shew, vi. 89. 
hight, VI. 263. 
high placed, introd. 16. 
high (words), iii. .35. 

Holme Coltrame, v. 512. 

Holy rood, introd. 81. 

Home Castle, ii, 382. 
homage, iv. 158. 
hose, V. 263. 

Howard, v. 82. 
hundreds, v. 168. 

I 

idlesse, i. 8. 
image, ii. 123. 
imagery, ii. 11. 
imp, IV. 277. 
inch, VI. 361. 
indigence, vi. 556. 
influence, i. 177 ; v. 411. 
interrogation (figure of 8j)eech), 
I. 42 ; i. 65 ; ii. 298. 
inversion, introd. 35, 89. 
irlrs, VI. 251. 

Irthing, iv. 304. 
it, I. 159. 


J 

jack, III. 61. 
jar, IV. 112. 

Jedwood, IV. 548. 

Jed wood-axe, i. 39. 
jennet, ii. 90. 

Jesu Maria, i. 5. 
jocund, i. 195. 
joy (verb), ii. 284. 

Judah’s sea, iv. 494. 

K 

Keats, II. 310. 
keep. III. 399. 
ken, IV. 94, 288. 

Kendal, iv. 299. 
kindly, iii. 3. 
kirble, jv. 305. 

Kirkwall, vi. 315. 
kirtle, ii. 299 ; iir. 221. 
knight, I. 9. 

L 

ladye, i. 2. 
lair, II. 305. 

lamps (sepulchral), ir. 186. 
larum, iii. 390 ; vi. 434. 
lauds, i. 338. 

Law (hill), III. 390. 
lawn, V. 150. 
leash. III. ‘J30. 
legend, iv. 605. 
lend, i. 81. 

Leven, iv. 412 ; v. 511. 
levin, IV. 319. 

Liddel, i. 21. 

Liddeadale, Knight of, ii. 110. 

liege, IV. 1.56. 

lightly, III. 418. 

lightsome, ii. 3. 

list, II. 141. 

lists, IV. 5.34 ; v. 1.5,3. 

‘litherlie, ii. 377. 
livery, iv. 393. 
living, II. 29. 

Lochlin, vi. 325. 
lore, I. 67. 
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lorn, I. 249. 
lurcher, fti.452, 
lykewake, iv. 453. 

•iyine-dog, vi. 132. 

M 

mail, ri. 208. 
mail, III. 416. 
mansion, iv. 128. 
march-man, i. 319. 
march- trea.son, iv. 409. 
mark, v. 481. 
marshal, iii. 341 ; v. 291, 
martial, v. 42. 
martyr, vr. 512. 
mass, II. 65 ; vi. 528. 
massy, introd. 33. 
matin prime, i. 226. 
maudlin, hi. 270. 
may, i. 300. 
meetly, i. 344. 
me lists, vi, 50. 

Melrose, i. 334; ii. 113. 
men-at-arms, iv. 330 ; v. 465. 
menial, introd. 39. 
mercenary, iv. 315. 

Mc'rlin, vi. 79. 
merrymen, iv. 187 ; vi. 146. 
Merse, iv. 484 ; v. 60. 
mottle, I. 22. 

Michael, n. 125. 

Micluvel Scott, it. 138. 
might, I. 306 ; ii. 253. 
might (noun), ir. 217. 
mile, IV. 268. 
minion, iv. 614. 
ministry, ii. 381. 

^niniver, vi 56. 
minstrel, introd. 2. 
minstrelsy, vi. 256. 

M into- crags, i. 287. 
misprised, v. 535. 
mitre, vi. .523. 

Moat- hill, I. 267. 
morion, iv. 64. 
morris, i. 1.56. 
moraing-horn, iv. 321. 
moss, I. 217. 


moss-trooper, i. 197 ; ly. 121. 
mot, III. 125. 
muster, vi. 52. 

N 

nag, IV. 54. 
nave, v. 512. 

Naworth, i. 51 ; v. 480. 
neck verse, i. 258. 
nectar, ii. 430. 
need-fire, iii. 374. 
nether, v. 150. 

Newark, introd. 27 ; vi, 558. 
niche, vi. 512. 

Norsemen, vi. 326. 

Notre Dame, ii. 142. 

0 

obeisance, iv. 398. 
olxsequies, v. 4. 

Odin, VI. 317. 
of, I, 122. 
office, VI. 5.32. 
old, III. 215. 

Orcades, vi. 311. 
oriel, II. 6. 

Otterl>ourne. i. 51 ; ii. 100 
owches, VI. 54. 

P 

Padua, I. 115. 
page, introd. 39 ; i. 9. 
pageant, vi. 284. 
pale (noun), ii. 106. 
pale, VI. ,389. 

palfrey, introd. 13 ; iv. 263. 
palmer, ii. 214. 
panic, V. 378. 
panoply, vi. .387. 
parley, iv'. 528. 
partisan, iv. 345. 
passing, ii. 198. 
jmst participle for past tense, 
introd. 99, 100. 

past tense for past participle, 
II. 221 ; II. 225 ; ii. 35it 
patter, ii. 66. 
pavilion, v. 87. 
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paynim, ii. 133. 
peacock, vi. 90. 
peel, I. 265 ; iv. 31. 
peep of day, ill. 420. 

VI. 11 

pen (hill), i. 154. 

Penchiyst Pen, iii. 321, 
pensile, iv. 458. 

Pentland, vi. 316. 

Pentounlinn, iv. 210. 

permanent epithets, i. 231. 

phantom, v. 25. 

pile, i. 2^. 

pilgrim, vi. 461. 

pinch of need, at, iv. 162 

pinnet, vi. 392. 

planet, i. 175. 

planetary hour, vi. 70, 

pledge, IV. 144. 

plight, V. 286 ; vi. 468. 

poet, V. 2. 

poise, V. 322. 

ponder, ii. 414. 

port, V. 230. 

portal, introd. 32. 

portcullis, VI. 46. 

postern, ii. 94. 

preposition omitted, i, 177. 

prescience, iv. 551. 

pricking, iii. 24. 

priest, VI. 40. 

Priesthaugh-swire, III. 321. 
psaltery, vi. 98. 
ptarmigan, vi. 93. 
purse, IV. 177. 
pursuivant, iv. 387. 

Q 

quaint, v. 197. 
quatre-feuille, ii. 99. 

B 

rade, n. 367. 
rancorous, v. 462. 
Bangleburn, iv. 258. 
rai sack, vi. 342. 
rapture, vi. 8. 
read, iv. *’77. 


recreant, iii. 8. 

reduplication of sibjoct or ob- 
ject, II. 297. 

Regent, iii. 391. 
relative omitted, introd. 26, 64, 
77; I. 72; ii. 329; ni. 
104 ; III. 228. 
requiem, v. 507. 
rest (of a spear), iii. 34. 
result, IV. 581. 
rhyme, vi. 225. 
riches, i. 8. 

Riddel, i. 300. 

rime, defective, introd. 98; i. 
180. 

ring, riding at the, vi. 372. 
rings (fairy), i. 158. 
riven, ii. 104. 
rode, II. 225. 

Roman way, i. 282. 
rood, VT. 477. 

Rosabelle, vi. 355. 

Roslin, VI. 380. 

round (adv.), ii. 277 ; ii. 311. 

round (prep.), i. 129. 

roundelay, vi. 225. 

rout, III. 367 ; v. 109. 

Ruberslaw, iv. 474. 

ruff, v. 258. 

runes, vi. 332. 

rung (for rang), introd. 99. 

rushy floor, i. 13 ; ill. 361. 

Rutherford, vi. 121. 

S 

s, changed to r, i. 249. 
sable, V. 506. 
sack, IV. 548. 
sack-cloth, vi. 496. 
sackcloth couch, ii. 45. 
sacristy, vi. 389. 
saddle bow, i. 308. 
saddlefast, iii. 63. 
saga, VI. 335. 

Salamanca, ii. 140. 

St. Andrew’s, i. 119. 

St. David, ii. 16. 

St. George, i. 46 ; ni. 215. 
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St. ARry’s Loch, iv, 101. 

St. Night, i. 241. 

scald, VI. 3^. 

^ciipula, VI. 515. 
scaur, I. 131. 
scorched, ii. 421. 

Scott, Michael, ii. 138. 
scout, in. 348. 
scouts, IV. 92. 
scutcheon, il. 104. 
sea-mew, vi. 361. 
sea-snake, vr. 336. 
secure, v. 179. 
security, introd. 67. 
seer, vi. 364. 
seignory, iv. 158. 
selle, VI. 142. 

seneschal, ill. 341 ; iv. 355. 

set, ir. 317. 

set off. III. 219. 

sewers, vi. 109. 

shade, v. 21. 

shalm, VI. 98. 

sheen, iv. 292. 

sheeling, iii. 108. 

sliore, IV. 4. 

shrift, III. 82. 

shriven, v. 348. 

shroud, vr. 365, 

sire, VI. 374. 

Skelf hill-pen, i. 154. 
slander, vi. 67. 
slashed, v. 260. 
slogan, I. 63 ; iv. 453. 
snaffle, v. 490. 
snatchers, iv. 42. 

Soltnv, III. 390. 

^olway-sands, i. 217. 

Solway stripe, vi. 162. 
some, II. 213. 
sonnet, vi. 225. 

sooth, introd. 57 ; ii. 17 ; v. 13. 

sounding, i. 261. 

spectre-hound, vi. 455. 

sped. It. 269. 

speed, Ti. 69 ; ii. 238. 

spell, I. 3. 

spleen, in. 160. 


spousal, VI. 51. 

sprite, V. 207 ; vi. 70. 

sprung, introd. 99 ; in. 361. 

spurn, IV. 137. 

spurs, IV. 333. 

squire, i. 9 ; iv. 364. 

stalwart, iv. 145. 

stark, I. 215.' 

starting, in. 177. 

state, room of, introd. 62. 

stave, V. 522. 

stint, I. 233. 

stole, V. 506. 

stooping, II. 37. 

stout. III. 47. 

strain, v. 311. 

strand, vi. 6. 

stranger, introd. 20. 

streamer, ii. 86. 

streaming, i. 46. 

studded, i. 173. 

summons, vi. 442. 

sung (for sang), introd. 100. 

Surrey, vi. 247. 

swair, iv. 226. 

Swinton, v. 56. 
swith, IV. 377. 

Sym, in. 271. 
sympathetic cure, in. 294. 

T 

talisman, vi. 271. 

tiimper, vi. 72, 

taper, vi. 519. 

tarn, in. 385. 

tawny, v. 261. 

tax, IV. 577. 

terrier, iii. 152. 

thane, v. 32. 

than whom, v. 82. 

the (with comparatives), in. 81, 

179. 

Thirlestane Castle, ii. 394 ; iv. 

106. 

thought, introd. 77. 
thre^old, iv. 172. 
throstle, vi. 571. 
tide, I. 223. 
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tidings, IV. 73. 
tire, III. 270. 
to, II. 105. 
toil-drops, II. 197. 
toils, IV. 473. 
trailing pikes, v. 509. 
train, iii. 146. 
tread (noun), ii. 309. 
trencher, vi. 166, 
treasure, iv. 108. 
trode, 41. 359. 
trophy, VI. 426. 
trow, i. 38. 
truncheon, i. 198. 
trystin^ place, ii. 392. 
twined, ii. 280. 

U 

unearth, vi. 499. 
unpremeditated, in trod. 18. 
urchin, iv. 273. 
urged, i. 14. 

urn, V. 13. 

use, II. ,371. 
utter, i. 171. 

V 

Velez, IT. 421. 
venison, vi. 93. 
verb, omission of, ii. 25. 
viewless, i. 125. 
vilde. III. 157. 
visage, vi. 318. 
visor, V. 103. 
vocal, V. 16. 

W 

wain, I. 170 ; ill. 134. 
wan, VT. 453. 
warbling, introd. 85. 
ward, III. 402. 
warden, iii. 255. 

Wark worth, i. 51. 
warrison, iv. 418. 


waspish, II. 377. 
wassail, wassel, v. 12^^. 

Wat of Harden, n. 393. 

watchlight, vi. 274. 

watchword, v. 139. 

weal, VI. 482. 

weapon-schaw, iv. 475. 

Wedderburne, v. 64. 

ween, i. 309 ; ii. 334 ; v. 476. 

welladay, introd. 9. 

well’d, III. 143. 

wend, IV. 109. 

were, ii. 147. 

were’t, i. 2,58. 

what time, iv. 113. 

wheel, II. 90. 

whence, i. 291. 

whet, II. 366. 

whinger, v. 119. 

whit, II. .366 ; iii. 31. 

wicket, II. 21 ; iv. 354. 

wight (adj.), I. 36. 

wight (noun), i. 6 ; iv. 444. 

wilder’d, ill. 188. 

wildering, introd. 69. 

willow, IV, 4. 

wily, IV. 245. 

wimple, V. 271. 

wind (verb), v. 49.3. 

winded, iv. 200. 

wise, I. 340. 

with, III. 8,5. 

withal. III. 431. 

wont, IV. 252. 

would, II. ,389. 

wraith, v. 456. 

wrought, II. 215 ; v. 210 ; vi. 

460. 

Y 

Yarrow, introd. 28. 
yeoman, i. 20 ; iv. 52. 
yore, iv. 591. 
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Edited with Int iODUoriON and Notes. 

Ak'DISON and STEE'^B — SRUKCTiotli krom ihk Spkctatok. By K. Deigiiton 
2s. (3d. 

^Tub SfKCTATok. (Kssays I.-L.) By Rev. J. Moriison, M.A., D.D. 28. od. 

COVBRLIT Fapbrs FROM TiiK Sfkctator. By K. Delghton. Is. 9d.. 

ARNOLD— S-iii^’TioNS KiioM Pobms. By G. C. Macaulay. ‘Js. ad. ' 

AYTOUN’S LAY d— By II. B. Cottcrill, M.A. 6d. 

BACON— Essays. By F. G, Selby, M.A. Ss. — Sulkctions from Bacon's Essays. 
jWrst Series. ByU.O. Platt. Od. — Sklkctionb from Bacon’s Essays. Second 
Series. By R. O. Platt. Is.— Thk Auvanckuknt of Lkarnino. By F. O 
Selby, M.A. Book 1., 28. Book II., 4s. Od.— The New Atlantis. By A. T. 
Flux. Sewed, la. 

BOSWELL—Joornai.ok a Tour to thk Hbbkidfs. By 11. B. Cotterill, M. A. 28. Od 

BUNYAN— PiLORiM's Proorkss. By Rev. J. MoiTison, M.A., D.l). Is. Od. 

BURKE— Hkflkctions on thk Fhkncti Rkvolction. By F. G. Selby, M.A. 58. 

St'KKCII ON AMKKICAN TAXATION ; SPEKCII ON CONCILIATION WITH AMRRICA ; LbTTBR 

TO THK SiiKRiirFS ov BRISTOL. By F. O. Sclby, M.A. 38. 6 d. • 

Speech ok Conciliation with America. By F. O. Selby, M.A. Is. 6d. 

T'HOiJtiHTa ON THK Cachk OF THK PitKSKNT Dlscxjntkn Ts. By F. G. Solby, M.A. 

28. Od. 

BYRON— CuiLiiK Harold. By Etlward E. Morris, M.A. Cantos I. and II., 
1 m. Dd.; Canioa HI. and IV., Is. y*l. 

CAMPBELL-Sklrciiuns. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 28 . 

CHAUCER— S el K cr 10 NS from CANTERBirRT Talbs. By H. CorsoH, 48. Od,— 'I’llM 
i^QUiRK's Talk. By A. W. Pollard, .M.A. Is. (id. — I'iik PROU)aL'K. By tbe 
same. Is. 9d.— T he Knioiit's Talk. By the same. Is. 9d.— T he Nun’s 
Pries I’s Talk. By the ssimo. 1 «. Od. 

CHOSEN ENGLISH — Selections from Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Lamb, au<i 
Scott. By A. EIUh, B.A. •>«. Od. 

COLERIDGE— Thk Ancient Marini-.r. By P, T. Creawoll, M.A. Is. 

COWPER— Thk Books IV. and V. By W. T. Webb, M.A. .Sowed. Is. each. 
— The Task. Book V. Sewed, (kl. — Sklkctions from Letters. ByW.T. Webb, 
M.A. 28. Od. — Shorter Pok.ms. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 28. Od. —Thk Expostu- 
lation. Sewed. Is. 

DRYDEN — SKLKCi SAriRKs— A bsalom and Actiitopubl; Thr Medal; Mao Flbcknoe. 
By J. Churtou Collins, M.A. Is. 9 d. 

'I’iiK Hind and the Pamiirr. Bv Prof. W. H. Williams. 28. (.'d. 

ENGUSH IDEALS. Sklkctions from Bnulish Prose ani> Vkksk. Edited by 
M. P. llansen, M.A., and A Hart, M.A. 2s. Od. 

ENGLISH POETRY— From Bi.akr jo Arnold. (ITSS IS-W.) Introduction by 
C. J. Btciinan, M A. Edited t>yJ. P. Pickbtini and J. le Gay Brereton. 28. 6 d. 

GOLDSMITH — 'i’HK Travkllrh and Thk Deserted Villaor. By A. Barrett, B.A. 
Is. 9d, The Tra\ KLLXRand The Dbskrtbd Villaob, .8oiJaiatoiy, Is. each, sewed. 

The Tuavkllkh and The Dksbrif.d Village, By Piof. J. W. Hales. Od. 

— 7 V 1 CAR OF Wakefield. By Michael Macmillan, D.Litt. 2s. Cd. 

GRAY -Poems. By John Bradshaw, LL.D. Is. 9d. — O dk on Sprino and The 
Bard. Sewed, Od. — Ki.kgv in a Ctx’NTRv Ohdrch yaud. Sewed, Od. — S elect 
O nica. Sowed. Od. —Life. By Matthew Arnold. Sowed, lid. 

HELPS — Essays Wriitkn in the Inikkvalh of Bi’sinksh. By F J. Howe, M.A., 
and W. T. Webb, M.A. la. Ud. 

HOLMES— The Autocrai ok the Breakfast Table. By J. Downie. M.A. 28. 6d. 

JOHNSON— Lifk OF Milton. By K. DeiKhton. Is. 9d.— L ike of Drydkn. By P. 
Peterson. 28. (id. - Life OF I’opk. By P. Peterson. 28. Od. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES -WrHTWARn Ho! 28 . Od. 

llKRKWAHn THK WaKK. 28. (kl. 

LAMB— 'fiiK Essays of Elia. Fir^t Series. By N. L Hallward, M.A., and 3. 
lb Hill, B.A. 38. Second Scries, 3.8. —Tai.ks FROM Shakespeare. Solectioua. 
By O. I). Punchard, B.A. First Series, la. Od. ; Second Series, Is. (xi. 

LONGFELLOW— Courtship of Milks Standish. By W. Elliot, M.A. Is.— T hk 
SoNo OF Hiawatha. By H. B. Cottcrill, M.A. Is. Od. — Evanokmne- By 
H. B. Cotterill, M.A- la. 9d. 

MACAULAY Lays of ancient Bomk, By W. T. Webb, M.A, Is. 9 d.— Horatius, 
separately, (kl. - E.shaY on Ai>i>ihon. By H. F. Winch, M.A. 28. Od. — F way 
ON Warren Hastings. By K. Doighton. 28. Od. — Essay on lamn Clivk. By 
K. Deighton. 2«. — Essay on Bo.swki.i.’h Lifk of Johnson. By U. F. Winch, 
M.A. 2s. 6 d.—Ks.SAY ON William Pitt, Karl OF Chatham. P d. F. Winch, 
M.A. 2a. Od. E.ssay on Milton. By H, B. Cotterill, M, ^ Od.— Essay 
oft Frrokric thk Great. By A. T. FKi. Is. 9d.— Life qli^^A^^UKL John 
SON. By n. B. Cotterill, M.A. 2«.— Life of Oliver OoLl»|fr*w Pv th^ 
same. 28.— Life or Pitt.- By B. E, Winch, M.A. 28 . 

MALORY- Morte D Artuur, By A. T. Martin, M.A. 2s. 
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MARLOWE— Doctor Fa USTU 8. By W. fodleii, M.A. Is. Od. 

MILTON — PARAD18B Lost. Books I. ax. I II. By Michael Macmillan, D.Litt 
Is. 9d. BooksI.-lV., 8epi.rately, Is. 3c each ; Book III., sewed, Is'.— L tcoas 
S oNNSTs, &c. By VV. Bell, M.A. la. i»d. — Paradisi Lost. Book VI. Ly H. 
B, Cotterill, M.A. Is. — Arbopaoitica. By the same 28.— Cohos. Py W. Bell, 
M.A. Is. 3d. — Lycidas. By the same. Sewed, Od. — Samson Ago.. istbs. By 
H. It. Percival, M.A. 28.— Tractatb of Bduoatiok. By K. ^.^orris, M.A. 
Is. 9d.— Lycidas and Gomus. By W. Bell, M.A. Is. 6d. 

MORE.— Thb Utopia of Sib Thomas Morb. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. ‘is. 6d. 
PALQRAVE— Qoldbn Trkasurt of Songs and Lyrics. Book I. By J. H. Fowler 
M.A. Is. 6d. Book II. By W. Bell, M.A. Is. 6d. Book III. By J. H. Fow.cr. 
Is. 6d. Book IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler. Is. 6(1. Notes to Books I. to IV. ‘is. Od. 
POEMS OF ENGLAND. A Selection of Ensrhsh Patriotic Poetry. By Here- 
ford K. George, M.A., and Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

POPE — Essay on Man. Epistles I. -IV. By K. E. Morris, M.A. Is. 3d.; sewed, la. 

Essay on Man. Epistle I. Sewed, 6d. 

Essay on Criticism. By J. C. Collins, M.A. Is. 9d. 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGUSH POEMS. By Q. 8. Brbtt. Ss. 6d. 

SCOTT— Tub Lady of tub Lakb. By O. H. Stuart, M.A. 28. 6d. ; Canto I., 
sewed, 9d. — Thr Lay of thb Last Minstrbl. By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. 
Elliot, B. A. 28. Canto I., sewed, 9d. Cantos I.-lII., Is. 3d. ; sowed, Is.— 
MakmiON. By Michael Macmillan, D.Litt. 38. Cantos 1. and VI., Is. Canto 
VI., Is. — Rokbby. By the same. 38. — Thb Loud of thk Islk.- 4. By H. B, 
Cotterill, M.A. 28. 6d. — Qckntin Burward. 28. 6d. — Kbnii.wouth. 28. 6d. 
— The Talisman. 28. 6d. — Woodstock. 2s. 6d. — Fohtunks of Niokl. 28. 6d. 
— IvANHOE. 2s. 6d. — Old Mortality. 28. 6d. 

SELECTED POEMS from Gray, Burns, Cowper, Moore, Longfellow. By H. B. 
Cotterill, M.A. Is. 

SHAKESPEARE — Plays edited by K. Deighton. — Tub Tkmpkst, Is. 9d. Much 
Ado about Nothing, 28. A Midsummbh Night’s Dkkam, Is. Od. Tub Mrkciiant 
OF Vknicb, Is. <,>d. As You Likr It, Is. 9d. TwKLrni Nionr, Is. 9d. Thr 
Winter’s Talk, 28. Kino John, Is. 9d. Uiciiard II., Is. 9d. Hbnry IV., 
Part I.,2s. 6d. Hbnrt IV., Part II., 28. 6d. Hbnrt V. , Is. 9d, HbnrtVIII., 
Is. 9d. Coriolands, 28. 6d.; sewed, 28. Rombo and Julibt, 2.s. 6d. Julius 
Cjssar, Is. 9d. Macbbtu, is. 9d. IIamlbt, 2s. (kl.; sewed, ‘is. King Lrar, 
Is. 9d. Otiiicllo, 28. Antony and Clbopatka, 28. 6d.; Cymbblinb, 28. 6d. 
Two Qknti.kmbn or Verona, Is. 9d. 

Richard III., by C. H. Tawney, M.A. 2s. fid. 

SOUTHEY— Life OF Nbwjon. By Michael Macmillan, D.Litt. 3s, 

SPENSER — Tub Faerif. Qukrnb. B<H>k I. By H. M. Percival, M.A. 3s. 

Tub SiiBPiiEARDS Calendar. By C. II. Herford, Lltt.D. 2s. 6d. 

STEELE— Sklkctions. By L. E. Steele, M.A. 2s. 

TENNYSON— Selections. By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. .38. fid 
Also in two parts, 28. 6d. each. Part I. Recollections of the Arabian N'iglith 
The Lady of Shalott, The Lotos-Eaters, Dora, Ulysses, Tithonus, The Lord ol 
Burleigh, The Brook, Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, The Uo- 
Tenge. — Part If. CEnono, The Palace of Art, A Dream of Fair Won.*-!!, Morte 
D’ Arthur, Sir Galahad, The Voyage, Dometer and Persephone. 

The Lotos-Eaters, Ulyssks, Ode on the Dukk of Welmnoion, Maud, 

Coming of Arthur and Pahsino ok Arthur, By the same. 2s. fid. 

Coming and Passing of Arthur, Dream ok Fair Women, The Lotoh-Eatkrs, 

Ulysses, OdkonthkDukrofWkllinoton, TheRkvenoe. B> the Kamo. :J«.(kl. 
Morte D’ Arthur. By tl»e same, sewed, Is. 

TheComingof Arthur; The PashingofArtiiur. ByF.J.Rowo.M A. ‘is. ■’ 1. 

Enoch Arden. By W. T. Webb, M.A. Is. 9d. 

Aylmer’s Field. By W. T. Webb, M.A. Is. 9d. 

The Princess. By Percy M. Wjillace, M.A. 28. fid. 

Gareth and LYNE'nB, By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2 k. fid, 

Geraint and Enid ; The Makriaqe of Geraint. By the same. Is. Od. 

The Holy* Grah,. By the same. 28. 6d. 

Lancelot and Elaine. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. l». Od 

Guinevere. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. Is. 9d. 

Select Poems of Tennyson. By If. B. George and W. If. Hadow. 28. 6d. 

The Cup. By FI. B. Cotterill, M.A. 28. fid. - 

— Tirbsiab AND other Poems. ByF. J, Rowe M. A.,jma W. T. Webb, M.A. 28. fid. 
In Mbmoriam. By H, M. Percival, M.A. 28. fiefV 

The L» oy OF Shalott and other Poem.s. By J. H. Fowler, M.A. Is. Od. 

English dylls and other Poems. By J. H. Fowler, M.A, Is. Od. 

THACKBBA^ ’'-mond. 2s. Od, ^ , 

WORDSWORTH— Selections. r W. T. Webb, M.A, 2s. fid. AUo In two 

each.— Selections. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 28. 
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